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RECORDS OF THE 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Vout. XXX. Marcu, IgI9. No. 1 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT 


JAMES M. WILLCOX 


AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY, 17 DECEMBER, 1918 


Since I last had the honor of addressing you, the great 
war, through the mercy of God, has been brought to a close. 
The divine voice has spoken to the turbulent waters and 
they are still. There remain the peace settlements to be 
agreed upon, followed by a readjustment to the new order 
of things. What a world of conjecture is suggested by 
these words — the new order of things — which mean so 
many different things to many different minds! For years 
to come historians will be collating, arranging and record- 
ing all of the facts of the war whose history will be pre- 
served in fragments awaiting a day sufficiently remote to 
enable some great mind, or minds, seeing events in proper 
perspective and in just and orderly relation to each other, to 
create a truthful, comprehensive, interpretative, living 
memorial of the most stupendous conflict and one of the 
gravest crises in human affairs. That there may be nothing 
lacking in the completeness of the records, it becomes at 
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once an important and urgent duty of every historical organ- 
ization, such as this Society, to begin and stimulate the col- 
lection and preservation of all the available material, much 
of which will otherwise be lost. History does not write 
itself ; it is therefore incumbent on those who are interested 
in any particular facts or groups of facts which are believed 
to constitute a vital part of the whole, to insist on their in- 
clusion in the narrative, according to their proper relation 
and their real yalue. Many of the important omissions and 
nearly all of the incompleteness of history have been due to 
neglect of this precaution. 


PATRIOTISM OF CATHOLIC YOUTH. 


I shall detain you only a few moments to indicate in 
broad outline some of the more important matters relating 
to the war with which the historian will have to deal; and 
in attempting this I shall not confine myself to actual events, 
but shall refer to some that are in process of evolution and 
which therefore Catholic teaching and influence should be 
at least partially instrumental in shaping. The people of 
this country, men and women, in every possible kind of 
service, have displayed a patriotism which has known no 
limit except capacity to perform, ‘Class distinctions of all 
kinds have never been so completely ignored as during the 
war. The thing above all others that has contributed most 
largely to bring about this desirable result is the selective 
service law under which the Government could mobilize and 
allocate the man power of the country for its defense. Be- 
fore the passage of this act the patriotism of the young men 
of the nation was evidenced by their enlistment in the vol- 
unteer military organizations. The testimony of those in a 
position to know is a glowing tribute to the spirit of the 
Catholic young men in offering themselves to the service of 
the country. Since the enactment the hand of the Govern- 
ment has naturally been felt more heavily in the larger 
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families, which flourish as a rule in the simpler communities 
as yet untouched by the blight of that “‘ wisdom of this 
world which is foolishness with God ” (1 Cor. 3:19), and 
in those families where religion has abetted nature in rear- 
ing up for the nation children to rise and call her blessed. 
The well-known teachings of the Catholic Church on this 
vital matter are an assurance that Catholic families were 
generous contributors to the cause under the selective ser- 
vice law. 


FINE SERVICE OF CLERGY AND LalIty. 


In all of the war activities Catholics have taken a for- 
ward part. They have fully kept abreast of any other class 
of the population, It makes one sad even to suggest the 
word “ classes” where the spirit of service has been so fine 
and so universal; but alas, the differentiation has not been 
of our making. Unfortunately, scant justice and very often 
gross injustice have been done to us in the past. If at any 
time in the future Catholics should be charged with lack of 
patriotism during the war—an almost impossible assump- 
tion, we would suppose—then let us have the facts to speak 
for themselves. But whether as an answer to false accusa- 
tions, or as an act of justice to those who have served and 
died, or as a priceless heritage for future generations and 
an incentive to posterity, let the record be preserved and pre- 
sented in its entirety. We know that as soldiers and sailors, 
in the camps and cantonments, in ministrations to the living 
and the dead, in the recreation centers, in all the war activ- 
ities behind the lines, Catholics, Bishops, priests and people 
have been loyal, zealous, generous and untiring. What those 
in the military branches have done can never be forgotten 
or effaced, but it is not out of place here to recall that in 
the less conspicuous work at home and abroad the older 
Catholics, men and women, gave themselves freely to the 
cause. Whether it be question of subscribing their service 
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or their money, it can never be said that through any defec- 
tion on their part democracy was weakened in its own 
stronghold or that sordidness of any kind was weighed in 
the balance against the brave, devoted, enthusiastic patriot- 
ism of the young men of the country. 

No history of the war will be complete which stops with 
the recital of all that took place during the continuance of 
hostilities. It must also include the effects of the war as 
seen during and after the period of reconstruction. There 
has never been a time when the world stood in greater need 
of practical application of the fundamental principles of 
Catholic teaching and of Catholic initiative and example 
than in these days of social unrest and of political upheaval, 
when the very foundations of ‘Christian civilization seem 
to be threatened by the disintegrating influences at work in 
Europe. 


THe Bonpbs oF LIBERTY. 


During the past eighteen months we have heard a great 
deal at intervals in this country of Liberty Bonds, but an 
equally timely and important subject to-day for the careful 
consideration of all minds might well be termed the bonds 
of liberty. Some years ago, before the war, one of the 
broadest and most forcible men in this community, the chief 
executive of a large financial institution, a non-Catholic, 
remarked to me that the time was fast approaching when 
the teachings of the Catholic Church would be badly needed 
in this country. The present exploitation and development, 
in the name of freedom, of a multitude of theories battling 
against the restraints of even democratic order vividly recall 
his words and make it imperative that those who believe in 
these restraints should not lose their moorings and allow 
themselves to be blown about by every wind of doctrine that 
proceeds out of the mouths of demagogues and empirics. 
The bonds of liberty are self-restraint and the willing sur- 
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render of so much only of the inalienable individual rights 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness as may be neces- 
sary for the general welfare. This is basic and common- 
place, but commonplaces, like proverbs and aphorisms, are 
often the percolated wisdom of the ages, great truths which 
become revitalized under stress of circumstances impelling 
the mind to grasp and assimilate essentials. This is a time 
when it behooves us to realize the underlying simple verities 
that license is not liberty; that mob rule is not government ; 
that demagoguery is not statesmanship; that savagery is 
not discipline; that prating about the rights of man is not 
religion; that socialism is tyranny, and that license, mob 
rule, demagoguery, savagery and socialism, all striving for 
domination at the same time, are anarchy, the last phase of 
disorganized society, whose only hope for orderly regenera- 
tion is in the exercise of the virtues of self-denial, temper- 
ance, charity, truthfulness, honesty and justice. The voice 
of the Church in these days, as in the past, rises clear above 
the tumult, proclaiming that any social theory that begins 
and ends with man and leaves out God is doomed to failure, 
because the stream can rise no higher than its source, and 
the source of human misery is corrupted human nature. 

A talented member of our Society has recently given 
forceful expression to this thought in the following verses, 
which are entitled ‘“‘ The Red Menace,” and which I take 
the liberty to quote both for their beauty and appositeness : 


“One war is done, but not the fight; 
One war is just begun! 
We have dethroned embattled Might, 
But final victory for the Right 
Not yet, not yet, is won. 


“The flag that was the whole world’s dread 
Is trailing in the dust: 
The black and white—but ah! the red— 
It still is flaunted overhead, 
And trample it we must! 
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“He lies who cries, ‘Thus ends the war!’ 
He dreams who prates of ‘ Peace.’ 
The war is on! While at our door 
Loom evils greater than before, 
It cannot, shall not, cease! 


“We shall have peace in God’s good time, 
But all men still must fight 
To throttle in its primal slime 
This whelp of Ignorance and Crime 
That menaces the Right! 
peas sD | 


War’s EFrFrect ON RELIGION. 


We all hope that out of this awful conflict, in which mil- 
lions of men, face to face with death, have looked into their 
own souls and into the hearts of their fellow-men and ap- 
praised at their true value the little things and the big things 
in life and their own motives and actions and the motives 
and actions of others, a better, deeper understanding and a 
more universal, nobler spirit of justice have been born and 
will endure. How deeply thankful the world could be if 
out of it all there should come an end to religious animosity 
among ‘Christian people! God forbid that this should mean 
indifferentism! The more earnest and sincere people are in 
their beliefs the better for them and for the future of Chris- 
tianity, but it could mean and should mean more tolerance 
and more charity until the coming of the day promised by. 
our Lord when “there shall be one fold and one Shepherd.” 

During the war speculations have been indulged as to the 
result it will have on religion, and predictions have been 
made by some writers that the old creeds would wither 
under the fierce, searching light that is now being directed 
on them; that dogmas would be thrown into the discard and 
that in their place would arise a broad undenominational 
religion of the mind and heart which in its progressiveness 
and elasticity would supply the needs of mankind. We 
Catholics smile at this because we know that our Catholic 
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young men will come out of the conflict, if possible, more 
Catholic than they went into it. Some one recently, on 
being asked whether it was true that in France and England 
there had been a great revival of religion during the war, 
stated that the true effect of the war on religious sentiment 
and conviction in either country could not be estimated 
until the return of the soldiers to their homes; that they 
would determine the future of religion in their respective 
countries. There would seem to be much truth in this and 
also ground for hope. In times past we have had occasion 
to note discussions looking to closer affiliation on the part 
of our separated brethren. This idea seems to have received 
a new impetus recently, as evidenced by a convention so 
lately held in this city with the view of bringing about 
“organic unity.” From the press reports of statements 
made at the convention, as well as from other sources of 
information, I am inclined to believe that the demand for 
this has come largely from the congregations; perhaps more 
than from the ministers; from men who have seen in the 
conduct of the war the benefits ensuing from united pur- 
pose and action and the disintegrating effects of disunion 
and denominationalism. In it may perhaps be one answer 
to those to whom I have referred, those, namely, who have 
been predicting a new sense of religion which, as described 
by them, would be ninety-nine per cent human and one per 
cent divine. Catholics can well behold with the greatest 
interest this effort towards unity by the Protestant Churches 
as an important development of the great forces the war 
has set in motion. From our point of view we would nat- 
urally expect, if the movement progresses, that the next 
logical demand from the masses of the people will be for 
authority and a gradual relaxing of concentration on the 
idea of “one fold” to the exclusion of due consideration 
of the “one shepherd.” However this may be, the words 
of the poet are being accomplished : ) 
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“ The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfills Himself in many ways.” 


PROBLEMS OF RECONSTRUCTION. 


History will probably record as the most striking effect 
of the war on this country its complete unification in 
national spirit. Wherever the selective service law has 
reached out and taken men from the homes of the country, 
as it has done all over the country, there could be but one 
result: the political sentiment of the home has followed its 
affections, and so the soldiers and sailors of the nation have 
become its hostages to patriotism. This itself is a happy 
augury of the breaking down of race and religious preju- 
dices. 

The Catholic ideal in religion is “‘One Lord, one faith, 
one baptism, one God and Father of all,” and in politics, 
one allegiance, one people, one flag, one country, the mother 
of all. 

While the problems of reconstruction abroad involve the 
healing of old national wounds and the most careful and 
wise adjustment of conditions for the expression of na- 
tional and racial aspirations, they will call at home for the 
broad and just application of Christian principles of sociol- 
ogy to the ever-recurring differences between capital and 
labor. There is everything to lose and nothing to gain by 
blinking the facts. Capital and labor are not amicably co- 
operative. The struggle between them is perpetually going 
on, even when not manifested by strikes or lockouts or 
threats of either. Labor is ever making a maximum of 
demands and capital a minimum of concessions, and the 
whole question—which after all is only one of dollars and 
cents—is left to the results of cold bargaining, without ref- 
erence to the application of principles of justice or to the 
compensation rightly due each for its share in the work of 
production. A solution must be found. The spirit of these 
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times calls for it; the welfare of society demands it. The 
best thought of the country, the best Catholic thought of 
the country should be applied to it. Leo XIII gave the 
warning and the prescription. There is now an opportunity 
for our historical societies to collect and classify all the im- 
portant contributions to the subject in order to make them 
available to historians and to the teachers whose duty it will 
be to interpret them in terms of present-day requirements. 


PLEA FOR LARGER MEMBERSHIP. 


I regret that attention to other matters has interfered 
with a more comprehensive and useful presentment of sub- 
jects that might well engage the activities of the Society in 
the immediate future, but I take comfort from the thought 
that your own knowledge will supply what is so palpably 
lacking. The reports of the board presented by the secre- 
tary, of the librarian and of the treasurer, will inform you 
of the work of the Society during the past year and of its 
financial condition. I take occasion again to repeat the oft- 
expressed desire of the board that the Catholics of this great 
archdiocese would show a greater interest in the Society 
and give it better support, especially now when its field of 
interesting usefulness has been so vastly enlarged by the 
happenings of the past four years and the legacy they have 
left in questions and problems of absorbing interest. In 
this connection I must record the great satisfaction I derive 
from the knowledge that the Society’s affairs are to be en- 
trusted to a new administration, which gives promise of 
fulfilling our most sanguine expectations. The gentleman 
who is to assume the duties as president is so well known 
by his work on behalf of Catholic interests, is so thoroughly 
familiar with the purpose and requirements of this Society, 
is so able, appreciative and indefatigable in every cause to 
which he devotes his mind and heart, that I state no more 
than the simple truth when I say that in my judgment, 
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under his auspices, a new era of extended usefulness is open- 
ing to the Society. For him and for his work I most earn- 
estly solicit your continued support. I thank the board for 
their faithful and valuable assistance in the management of 
the Society’s affairs and I thank you for your interest and 
encouragement. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF MANAGERS OF THE 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
DECEMBER 17, 1918 


Since the annual meeting of 1917 notable changes have 
taken place in the world, changes that are of moment to us 
as individuals and also as a Society devoted to matters his- 
torical and religious. 

The world war has been brought to a close, and one of 
the greatest conferences the world has ever seen is on the 
eve of assembling in France to consummate peace won by 
the Allies and the United States. The map of Europe is 
about to be recast. While some of the nations that were 
involved in the strife are suffering internal irruptions that 
are destructive to order and inimical to law and to life, 
reason for rejoicing may be found in the cessation of the 
gigantic duel which for more than four years exacted daily 
an enormous toll of life. 

We as a society may well take note of the ending of the 
conflict, in which so many thousands of our faith contended 
for the principles of democratic self-government. This 
nation’s part in bringing the struggle to a termination suc- 
cessful for the forces of humanity was of supreme impor- 
tance; and this Society pays tribute to the American valor 
which helped the long-suffering but persevering Allies 
across the seas to remove the menace of autocracy from a 
freedom-loving world. 
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The part taken by the Catholics of America in the war is 
worthy of a perpetual memorial. The Church sent her 
priests to minister to the soldiers on the battlefields, in the 
trenches, in the hospitals, abroad, and to the men in the 
camps at home, as well as to the naval forces, wherever 
they were, giving them material comfort and_ spiritual 
solace, helping them to keep fit for their great tasks; Cath- 
olic organizations labored along the very firing lines, and a 
million of the Church’s sons were fighting in the hosts of 
democracy; Catholic men and women worked unceasingly 
to lessen the horrors of the calamity which was making fair 
lands desolate and claiming lives innumerable. The roll of 
her children who were martyrs is sufficient testimony of 
the Church’s glorious assistance to the nation and to the 
world. In the preservation of the Church’s record in the 
struggle, this Historical Society should take no small part. 


THE Society’s WorK DURING THE YEAR. 

During the year every phase of life has been affected in 
some degree by the war; and this Society has not wholly 
escaped the repressive influence. There has been neces- 
sarily a diversion of labors by its members to needed 
patriotic work, and many plans for the extension of the 
Society’s activities have been held in abeyance. 

Our officers in no way relaxed their diligence but deemed 
it wise to do only the necessary things, pending the resump- 
tion of the ways of peace. Therefore, little new work has 
been inaugurated, and only that which was well under way 
has been continued. However, much has been accomplished 
in putting in permanent form valuable publications which, 
it was feared, might otherwise be lost to the Society; many 
important additions have been made to the list of books; 
and many long incomplete files of periodicals have been 
completed by reason of fortunate discoveries made by the 
Library Committee, of which Dr. L. F. Flick is chairman. 
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The Librarian, Miss Mary Z. Cruice, has been catalogu- 
ing, indexing and filing much valuable historical matter, 
long in a chaotic condition, and is gradually bringing order 
to the possessions of the Society. Much work of this kind 
is yet to be done, and it is hoped that in better circumstances 
ereater progress will be possible in the coming year. May 
we again urge every member to visit the Society’s home at 
715 Spruce Street, to acquaint himself with the work under 
way and the priceless character of the books, etc., there 
housed? It is a matter of regret that so many of our mem- 
bers have no conception whatever of what the Society 
really is. The Librarian will be pleased to make every 
member and his friends acquainted with this repository of 
literature and objects concerning the history of the Amer- 
ican continent. 


UNIFYING AIMS OF CATHOLIC HISTORICAL SOCIETIES. 


No effort has been made during the year to have any 
special social receptions or entertainments, on account of 
the many extraordinary war-time activities which have 
largely occupied the attention of the members. Now that 
these various needs have to some degree been lessened, it is 
the hope of the officers that those gatherings which in pre- 
vious years were productive of much good in bringing to- 
gether the Catholics of the city, and in inspiring the mem- 
bers to greater zeal for the organization, may be resumed. 

Early in the year the Rev. Dr. Peter Guilday, of the 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C., gave an address 
in the Society’s hall on a proposed American Catholic His- 
torical Association, to comprise the Catholic historical soci- 
eties of the country. Such an association, in Dr. Guilday’s 
opinion, could stimulate a wider interest in Catholic histor- 
ical research and provide a definite program for united work 
in that great field, still scarcely touched upon. The sug- 
gestion was presented to a large audience and was most 
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favorably received. The plan is to have each society as it 
now exists continue its work in its own city, but to effect 
a coordination of the labors of all the societies upon a 
national system. This plan, in the opinion of the Board of 
Managers, is worthy of serious thought by everyone who 
is interested in assembling, promulgating and preserving 
the ‘chief facts in American history. As the discovery of 
the continent and the development of many of its important 
regions were due to Catholics, it is plainly the special work 
of Catholic historical societies to search for the truth and 
to make it accessible to posterity. 


AWAKENING OF INTEREST IN CATHOLIC HISTORICAL 
Work. 


In spite of the world’s turmoil, there has been a newly 
awakened interest among Catholics of the nation in histor- 
ical matters. Several Catholic historical societies have been 
organized. A notable infant of the year is the Illinois Cath- 
olic Historical Society, the officers of which have been in 
frequent correspondence with the officers of our Society, 
concerning a suitable constitution, and rules and methods 
for carrying on the work. The Illinois society has begun 
the publication of a quarterly magazine, which bears evi- 
dence of careful and scholarly editorship. 

A further proof of the newly aroused interest in Amer- 
ican history is found in the request which recently came 
from the librarian of the Bibliotheque Saint Sulpice, Mon- 
treal, Canada, for the complete set of 29 volumes of the 
American Catholic Historical Researches and the Index. 

A request has been made by the officers of the public 
library of San Francisco for the Society’s Recorps to re- 
place copies lost in the fire and earthquake several years” 
ago. The Board has been able to comply with both requests. 

This Society, through its librarian, was pleased to pro- 
vide J. George Becht, of the Pennsylvania State Board of 
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Education, numerous articles and pamphlets concerning 
schools of the city and the state, for use in the preparation 
of a history of education in Pennsylvania. 

The scholarly address delivered before the Society by the 
Rt. Rev. P. R. McDevitt, Bishop of Harrisburg, on “ Some 
Paintings in the Capitol at Harrisburg,” and printed in the 
March, 1918, number of Tur ReEcorps, was reprinted in 
pamphlet form and widely distributed. The America Press 
made application for leave to reprint the address as one of 
the issues of The Catholic Mind, which was granted. This 
paper has great historical and literary value and it might 
well be read and studied in the Catholic schools, seminaries 
and colleges of the country. 


PLANNING INDEX FOR “ THB RECORDS”’. 


One of the pressing present needs is an adequate index 
to THE Recorps published by the Society. The Index to 
the Researches, issued two years ago, and which has been 
of the highest value to American historians and students, 
and others interested in historical matters, emphasizes the 
urgency of an index to the thirty volumes of THE REcorDs. 
Last year the work was considered by the Board of Man- 
agers, but action was deferred. In the spring of this year 
the Board authorized the Committee on Historical Research 
to devise plans for having the work done. The chairman 
of the committee, the Rev. Benedict Guldner, S.J., and the 
Vice-President, Mr. E. J. Galbally, conferred with the Rt. 
Rev. Monsignor Drumgoole, of St. Charles Seminary, Over- 
brook, with the view of enlisting the services of seminar- 
ians in the preparation of the index. Monsignor Drum- 
goole gave the plan his immediate and cordial endorsement, 
and arrangements were made to have the work started at 
the resumption of the fall term at the seminary. Unfor- 
tunately, the prevalence of the influenza and pneumonia 
epidemic prevented temporarily the carrying out of the 
project. 
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The Board of Managers feels grateful to Monsignor 
Drumgoole for his generous assistance, and takes this op- 
portunity to commend him and the student body at the 
seminary for the heroic Christian labors they performed 
during the epidemic. They zealously and self-sacrificingly 
spent days and nights in ministering to the ill and prepar- 
ing graves for the many who died. We suggest that a 
monograph be written to record the work done by this and 
other Catholic institutions in this city during the period of 
stress. Catholics may well glory in this page of history, 
when priests and Sisters and laymen freely gave their lives 
for the afflicted. 


New MEMBERS. 


The following were elected to membership during the 


year: 


Mr. Emile G. Perrot, 

Mr Lawrence McDonald, 

Miss Mary Dohan, 

Dr. Hugh P. McAniff, 

Mr. Daniel P. Donoghue, 

Mr. Joseph J. O’Laughlin, 

Miss Sarah Cassidy, 

Dr. John F. Roderer, 

Mr. Charles F. Gerhard, 

Mr. John A, Gallagher, 

Mr. Francis P. Green, 

Rev. Redmond Welsh, 

Rev. Benedict Guldner, S..J. 

Miss Mary Z. Cruice, 

Librarian St. Vincent’s Archabbey, 
Beatty, Pa., 

Rev. V. F. O’Daniel, O.P., 

Rev. B. Randolph, C.M., 

Mr. James J. Skelly, 

Mr. F, X. Kelly, 

Mr. Peter Liebert, 

Mr. F. B. Bracken, 

Mr. William F. McMonagle, 

Rev. E. A. McGuinness, 


Rey. Vincent L. Burns, 
Rey. Joseph A. McCullough, 
Rev. J. J. Rooney, 

Rev. George T. Montague, 
Rey. D. I. McGettigan, 

Rev. James A. Boyle, 

Rey. John M. Bierschmidt, C.SS.R., 
Mrs, Joseph Barrett, 

Mr. Patrick Dougherty, 

Mr. Louis J. Meyer, 

Rev. William A. Hayward, 
Mr. James V. Bradley, 
Judge Eugene C. Bonniwell, 
Rev. Theodore Hammeke, 
Mr. Joseph I. Meany, 

Miss Martha McAvoy, 

Mr. F. X. Quinn, 

Dr. Alfred J. M. Treacy, 
Mr. Joseph McGarrity, 

Mr. Thomas Hare, 

Mr. John P. Connolly, 

Rev. Thomas J. Campbell, S.J., 
Mr. P. H. Callahan, 

Mr. John P. Comber. 
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MempBers WuHo Diep DuRING THE YEAR. 
His Eminence John Cardinal Farley, D.D., Miss Katherine R. Allen, 


Most Rev. E. F. Prendergast, D.D., Mr. A. W. Buck, 
Most ‘Rev. John Ireland, D.D., Mr. F. J. Cummisky, 
Rev. Henry Stommel, Mr. Joseph A. Dolan, 
Rev. Hugh P. Garvey, Mr. Hugh McCaffery, 
Rev. Stephen P. Dever, D.D., Mr. A. V. D. Watterson, 
Rev. James W. Supple, Mr. Joseph Willcox. 
RESIGNATIONS. 

The following resigned as members of the Society: 
Rev. M. .A. ‘Crane, Miss Mary A. O'Shea, 
Mr. M. J. Comerford, Mr. James A. Rooney, 
Rev. Boniface Henning, Mr. William G. Torchiani, 
Rev. Joseph J. Kaulakis, Mr. Herman P. Voss, 
Rey. William McGarvey, Mr. Thomas J. Walsh. 


DEATH OF THE Epitror oF “ THE RECORDs ” 


The Board of Managers with deep regret notes the death 
in October of the Rev. Joseph J. Murphy, D.D., professor 
of Canon Law at St. Charles Seminary, Overbrook. For 
two years the Rev. Dr. Murphy was editor of THE REc- 
ORDS, and a member of the Committee on Historical Re- 
search. Dr. Murphy was endowed with rare qualities as 
an historian and his preparation of the quarterly issued 
under his direction speaks of his broad scholarship, his un- 
erring judgment and appreciation of matter that is both 
vital and worthy. His diligence and exactitude evoked the 
sincere commendation of the Board and every member of 
the Society. This Society and the Archdiocese, and the 
Catholic Church of the nation, have suffered a great loss in 
the death of this zealous priest. 


Rev. Thomas C. Brennan has been appointed editor of 
THE REcorRDs. 


For two years this Society has been presided over by Mr. 
James M. Willcox, who declined re-election to the office. 
Mr. Willcox was one of the most zealous presidents this 
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Society has ever had. He ever evinced the deepest interest 
in its affairs, sought ways to increase its membership and 
its usefulness, faithfully guarded its financial operations, 
and handled with judgment the many difficult problems that 
arose during the period of his presidency. Mr. Willcox 
won the confidence and possessed the admiration of the 
Society by his earnestness and his judicial fairness at all 
times. Mr. Willcox has a love for history and a clear un- 
derstanding of the purposes of a Catholic historical society, 
which made his services of the greatest value. The address 
delivered at the annual meeting of the Society a year ago 
by Mr. Willcox, and which was printed in the March num- 
ber of THE Recorps, is a notable and scholarly exposition 
of the importance of Catholic historical research. It is 
gratifying to record that Mr. Willcox has consented to re- 
main as an active member of the Board of Managers. 


THE Socrety’s PECUNIARY NEEDs. 


During the year the Board of Managers has been obliged 
to give serious thought to the Society’s finances. Due in 
some degree to the restrictions of normal activities imposed 
by the war, the treasury has suffered depletion. Despite 
economies, the revenues are much less than the operating 
expenses. The situation now calls for measures that will 
increase considerably the income, to pay the salaries of the 
small staff that is indispensable if the work is to be con- 
tinued. The Board has exercised the greatest care in mak- 
ing expenditures; has delayed work that appeared to be 
imperative, and has sought to conserve the funds in every 
other possible way; but the time has come when such rigid 
economies are a detriment to the Society’s welfare. 

At its October meeting the Board referred the matter of 
finances to the Finance Committee. At the November 
meeting the committee reported a recommendation that the 
annual dues of members be increased to ten dollars. The 
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increase was carefully considered, but it was finally thought 
wise not to change for the present the annual dues. 

May not the Board count upon the assistance of the pres- 
ent members to place the Society upon a good pecuniary 
basis, that it may be enabled to perform the splendid work 
for Catholicity for which it was organized? This Society 
is laboring not for today alone but for the ages to come, 
~ that the world may ever know the wondrous part the 
Church and her children have taken in the affairs of 
America. 

P. A. KINSLEY, Secretary. 


REPORT OF LIBRARIAN 


To THE COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY AND CABINET OF THE 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC HISTORICAL SOCIETY: 


Your Librarian presents her annual report for the year 
ending December 15, 1918. 

During the year just closed the Library has added to its 
shelves 329 books and pamphlets by gift and purchase. Of 
these the following were purchased at a cost of $40.75: 


Lloyd family—Welsh records from the manuscript collection of 
chemlatemWitliameloward lloyds cece ee ee een ene eens $3.00 

Las Casas—Istoria o Brevissima distrittione dell’Indii Occidentali 15.00 

McSherry—History of Maryland, ed. and continued by B. B. James 2.50 


Oiicialt GathoucsDirectorrmlOlonae eee Ree ae aeeeee eee eae 75 
Tooker—John Eliot’s First Indian Teacher ................000% 3.00 
Canfield—Legends of the Iroquois told by the ‘Cornplanter ...... 3.00 


Wraxall—Abridgment of the New York Indian affairs, 1678-1751 2.00 
First four voyages of Amerigo Vespucci, reprinted in fac-simile 
and translated from the rare original edition, Florence, 1505-1506 7.50 
Subject Index to v. 1-38 of the New York Genealogical and 
Biographical Record 
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The following numbers of magazines missing from our 
shelves were purchased : 


Pennsylvania~German, 58 numbers .............cececeesececes $6.20 

Putnam’s Monthly Historical Magazine, 28 nos. ...............- 2.80 

Dawson’s Historical Magazine, Notes and Queries, 1866-1874 .... 7.00 

South Carolina Historical Magazine, April, 1900 ................ Bis 

‘American Historical Review, 19 numbers ..............e.00005- 9.50 
This purchase completes v. 1-17, 1895-1912 of our set. 

Southern Historical Society Papers v. 1-12, 21-27, 32-38 ........ 13.00 


1100 numbers of the American Catholic Historical Re- 
searches, covering the years 1887-1912, were purchased at 
a cost of $22.00. As it had to be a cash transaction, the 
money was advanced by Dr. Lawrence F. Flick. This was 
a most unusual opportunity, as numbers of this magazine 
are rare and difficult to procure. The Society is constantly 
receiving letters from librarians and book collectors wishing 
to purchase some numbers of this periodical. 

The magazine file has been increased by the following 
exchanges : 


Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine published by the Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh. 

Poet Lore, published by the Gorham Press, Boston. 

Newman Quarterly, published by the Federation of College Catholic 
Clubs. 

Nebraska History and Record of Pioneer Days, published by Nebraska 
State Historical Society. 

Hispanic-American Historical Review, edited by William Spence 
Robertson. 

La Revista Quincenal, published in Madrid. 

National School Service. 

St. Louis Catholic Historical Review, published by the Catholic His- 
torical Society of St. Louis. 

Illinois Catholic Historical Review, published by the Illinois Catholic 
Historical Society, Chicago. 


105 persons consulted the shelves, and written requests for 
information have been sent to Pittsburgh, Bristol, Pa., 


Kentucky, Virginia, and Rosemount, Ireland. 
There was a balance of $109.10 in the binding fund, car- 
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ried over from last year. Forty volumes of newspapers 
were bound, for which the charge was $92; this left a bal- 
ance of $17.10 only. The chairman of the Library Com- 
mittee, Dr. Flick, asked the Board of Managers to allow 
him to send out an appeal for binding; this request was 
granted. In June the appeal was sent out, and since then 
$279 has been received. Since then 132 volumes have been 
bound, for which the charge is $167.40, leaving a balance 
of $128.70. 

Following is the list of donations to the Binding Fund: 


Jan. S—Rt. Rey. Vincent Eluber, O0:S:Bi2.. ee eee ee $10.00 
Junese—Rev. Jove Belerschinidt "215.20 eee ee ere 5.00 
June 11—Rt. ‘Rev. 'M. Harkins, Bp. of Providence ..... 25.00 
June ctr—FP<Camp bell .cnaceemeceacen ee orem 10.00 
Junel13-—Rt. Rev, ©: Bi Corrigan’... sees see eee 5.00 
Junew3—Rev.e Peter Guilday. soes..1e suse eee ie eee 5.00 
Juné,20—Jacob Michel, a} tind iks one eae eee ee 5.00 
Junes26— Stephen’ Karrelive:=- pees cae eee eee eee 5.00 
Jiuner20—"CH Dal erry a actacs conten ea cee re tenk 2.00 
Jtnes20—John- Bajokelly ..s0 2. och ies Soe eee 10.00 
June 26—Rev. H. C. Schuyler ........ sy <ieemcceeee 10.00 
June’ 27——Mother Mary eh rancis! se. oe: peek cies eee ee 2.00 
Juney27——Mirss). ome) gli cKkey ference: eee eee eee ne 20.00 
June. 27 JohnwAwHHck®. $4 .jcce ese ce een eee eee 5.00 
June 28—Miss Miriam Az (Snisth.. .. -oe- ee ee 5.00 
Jiunes20—Révil Haj. Heuser’. a) oncens cow ec eee 30.00 
July” 1—RteReve Ma). Lavelle sean cqcneere eee 10.00 
July 93—John EK -Lonergan 93.0 on eee eon eee 25.00 
Julyees——RevedL) a) sO" Connelliec. sey ee emer 5.00 
July o—Rev. Joseph A. Heffernan ..........2.....-. 5.00 
July 11—Rev. Martin I. J. Griffin ................000- 10.00 
July 23—Mrs. Philig J) Walsh <.<%. Getsa ied sec lik 5.00 
ulyp20— 1) & TasBrodeticleuctrwe manta aioe mete eee aoe 5.00 
PLUG aah Revolve). Sioa he ved wene cine kits va ochee 5.00 
Oct. 1—Miss Leonora Koecker .....<.55.¢. ssa ccuce 50.00 
Dec, /70—Miss .MarysG. Dortes = .an. 400 <c ks een 5.00 

$279.00 


In August, letters were received from many of the news- 
papers and magazines stating that by an order of the United 
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States Government, through its War Industries Board, they 
were required to suspend the distribution of all courtesy 
copies of their papers. This necessitated writing to the 
War Industries Board to ask that the Library might still 
receive the usual exchange copies of newspapers and maga- 
zines, as the Society bound them and kept them for per- 
manent record. The War Industries Board responded 
promptly, giving its consent to the continuance of our ex- 
change copies in view of the fact that we kept them all for 
permanent records. 

Then the newspapers and magazines were written to, en- 
closing a copy of the letter from the War Industries Board. 
The newspapers and magazines have all replaced the Soci- 
ety’'s name on their mailing lists, and sent the numbers of 
the papers published during the eight weeks our exchanges 
were discontinued. The only newspaper which is still in- 
complete is Jednota, the Slovak Catholic weekly; the num- 
bers for September 11 to October 23 are still lacking. The 
librarian has written to the editor, but further than replacing 
the name on the mailing list, no answer has been received, 
though it is very probable the missing numbers will yet 
be sent. 

The duplicate copies of newspapers which have been in 
the third and fourth-story attics in great confusion, piled 
on the floor without any system, have all been collated, 
arranged by years, rolled, enveloped in wrapping paper to 
protect them from sun and dust, tied and labeled with con- 
tents of each package. Cards for these papers, showing 
what the Library has, have been written. There are 257 
titles, for which 457 cards have been written, 1000 volumes, 
which have all been collated. 

981 books and pamphlets have been catalogued, for which 
1049 cards have been written. 

The special library fund has been subscribed to by nine 
members of the Society, making a total subscription of $425. 
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1918 SPECIAL LiprAry FUND. 
March Mr. James M. Willcox ................. $50.00 
a Drwiuawsencesl.. Fitck ie as tne ree 50.00 
3 Mr. Herman G. Vetterlein ............. 50.00 
y Mr.-Elenry Burk): |ifeetereere eee eer 50.00 
October Mr, WilliamelsDeneote a eeear eee 50.00 
8 iMr:Maonus HeeBrowtieraesep ee ae 50.00 
i Mr.Anthomy~As Harsty reesei eee 50.00 
rs Mr: Franklin 5S) Hota eee car aes ce eeeate ote 50.00 
a Mr Samitel=Gastiet,<) tse eeeeaeeer 25.00 


$425.00 
Respectfully submitted, 
Mary Z. Crurice, Librarian. 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING NOVEMBER 30, 1918. 


(RECEIPTS. 
Dues from Active Members ....... $1865.00 
Dues from Contributing Members .. 20.00 
Dues from Life Members ......... 200.00 
$2085.00 
Subscriptions to Recorps .......... $492.40 
Advertisements in REecorDs ........ 105.13 
SaletOL RECORDS et vnc eee eee se 26.50 
Sale of Researches ......0.....006s 1.00 
Sale of Index to Researches ....... 15.00 
$640.03 

Subscriptions to Special Library 
GTi Sey cpeehroete s, rca cose $445.00 
Subscriptions to Binding Fund .... 284.00 
Subscriptions to Endowment Fund . 10.00 
Donations, Special Appeal ......... 632.00 
st. Vincent’s Aid ....... 100.00 
Ste Hrancis Aldin sper 100,00 
Memorial Care Fund ...f.cc006s0.5 47.45 

COpyiN Ser kok ts ow rites Coen 


Interest on bonds, Endowment Fund — 190.00 
Life Mem. Fund 45.00 
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Interest on deposit, Gen. Fund ...... 24.55 
Life Mem. Fund . 13.53 
Endowment Fund 6.93 
‘Memorial Care .. 20.35 


Transferred from Life Mem. Fund 408.74 
———— $2328.05 $5053.08 


Balance: Deceit) 1017, ..5. 52 ————— 8475 
$5137.83 
EXPENSES. 
Account of Committee on Hall: 
interest Onl mOrigageya6cekee a $154.00 
Waters rent i tessa Says oo ot 5) apes 20.44 
= Gar) WAS ic a Sa ca ee ae ee 316.50 
EET TI oa Bh ner Map are Ue 10.10 
Generalerepalrshs parson anes 30.05 
Repairs to'plimbmyp <....2c.....- 114.55 
Repair sitorroodwaaceiealoas ten os Sc 167.00 
Cleaning and heater service ...... ‘251.00 
FIOUSE SUPP esis ener ot ears 17.01 
Sattiney plan ae ecmrtatne Men es 8.00 
$1088.65 
Account of Committee on Publication : 
Printing 4 nos. of Recorps ...... $806.46 
Paper. for; Wrappers xs buise,. 523-02 = 12.85 
———— $819.31 
Account of Committee on Library: 
Books. and magazines ...:......- $111.43 
Cards*and supplies. -. .).2.)~-- 14.26 . 
Subs. to London Tablet ......... 6.00 
Subs. to Reader’s Guide ......... 6.00 
LEST ODT a ere etree Pare ean ae 209.15 
——— $346.84 
Account of Secretary : 
Printing, postage, stationery .... $209.28 
‘Relephone, S€rvicel . 24-0. ano 42.75 
Addressing wrappers ............ 10.19 
(Dues in Federation, Hist. Soc. ... 2.00 
‘Salaries editors iia sacral 150.00 
Waibrariat. = eet racs ee 1176.92 
Mibrarran’ seAsst) <sti... 420.00 
Clery ret ecclesia: 600.00 
Boye erates 7.00 
Repairing typewriter .............. 2.20 


———— $2620.34 $4875.14 
* Covers part of two years. 
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Transfer to Life Membership Fund 
Transfer to Endowment Fund .... 
Transfer to Memorial Care Fund .. 


Balance in GENERAL Funp, Dec, I, 1918 


Lire MEMBERSHIP FUND. 


Bondainvestment- aes see eee ett EINE AR Sa 42 
On deposit in Beneficial Saving Fund .............. 
Diwestrom General cl 1G eases rere an neers 


Bond bcd OCD Ooms HSo0 bob Rr ee eee eee eee eee 


MermoriAt Care Funp. 


On deposit in Beneficial Saving Fund .............. 
Specialplibranye bund seen ice eee aerate cence 
Binding whund seme anes een chines ae Set ees 


63.53 
16.93 
67.80 
$5023.40 


$114.43 


$1000.00 


$63.53 
550.00 613.53 


$1613.53 


$3900.00 
208.85 


$4108.85 
$638.08 


$318.17 
$128.70 


WORK OF THE SISTERS DURING THE EPIDEMIC OF 
INFLUENZA, OCTOBER, 1918. 


GATHERED AND ARRANGED FROM REPORTS OF PERSONAL 
EXPERIENCES OF THE SISTERS AND CONTRIBUTED 
BY REQUEST OF THE COMPILER. 


It will be observed that not all the parishes in Philadelphia are repre- 
sented in this paper. This is due to the fact that no report was 
made of activities in the parishes omitted. The aim of the 
compiler has been, not to advertise parishes or the work of the 
clergy, but to gather facts, to record the experiences and im- 
pressions of the Sisters, and incidentally to record their personal 
observations of the symptoms of the disease and conditions exist- 
ing during the epidemic in private homes and hospitals. 


Facts unrecorded are quickly lost in the new interests of 
changing time. Incidents of personal experience, even the 
most touching and pathetic, pass away generally with the 
memory of those immediately concerned. We have little 
left now, beyond mere material statistics, and vague im- 
pressions drawn from “ paper accounts” of the epidemic 
of cholera which visited Philadelphia in 1832." We know 
probably as much of the “Black Death” of 1348 in Europe 
or of the “ Sweating Sickness” of 1529 in England as we 
do of the “ Yellow Fever”’ which raged in our cities of the 
South, and threatened the North, in 1849 and again in 1854. 

It was this thought of gathering information for the 
future that first suggested the appeal of the compiler to the 


1Dr. Krusen is reported in the Press, Nov. 20, 1918, as saying: 
“From September 20, when it first manifested itself, until it began to 
subside Nov. 8, 12687 persons died (of influenza?) in Philadelphia.” 
The number of cases of those who recovered will probably never be 
accurately known. Physicians and nuises were overworked, and a full 
record and report of all cases was practically impossible. 
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Sisterhoods of the diocese, asking them to co-operate in 
this work. The second motive was to assemble facts while 
they are still a living memory, facts that will show what 
our Sisterhoods are, what their place is in the divine plan 
of Christian society, facts which show what the qualities 
are of their practical love for brother men, as it is exercised 
daily in the parish school, in the academy, in the hospital, 
in the asylum, training our children to a Christian standard 
of life, bearing the burden of the weak and helpless, caring 
for the wrecks of the human family in moral and physical 
life. 

It has been no part of the plan of the compiler, who has 
gathered these details of information, to bring the Sisters 
into the limelight of public notice. Self-advertising is alien 
to the spirit and the life-long training of these women of 
Christian refinement, who have consecrated their lives to 
the work of counteracting that insanity of sin which is too 
painfully manifest in modern forms of “ feminism ”’. 

At a meeting of the superiors and representatives of the 
uncloistered Sisterhoods of the diocese held October 8, 
1918, His Grace the Most Rev. Archbishop gave his hearty 
approval and encouragement to volunteer services of the 
Sisters in local communities and mission houses, in order 
thus to relieve suffering, and control conditions which were 
baffling the best efforts of the medical profession and city 
authorities in private homes, in general and emergency hos- 
pitals and public institutions. What some of these condi- 
tions were, what the suffering, not of the poor only, but of 
people of means, who ordinarily command the comforts of 
hfe, will appear from accounts given below. 

These accounts were furnished by request, and the com- 
piler’s aim has been to leave them substantially unchanged 
as valued records of personal experience and impressions 
which will hardly recur in a lifetime. 

For purposes of convenience, and in order to present a 
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clearer view of a great mass of facts, it has been thought 
well, where the membership of the Sisterhood is very large, 
as the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart and St. Joseph, to 
class the materials gathered under two general heads—first 
the work of the Sisters in hospitals and public institutions; 
second, their work in private homes.t. The former has re- 
ceived some notice in the public prints, reporting the efforts 
of organized charity and relief during the epidemic. The 
latter is a field of experience little known, to most readers 
unknown, but to the heart of the Christian most precious. 
In arranging the work of the several Sisterhoods the com- 
piler has followed the alphabetical order, excluding all 
thought of preference or partiality. 


SISTERS OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT. 


The Sisters chosen for nursing and relief work went from 
the Mother House, Cornwells Heights, to the two city mis- 
sions, 836 N. Broad St., and Queen Lane, Germantown. 
The Sisters who joined the Community in Germantown 
were sent out for private nursing. Those who went to 
Broad Street were given the privilege of caring for the 
poor afflicted in the Municipal Hospital. The Sister teach- 
ers at St. Peter Claver’s School helped to turn the first 
floor of the school into an Emergency Hospital, and gave 
their services there. Four class rooms were turned into 
wards containing ten beds each. The cloak rooms were 
used as linen and supply rooms; and the Sisters’ room, as a 
diet kitchen and drug room. 

The experience of the Sisters at the Municipal Hospital, 


1 Since it has been found necessary to divide this narrative for two 
successive numbers of the Recorps it has been judged expedient to 
separate the two general heads of work of the Sisters of the Immaculate 
Heart and of St. Joseph, giving their Hospital and Emergency work in 
this number, reserving their relief work in private homes for our 
next issue. 
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as told in their report to the compiler, is interesting and 
pathetic. It reveals the heart and spirit of their work. 
Only the main points can be given of a full and really fasci- 
nating account. 

“Tt was an impressive sight,’ writes the Sister, “ to see 
at night a white-robed figure in the dimness of the light 
moving among the sick, the suffering and the dying. Many 
an eager ‘ Sister, I want some water,’ ‘ Sister, milk,’ ‘ Sis- 
ter, ice’ was heard. In spite of the fact that a nurse was 
present, the love of their own was manifest. Many a soul 
nearing God’s judgment would awaken and say, ‘ Sister, 
where am [?’, then, to the answer, ‘In the Municipal Hos- 
pital’, ‘But how can I be? The Sisters are here.’” Heart- 
broken relatives found consolation in seeing a Catholic 
Sister at the bedside of their beloved ones sick or dying. 

The first case described is that of a young girl sixteen 
years old. Opposite her bed lay her dying mother and 
sister; beside her lay her three little nieces, ranging from 
one to five years. They had just lost their father through 
the dread disease, and were about to lose their mother, their 
grandmother and aunt. This young girl soon showed that 
she also was to be called away. On the night of her agony 
she clutched the Sister’s hand with the grip of death. Her 
delirium is described — pathetic yet consoling. In her 
brighter intervals she would imagine that she saw angels 
over her bed, and in moments of peace she would beg the 
Sister to teach her the ‘“‘ Hail, Mary” in Latin, “ for in 
Heaven we must pray in Latin as all do.’ She died in 
great peace. 

In Germantown the Sisters worked among the colored 
people, the Italians, the others of God’s poor. In one poor 
home they found a mother and five children (colored) hud- 
dled together in two rooms. The father, weakened by the 
disease, met them at the door with a greeting of welcome, 
and the wise remark, as the Sisters now recall with amuse- 
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ment, “ Sisters, P’ve not seen such a scourge since Moses 
drove the Israelites out of Egypt.” In this house there was 
no bedclothing, no fire, no food, no linens; as for dishes, 
there was a glass tumbler containing medicine prescribed 
by a doctor. All the patients were to take the medicine from 
this glass. When the Sisters looked for the glass they 
found it, on a chair, full of dead and drowning flies. There 
was nothing to do but go out and ’phone to the convent for 
home remedies, linens, food and fuel. But, when the fuel 
came, it was found to be impossible to start a fire in the 
stove, out of repair. The Sisters then begged hot water 
from neighbors to wash the patients and clean the house. 
They nursed these poor people back to health, and left them 
comfortable and clean. 

The Sisters in the Emergency in St. Peter Claver’s School 
had some very interesting experiences. Three Sisters were 
on duty here from eight a. m. to eight p. m., and two nurses 
for the day shift and two for the night. Forty-eight 
patients were cared for in this hospital. They were white, 
yellow, brown and black folk. And, together with the 
plain American from anywhere on the map of the forty- 
eight stars, were representatives of most of the nations of 
Europe, and others from Asia and the West Indies. 

One poor English woman deserves notice. She was 
earning her living by scrubbing at one of the large hotels. 
She had been sick a week, and having no home, and no 
relatives, walked to Blockley to beg admittance, only to 
find there was no room. She then tried several other places 
before coming to St. Peter Claver’s. Her remark, when 
she was finally put to bed and made comfortable, is char- 
acteristic of perseverance: ‘I knew God and His Blessed 
Mother would not forsake me’. 

One afternoon a Chinaman came begging admission. He 
was very sick, and coughing up much blood. He could 
speak only a few words of English. But he knew the worth 
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of a dollar. He had three dollars with him, and in his 
extreme weakness, coughing up blood and gasping for 
breath, he kept a tight hold on the “thee dolla”. Early 
next morning, before the Sisters came on duty, he had a 
severe hemorrhage and died. The Sisters were keenly dis- 
appointed at the loss of the quiet, gentle sufferer, whom 
they could not prepare for baptism. 

The Sisters were more fortunate in another case, where 
they succeeded in teaching a little colored girl of fourteen, 
who was deaf, enough of the truth of Faith to have her 
baptized. The next morning they found that she had died. 

““We found one of the patients,’ the Sisters write, “a 
little Jewess, desperately ill in the street-car, one morning 
on our way down. She was such an object of pity—alone, 
sick, in a strange land—we took her with us to the Emer- 
gency. She was so grateful when told she could remain 
until she recovered, but added shyly, “I am not a Chris- 
tian. I ama Jew. Will it make any difference?” Again 
and again she expressed to the patient in the next bed her 
grateful appreciation of the Sisters’ kindness to her; for 
she was “ not a Christian ”’. 

. There was a little Ukrainian woman who never tired tell- 

ing the Sisters of her “ chilluns”” — there was “ Peter”, 
who saved all his candy money to buy W. S. S., and 
“Rosie”, who would soon go to school, and “ Johnnie”, 
only two years old, and “ Mary”, the dear little baby— 
“such nice chilluns”. One little girl had been picked up 
on the street by the police and brought to the Emergency. 
Though she probably owes her life to this fact, even after 
she was reconciled to remain and get well, she persisted in 
her indignation against that “‘ fresh policeman”, and, if 
she meets him on the street, she’ll “ punch his nose ”’. 

One poor colored man imagined he was in jail, and 
though guilty, insisted on his innocence—‘ Dem police jes 
grab a fella, an slap him in here to make a dolla.” Another 
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colored man in his delirium imagined Sister to be his 
mother, and clamored unceasingly for a monstrous bill-of- 
fare. And a woman with a temperature of 104 wanted 
cabbage in her soup. “I does like cabbage, I sure does.” 

Another man of color always wanted everything that any 
other patient had; so when he saw the third man in his 
ward: anointed, he too wanted his minister. The Sisters 
‘phoned for a Baptist preacher. After a time the preacher 
appeared armed with a big Bible. He seated himself at a 
safe distance, and read long and loud from one of the 
Epistles of St. Paul. Then he rose and said, “ Be good 
and pray while you are sick”’, and went away. The Sister 
remarks: “He meant well, and did his duty bravely, as he 
saw it. But to all who were not too ill to take notice, there 
must have been a striking contrast between this spiritual 
comfort and the Last Sacraments and tender ministrations 
of Mother Church.” 


SISTERS OF THE THIRD ORDER OF ST. FRANCIS. 


These Sisters have the regular charge of St. Agnes’ and 
St. Mary’s Hospitals in Philadelphia and St. Joseph’s Hos- 
pital in Reading, and twenty-two schools in the diocese. 

During the epidemic there were five hundred and thirty- _ 
two influenza patients admitted to St. Agnes’ Hospital, 
four hundred and sixty cases to St. Mary’s and three hun- 
dred and three to St. Joseph’s Hospital, Reading. These 
hospitals, besides taking care of large numbers of influenza 
cases, sent several Sisters (registered nurses) to take charge 
in Emergency Hospitals in Philadelphia, Chester, Pa., Ed- 
dington, Pa., and New Castle, Del. 


Registered nurse Sisters : 
-Two Sister nurses were sent to take charge in the 
Medico-Chirurgical Emergency Hospital, Philadel- 
_phia, Oct. 10 to Oct. 26. 
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Two Sister nurses were sent to the Municipal, Phila- 
delphia, Oct. 11 to Oct. 28. 

One Sister nurse was sent to take charge of an Emer- 
gency Hospital, New Castle, Del., Oct. 14 to Oct. 26. 

Two Sister nurses were sent to Eddington, Pa., Oct. 
20 to Nov. Io. 

Two Sister nurses were sent to take charge in Glen 
Riddle Emergency Hospital, Oct. 9 to Oct. 28. 

One Sister nurse was sent to Chester Hospital, Oct. 10 
to Oct. 25. 


Besides these trained nurse Sisters, teaching Sisters and 


others were sent for relief work as follows: 


Nine Sisters at St. Agnes’ Hospital, Phila., Pa. 
Seven Sisters at St. Mary’s Hospital, Phila., Pa. 
Thirteen Sisters at Municipal Hospital, Phila., Pa. 


Twenty-five Sisters at Old Medico-Chi Emergency, 


dala as 
Two Sisters at Pottstown, Pa. 
Twelve Sisters at Chester Emergency. 
Eleven Sisters at New Castle, Pa., Emergency. 
Fourteen Sisters at Glen Riddle, Pa., Emergency. 
Three Sisters at Ashland, Pa. 
Nine Sisters at Eddington, Pa. 
Four Sisters at Mahanoy City, Pa. 
Two Sisters at Minersville, Pa. 


During the epidemic one hundred and thirty-one Sisters 


of this Community assisted in relief work. Eighty-one 
teaching Sisters helped in hospitals. Fifty-seven teaching 
Sisters nursed the sick in private homes. There are re- 
corded eight hundred and thirty-seven visits of the Sisters 
to private homes and three hundred and ninety-three pa- 
tients nursed by the Sisters in private families. 


Many remarkable conversions came under the notice of 


the Sisters; also the return of Catholics who had neglected 
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the practice of their religion. The hand of affliction, to- 
gether with a few words of encouragement from a Sister 
nurse, the examples of Christian charity and self-sacrifice 
before their eyes day and night, helped to renew the spirit 
of religion, and brought back to Mother Church many of 
her erring children. Among the cases reported by the Sis- 
ters was one woman who had been away from the Sacra- 
ments sixteen years. She died a happy death. Another 
man had not received the Sacraments for twenty years. 
Still another had been disloyal to the Faith and the Church 
for twelve years. The case of a woman is reported who 
had led a very immoral life. She made a good confession, 
and died consoled with the Sacraments of Holy Church. 
One man made his first Holy Communion on his death-bed. 
The Sisters have reported twenty-two of these wonderful 
conversions and returns to the Sacraments. They report 
also one adult man baptized; ten babies, who were dying, 
baptized—four conversions to our holy Faith. 

The services of the Sisters helped to counteract much 
unreasonable prejudice which came under their personal ob- 
servation. One man, a Protestant, whose wife and daugh- 
ter were nursed back to health by the Sisters, said to them 
that he would never again read or believe what he had been 
accustomed to read and‘devour in the Menace and other 
publications which live and thrive on raking muck. 

Letters of appreciation and gratitude were received from 
town authorities, board-of-health officials, physicians in 
charge of emergency hospitals, and many private indi- 
viduals. 


SISTERS OF THE HOLY CHILD. 


St. EDWARD’S. 
Eight Sisters from this Convent were engaged in nurs- 
ing and caring for the sick in private homes. The calls for 
help usually come from the priests of the parish, several 
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from physicians, both Catholic and Protestant, and some 
from the neighbors who spoke in behalf of others in need. 
Sometimes a priest or doctor stopped the Sisters in the 
streets, which were almost deserted during the first two 
weeks of October, and requested them to hasten to a par- 
ticular place where help was sorely needed. Two or three 
calls came from the health authorities over the telephone. 

The Sisters tried to be helpful in any way and every way 
suggested by conditions and the needs of the afflicted sick 
and their families. They cared for the sick, prepared them 
for the Last Sacraments, washed and fed the children, 
cleaned the rooms and did the general work of the house 
wherever it was necessary. 

_“ The sights,” writes one Sister, ‘‘ were often very dread- 
ful when we look back now. In one very poor little home 
there were six victims—father, mother, and four children— 
in beds in two small rooms. In one of these a dead child 
had lain for three days. It was impossible to get the ser- 
vices of an undertaker.” 

In another home the mother was stricken with the influ- 
enza, and the father crippled with a scalded foot, while 
eight little ones, ranging from eleven years down to a very 
young baby, were utterly neglected. There was nothing in 
the house in the way of food, hardly a dish to eat from, no 
sheets on the beds, and no doctor had called for a week. 
The Sisters returned to the Convent for bed-linens, soups, 
medicines, and other things absolutely necessary. The con- 
ditions of the place cannot be described. But the Sisters 
persevered, every day facing and overcoming new difficul- 
ties. The children were at length able to get up, the mother 
was taken to an Emergency Hospital where she died after 
a few days, and the three youngest babies were sent to a 
home. It was pathetic to see how hard the other children 
tried to manage for the next five or six days, while waiting 
for a relative to come to care for them. The eldest girl 
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watched for the coming of the Sisters every morning to 
ask their advice, tell them her griefs and troubles, and 
proudly show what she and the others had done to keep 
house. 

The Sisters saw many families deprived of their nearest 
and dearest relatives within a few days, and many of the 
dead lying unburied for more than a week. There were, 
however, some bright spots in this dark picture. An old 
Jewish lady, whose daughter-in-law died leaving three little 
ones, was so pleased with the Sisters’ visit, and care, that 
she promised to have her grandchildren brought up as 
Catholics, and she said she would keep her word. She 
graciously accepted the medals of Our Blessed Mother 
which they offered her. 

An old lady asked the Sisters to comb her tangled hair, 
and as the locks were heavy and long, many hours were 
spent in this tedious work. The dear old lady invited the 
Sister to come again in the afternoon to finish the task. 

In nearly every case the people expressed their apprecia- 
tion and gratitude for the services of the nuns. They 
seemed to look upon the garb of the Sisters, the emblem of 
religion and charity, as an earnest of God’s blessing in 
hours and days of trial. 


St. Leonarp’s ACADEMY. 

The first call for help was from the Philadelphia Gen- 
eral Hospital, Blockley. There is a point of importance to 
be noted here, in the report of the Sisters to the Compiler. 
It is stated incidentally that “two-thirds of the nursing 
force were prostrate by the disease with none to replace 
them in the wards’. Six Sisters responded to this first 
call. The time of the Sisters’ services in Blockley was 
October 7 to October 23. Telling of the first day’s experi- 
ence, the Sister writes: ‘‘ Some of the poor sick had had 
no attention for eighteen hours, and some had not been 
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bathed for over a week.” The poor, brave, overworked 
nurses could not possibly reach the numbers which were 
constantly growing by the admission of new cases. 

There were two nurses only for thirty-five to forty help- 
less patients in each ward. Many of the sick, moreover, 
were violently delirious. “It is not a wonder,” says the 
Sister, “that so many [nurses] fell under the burden.” 
The Sisters were appointed for work in the wards for 
women and children, and the tribute which the Sisters pay 
to the patient endurance of these, usually the poorest of 
God’s poor, is again deserving of note. ‘‘ They were all 
touchingly grateful for the smallest service given.” It was 
here, in Blockley, that one of the Sisters, Mother Marie 
Aloysius, contracted the disease and died. After working 
with the sick all day Sunday, October 13, she retired Sun- 
day evening “not feeling well”. The next day she re- 
ceived the Last Sacraments, and the following day, Tues- 
day, October 15, she was called to her reward. A notice 
of her life and death will be found at the end of this 
account. q 

The ‘Chief Physician and Head Nurse at Blockley have 
written personally to express appreciation and thanks for 
the efficient work and help of the Sisters in “ the time of 
their greatest need’. Interns, nurses and patients also 
were very sincere in their expressions of gratitude for the 
Sisters’ services, and for the favored experience of seeing 
and proving practically the devotedness of their life and 
work. 

October 8th a call came to the Convent, through the in- 
termedium of our Most Reverend Archbishop, for help at 
the Biddle Home for Imbecile Children. In response, three 
Sisters were sent from St. Leonard’s. One of these was 
the very efficient Sister-cook of the Community, who took 
the place of the absent chef at the institution until another 
could be found. The two other Sisters gave their attention 
and care to the poor afflicted children. 
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There were many calls for the Sisters’ services in private 
homes. Telling their experience in this line of “ district 
nursing”, the Sisters describe one home in which a young 
mother lay dead, her two little ones crying bitterly in the 
next room, while the aged parents, heartbroken and quite 
in despair, were trying to nurse three other daughters, all 
very ill. The Sisters took charge of the house and nursing, 
and remained until all were on the way to recovery. 


ASSUMPTION. 

The Sisters here were called October 7 to care for one 
of the assistant priests in the Rectory, the Rev. Jeremiah 
Mahon. His case was serious from the beginning. The 
other two assistants, the cook and all the help in the house 
were also ill, so that the Sisters had to take full charge in 
the Rectory. Father Mahon died October 19. His rela- 
tives, in token of the Sisters’ kind services, gave the dead 
priest’s chalice for use in the Convent Chapel. 

Two of the Sisters were called to care for one of the 
priests ill at the Church of Our Lady of the Blessed Sac- 
rament. Two other Sisters were sent in the early days of 
the epidemic to relieve the overworked Sisters and care for 
the poor little charges in the Home for Crippled Children. 
The Sisters who were left free (there are thirteen in the 
Community) visited the sick and afflicted in the parish. 
One of these cases was a lone Greek girl, to whom they 
went at the Archbishop’s request. Her parents could not 
come to her. This girl was very ill, but recovered, and has 
since shown herself very grateful. 

One day an unknown woman accosted two Sisters on the 
street, and begged them to go to a house where, she said, 
all were ill but the father. The Sisters went to the place 
and found all, mother and children, in an improvised bed 
in the kitchen. This was explained by the fact that the 
sister-in-law had come to take care of them. She had sick- 
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ened and died, while the father was at his work. Her body 
was lying upstairs. It was then two days since her death, 
and several more days passed before the united efforts of 
the Sisters and the father of the family succeeded in having 
the body removed. ‘“‘ This poor family,” the Sisters say, 
“had no knowledge of any religion.” Poor indeed. 


SHARON HILL. 


In the Convent and Academy many were ill. Some had 
the influenza in a light form only, others were very sick. 
The Last Sacraments were given to three, and one young 
Sister was at the very door of death. She recovered. The 
parish school was closed October 7, at 10 a. m., thus leaving 
four more Sisters free for relief work. That same day 
came by telephone an urgent call for help from Lamokin, 
below Chester. The case was one of a young mother of 
two beautiful children, and one yet unborn. She had double 
pneumonia following an attack of influenza. Two Sisters 
went to this home in Lamokin that same afternoon, one to 
care for the patient, the other to take charge of household 
duties. The Sisters remained until a nurse was procured 
for the sufferer and relatives came to take care of the house, 
when they were summoned away to more urgent cases. 
This poor mother died after two weeks of unconsciousness 
and delirium. In the meantime another call came from 
Clifton Heights, where a mother of three children had had 
a relapse after two weeks of illness. The mother and sister 
of this woman were worn out with watching, and they 
begged for assistance. Two Sisters went at once to this 
home, but the patient died after two days. The Sisters 
were with her at the end as she requested. Her death was 
peaceful. 

The Sisters were called also to help in an Emergency 
Hospital established in a garage at Drexel Hill. Every 
day for two weeks two of the Sisters served the sick in this 
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garage, where all conditions, colors, creeds and nationalities 
were brought to the same level. What seems to have im- 
pressed the Sisters most painfully was the absence of all 
thought of God and religion in many cases, and, in some, 
what appeared to be a godless end. 

The Sisters were also called by representatives of. the 
Red Cross (non-Catholic) to serve in the Emergency Hos- 
pital at Ridley Park, established in a gymnasium. They 
were there a short time only when frequent and urgent calls 
for aid in the immediate neighborhood claimed their atten- 
tion and charity nearer home. They were called to visit 
private families, Catholics and non-Catholics, in Tolcroft, 
Glenolden, Clifton Heights, and Sharon Hill. In these 
homes they not only cared for the sick and afflicted, they 
did the work of the house. They attended to the cooking. 
cleaning rooms, washing, feeding, clothing and providing 
for children and babies, taking the place of nurse, mother 
or servant as the needs required. Not Catholics only, but 
non-Catholics and some unreasonably prejudiced against the 
Faith came begging for the Sisters’ aid. What was seen 
and observed by the people in this unselfish devotion to re- 
lieve human suffering and need seems to have opened the 
minds of some, the Sister says, and changed the attitude of 
many hitherto hostile to our Faith and religion. 


SISTERS OF THE IMMACULATE HEART. 


A Summary Report of Volunteer Services of the Sisters, Servants 
of the Immaculate Heart, in Emergency and General 
Hospitals, etc. 

October Ninth. — Thirty Sisters were selected from ten 
times that number of volunteers, for immediate duty at 
Emergency Hospital No. 1, at Holmesburg, Pa. These 
Sisters served in shifts of twelve hours, 7 a. m. to 7 p. m. 
and 7 p. m. to 7a. m. Those serving here were from the 
missions at St. Veronica’s, Holy Name, St. Paul’s, St. 
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Dominic’s, The Incarnation, Immaculate Conception, Ger- 
mantown, St. Monica’s, and St. Gabriel’s. 

Six volunteers were selected for the Philadelphia Hos- 
pital, Blockley, serving during the day only, 9 a. m. to 7 
p.m. This number was afterwards increased to nine Sis- 
ters, day service only. These Sisters were from the mis- 
sion at St. Agatha’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ten Sisters were chosen from those volunteering in dif- 
ferent missions, to go to Pottsville, where the Sisters of 
St. Joseph required assistance in three different hospitals 
which they were serving—the Pottsville General Hospital, 
the Pottsville Armory Emergency and the Miliken Home. 
The number of Sisters serving here was later increased to 
fourteen, besides the Sisters of St. Joseph, from St. Pat- 
rick’s, Pottsville, and St. Mary’s, St. Clair, Pa. All these 
Sisters were lodged at St. Patrick’s Convent, Pottsville. 
The hours of service were 7 a. m. to 7 p. m. and 7 p. m. to 
7 a.m. The Sisters sent to Pottsville were from the mis- 
sions at Most Blessed Sacrament, Phila., St. Anthony’s, 
Phila., and St. Clement’s, Paschalville, Phila. About five 
hundred and fifty patients were treated here during three 
weeks; most of them were miners from the surrounding 
villages. 


October Tenth. — Eight Sisters from the Gesu Convent 
offered their services at St. Joseph’s Hospital, to replace the 
nurses who have died there. Six have been accepted for 
duty from 8 a. m. to 4 p. m. each day. 

The services of ten Sisters, including one trained nurse 
from the Catholic Home Bureau, 1702 Summer Street, and 
nine from the Convent at St. Gabriel’s, have been accepted 
at Mater Misericordiae Hospital, West Philadelphia. 

Later, when many sick children, and the children of sick 
parents, were brought to the Home Bureau, these Sisters 
from the Home Bureau were recalled, and themselves re- 
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quired the aid of six outside Sisters at the Bureau. See the 
item at the end of this summary. 

Six Sisters from the Convents at Collingdale and Lans- 
downe, Pa., have been attending those stricken with the 
influenza at a Gypsey Camp, Roumanian Village, Delaware 
Co., Pa. More sincere evidence of appreciation has been 
shown by these neglected sufferers than by many in far 
better circumstances. The Emergency Hospital here was 
established under a tent. 


October Eleventh—An urgent call was received through 
Father Nash, of the Epiphany, for Sisters to act as nurses 
in the Emergency Hospital opened at Broad and Snyder 
Avenue by the “South Philadelphia Business Men”. 
Twenty Sisters were sent to this Emergency from the Mis- 
sions at St. Monica’s, St. Thomas’s, and the Community 
House (High School Sisters). These Sisters remained on 
duty in three shifts: midnight to 8a. m., 8a. m. to 4 p. m., 
4 p. m. to midnight. 

Approximately one hundred cases were treated here, the 
afflicted being mainly Russian Jews. 

Dr. Clemens was chief of staff, and he, together with 
Samuel Buck, Esq., organizer of this special relief, warmly 
commended the work of the Sisters. An engraved certifi- 
cate of appreciation and gratitude was sent by the South 
Philadelphia Emergency Relief Committee to each Sister. 


October Twelfth.—In answer to an appeal from the 
Women’s Hospital, 40th and Parrish Sts., two Sisters were 
sent there from St. Agatha’s for night duty.. Four different 
Sisters from St Agatha’s Convent have served here, on 
night duty only. 


October Thirteenth. — An urgent appeal was received 
from the Phoenixville Hospital for Sisters to assist the 
nurses there. Ten Sisters served there, on both day and 
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night duty, 7a. m. to 7 p.m.and7p.m.to7a.m. They 
came from the Convents at St. Paul’s and Sacred Heart, 
Phila., Pa., and from St. Mary’s, Phoenixville, Pa. 

An application was received from the “‘ Independent Re- 
publican Club” of South Philadelphia for Sisters to pre- 
pare an Emergency Hospital, No. 8 in their rooms at 1726 
South Broad St., Broad and Morris. 

The Sisters prepared everything here for the reception of 
. the sick poor of the district, and the hospital was formally 
opened on October fifteenth. These Sisters were from the 
Missions at St. Thomas’s, St. Gabriel’s, and St. Anthony’s, 
Philadelphia. Eighteen Sisters in all served, in shifts from 
8 a. m. to 8 p. m. and from 8 p. m. to 8 a. m. Approxi- 
mately sixty patients were treated. Letters of commenda- 
tion and gratitude were received from the authorities in 
charge of the hospital. 


October Fourteenth. — Four Professed Sisters at the 
Mother-House, West Chester, assisted by the Novices, pre- 
pared an Emergency Hospital in the building formerly 
occupied by the boys of St. Aloysius’ Academy, on the 
grounds, for the reception of those members of the Com- 
munity and Novitiate at Villa Maria who had been afflicted 
with the disease. 

Six Professed Sisters and forty members of the Novi- 
tiate were treated here. One postulant, Miss Nora Coggar, 
died (Oct. 17) of pneumonia, following upon influenza, 
which she had contracted while attending the funeral of her 
brother, who also died of the disease. 

There was no case of influenza in the Boy’s School, St. 
Aloysius’ Academy, West Chester. All the buildings here, 
including the Convent, the Novitiate and the little boys’ 
Academy were under strict quarantine from Thursday, Oct. 
3rd, until Sunday, November roth. 


October Seventeenth—In response to a very urgent ap- 
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peal, two Sisters from St. Veronica’s, Phila., two from St. 
Philomena’s, Lansdowne, Pa., and two from Immaculate 
Heart, Chester, Pa., went to Villa Maria Academy, Immac- 
ulata, Pa., to assist the Sisters of the Academy who were 
caring for pupils in the Academy and sick Sisters there. 

These Sisters, twelve in all, cared for ten sick Sisters, six 
postulants who had been sent over from West Chester to 
help at Immaculata and had been taken ill there, and eighty- 
five Academy pupils during four weeks. All at Immaculata 
had the disease in a light form with two exceptions, and in 
only one case were there even the slightest symptoms of 
pneumonia. The school was under strict quarantine from 
October 3rd until Sunday, November 17th. 

The Sisters stationed at our Convent of the Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary, Darby, Pa., prepared and served dinner every 
day during five weeks for the students of St. Charles’ Semi- 
nary, Overbrook, who were engaged in digging graves at 
Holy Cross Cemetery. 

Twelve Sisters from Immaculate Conception Convent, 
Germantown, cared for the students at the Lazarist Semi- 
nary who were afflicted with influenza there. 


Catholic Home Bureau, 1702 Summer Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


During the epidemic about one hundred and twenty-two 
children were received at the Bureau, nearly all suffering 
from influenza in greater or less degree. These children 
were placed at the Bureau temporarily during the illness of 
one or both parents at home. 

Twenty-seven of these were infants from one week to 
six months old. These remained for about one month at 
the Bureau. Six children died during the epidemic, all of 
whom had contracted the disease before their admission to 
the Home. 

Four Sisters in charge of the children were assisted by 
two Sisters from the Annunciation, two from Sacred Heart 
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and two from Holy Name, alternately, during several 
weeks. One of the Sisters (a trained nurse) superintended 
the work. 
Summary. 
Children admitted. .122..ranging from I week to I5 years 
(27 under 6 months). 


i@at lian, wey. 161583, LO 
Nurses........... 4..8tationed regularly at the Home 
Bureau. 
and 6..relief helpers serving alternately 
in pairs. 


Children dismissed 
on or before No- 
WeMmpersO oak. 76 


In Philadelphia the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart 
have twenty-six convents or mission houses. From these 
convents one hundred and twenty-seven Sisters were serv- 
ing in general and emergency hospitals; one hundred and 
sixty-two caring for the sick in private homes. There were 
one hundred and eleven Sisters sick with influenza, and 
seven died in the Philadelphia convents. 

Outside Philadelphia are twenty-nine convents, including 
the Mother House at West Chester and Villa Maria at Im- 
maculata. In these were one hundred and four sick Sisters 
(add eighty-five sick pupils to be cared for at Villa Maria 
Academy, Immaculata). Forty-four Sisters were nursing 
in private homes in the country missions, and sixty-two 
served in emergency hospitals. 


Relief Work of the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart—Emergency 
and General Hospitals. 


BLOCKLEY. 
One Sister tells of “district nursing” in St. Agatha’s 
parish before she was sent to Blockley. Her words reveal 
a state of mind which was probably the thought and con- 
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sciousness of most of these volunteers. “I joined those 
who volunteered to nurse,’ she says, “ realizing fully my 
incompetency, so that the act seemed to be presumptuous. 
But God has supplied what was lacking from total inex- 
perience, and truthfully I can say the memories of October, 
1918, hold some of the most consoling thoughts of my life. 

“On October 10 two companions with myself were sent 
to a house in the rear of Haverford Avenue. Bravely we 
started; but no one admitted until later the extreme timid- 
ity experienced, not from fear of the disease, but from 
coming in contact with strangers in strange homes. 

“We found a sick mother with two sick children in the 
same bed, and in another bed three more, but all in the 
same room. The windows were closed tightly, and we felt 
that we could taste the fever. The father, who was just 
recovering, and a boy of nine were the only nurses. We 
relieved them, and, after bathing the patients, giving the 
medicines prescribed and some nourishment, we cleaned 
the room and prepared some food for the father. We re- 
turned to this same house on Friday and Saturday (Oct. 
11-12). About noon on Saturday, October 12, I received 
a note from Mother telling me to return at once as some 
Sisters were needed elsewhere. I was sent with five others 
to the Philadelphia General Hospital, Blockley. . . . 

“We were met at the entrance and conducted to that 
part of the establishment in which we were to work. That 
walk from the entrance to the wards seemed unending. 
One of the Sisters whispered to me: ‘ How shall we ever 
get in?’—meaning the next day. I replied: ‘I think we’re 
getting in beautifully; what worries me is, how shall we 
get out?’ 

““ When we reached our destination we found five wards 
full of men. We were informed that another Community 
had been given charge of the women and children, but the 
men had to lie there neglected. 
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“ Notwithstanding our inexperience, we were given full 
charge of these wards, as the two head nurses of this de- 
partment were entirely alone. These ladies are Catholics, 
and had implicit confidence in the Sisters. They left the 
mixing of medicines to us; and this, with the taking of 
temperatures and respirations and the feeding of those too 
weak to help themselves, comprised our daily tasks. We 
had orderlies for all the other ward work. 

“There were about twenty-five or thirty men in each 
ward and adjoining shack. Most of these were men who 
had come to Philadelphia to work in ammunition plants, 
and generally they had been living in one rented room. 
They were lying there with the dirt of their work still on 
their hands and faces. Many of them had not received 
attention since their entrance. (The reason of this is, of 
course, evident—overcrowded conditions.) Their gratitude 
for any attention from us was really touching. 

“We had been told that we might expect any kind or 
class at Blockley, and this was verified. We had in our 
wards Greeks, Italians, Jews, Armenians, Negroes, Poles, 
and even East Indians. They were all God’s sick children, 
and I loved them. 

“We were going constantly from nine in the morning 
until six in the evening. Then we returned to the Convent, 
tired, very tired; but it was sweet to come home. We ate 
our supper immediately, then went to Chapel for Benedic- 
tion of the Most Blessed Sacrament. After this we retired, 
but not until we had told, in a few brief moments of rec- 
reation, our little experiences of the day. 

“One night just before we left the wards a man, non- 
Catholic, died. We prayed with him up to the last; and, 
though he seemed unconscious to all else, he still, even with 
the death-rattle in his throat, repeated the aspirations we 
whispered in his ear. The head nurse, moved by this, gave 
him conditional Baptism. 
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“ That night at Benediction I resolved not to let another 
man die without making some effort to find out if there was 
any Catholicity in him. . . . There was in my ward a man 
named Robert, thirty years old, Protestant, according to 
the chart. He had told me that his mother had died when 
he was five years old, and that his sisters and brothers had 
all been separated... . 

“On the morning following my resolution, to which I 
have referred, I was making my rounds as usual, and just 
as I was leaving Robert’s bed I noticed the chaplain down 
the corridor. I recalled my resolution of the night before, 
and, turning back, I asked: ‘ Robert, were you ever a 
Catholic?’ Imagine my surprise when he answered, ‘ Yes, 
I was born one’ (of Catholic parents). ‘ Will you see a 
priest?’ ‘Yes.’ . . . I did not walk, I ran down that cor- 
ridor. The chaplain came back with me. Robert received 
his first Holy Communion on his death-bed. I never ex- 
pect anything this side of heaven to give me the joy which 
I experienced that morning. After the priest had gone, 
Robert called me and thanked me for getting the priest. 
He said: ‘ You have made me very happy. You certainly 
have taken my mother’s place today.’ His attitude toward 
recovering was changed. He died with perfect resignation. 

“We had another young man who had lost his faith. 
He seemed devoted to the Sisters, but refused absolutely to 
see the priest. He-consented, however, to wear a medal of 
our Blessed Mother, and at parting he recited the Hail Mary 
to please us.” 

The Sister recommends this young man to the prayers of 
those who read this account. 

“On October 26 we bade ‘ Good-bye’ to Blockley. The 
regret expressed by our co-laborers and the remaining 
patients made the parting rather impressive. However, we 
were glad to return to our Convent home with a deeper 
knowledge of human nature and the sorrows and miseries 
of the life ‘ of the world ’.” 
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EmMerGENCY No. 8—1726 S. Broan. 


A Sister writes: “ Our hours were from 8 p. m. to 8 
a.m. The first night on arriving at the hospital we found 
six patients in our ward; before morning we had four- 
teen, most of them in a dying condition. The sights were 
almost too pitiful to describe. . . . The patients began to 
come in about one o'clock, three of them in delirium, and 
almost unmanageable. . . . I had, on an average, twelve 
women, six babies and about four men to take care of. 
There was not one minute to be called my own, some patient 
needing attention all the time. The call ‘ Sister’ could be 
heard every minute during the night. One woman, a Cath- 
olic, could be counted a martyr (from her endurance in 
suffering). I undertook to undress her, and the flesh from 
her body fell off in my ‘hands. It seems the people at home 
had put coal oil on her to ease the pain. She lived four 
days in that agony. Never a murmur escaped from her 
lips, only a loving look of gratitude when I would ask her 
to make the offering of her sufferings to God, to bear her 
purgatory here. 

“Several nights later in the service I spent carrying a 
baby, three months old, on one arm, and one six months 
old on the other. When a patient called I had to lay the 
babies down at the foot of the bed to attend to the call. 
The look of gratitude on the faces of the sick would repay 
us for any inconvenience we had to endure. Several of 
our Jewish patients told us that the Sisters were the ones 
who helped them to get well; and they assured us that they 
would always have a kind feeling for us. We had also the 
great pleasure of seeing many persons receive the Sacra- ” 
ments after having been away for long years. 

“Through this experience I have learned to appreciate 
my vocation to the religious life more than ever before.” 

A Sister tells of her first day’s experience, when “clothed 
in a long white gown, falling from the shoulders to the 
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shoe-tops (over the habit of blue serge), and a gauze mask,” 
the nurse gave her a first lesson in bathing a patient. “I 
felt an awful sensation creep over me,” she says, “ but | 
recalled that I had volunteered to help suffering humanity, 
and that God will take care of His own. Ina few moments 
the terrible ordeal was over, and I felt greatly relieved 
when I walked out of the ward. . . . The next day the 
sight that met my eyes as I entered the hospital I shall 
never forget. Glancing to the left I saw the men’s ward 
crowded. On the right, where the office was, there seemed 
to be great excitement. A big colored man, who was de- 
lirious, was screaming and grasping at everything within 
his reach. Two policemen were holding him down. On 
the other side were two figures stretched on cots covered 
with white sheets, while on another cot lay a man gasping, 
his eyes and mouth wide open. The nurse told us that the 
two on the cots were dead, and the other was dying. I was 
struck, at first, with a fearful dread, for I never came in 
close contact with death but once in my life. But realizing 
what must be done, I quickly put on my gown and mask, 
and, being assigned to the women’s ward, | began my 
{second day’s] duties. Several women were brought in 
who were to be bathed, made comfortable and given nour- 
ishment. Then from all sides seemed to come the call, 
‘Sister’. One wanted a drink; another was cold, and 
.needed a blanket, and perhaps a hot-water bag; still an- 
other needed an ice-cap. This continued all through the 
day—for several days there was no change. It was pitiful 
to see the suffering of those afflicted, and to hear the moans 
and cries of those who were dying. 

“We had about six babies to care for. It was part of 
my work to bathe and nourish them. And when the rush 
was over, I took a few minutes, now and again, to carry 
them and show them to their mothers, if they were there. 
for it seemed to comfort them. 
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“ One little girl, a non-Catholic, who had not been living 
a good life, was able to tell our dear Lord that she was 
sorry for everything she had done wrong. The priest 
baptized her conditionally, and immediately she became 
unconscious. She died a few hours later. I helped to 
prepare her body for burial. 

“The gratitude of all was marked, and that alone (the 
evidence of gratefulness) would repay for any little incon- 
venience of our work. The Jews especially marveled at 
the Sisters helping them, and usually gave them the credit 
of ‘ pulling them through ’.” 

One good Sister writes: “I put Sacred Heart badges on 
all, whether Catholic or Jew or Protestant, Italian or col- 
ored. If the Jew lost his badge, he would give me no 
peace till he found it. 

“One young colored man was raving in delirium, and 
was guarded by two officers. I was sent to take charge of 
him while the two officers were off duty. He was strapped 
to his iron bed, and the blood was oozing from every part 
of his body. His screams were heart-rending. He imag- 
ined that he was to be murdered. I asked him to say after 
me the little aspirations: ‘My Jesus, mercy; Mary, help’. 
He became quiet at once, and, after I placed a Sacred Heart 
badge on him and a medal of our Blessed Mother, he be- 
came perfectly sane, and asked me if any colored people 
belonged to the Catholic Church. I gave him a catechism 
and a prayer book. His wife came to take him home, and 
he told her everything; and soon the wife was as much 
pleased with our holy religion as the man. 

“One old man called me, after a few days in the hos- 
pital, and asked me to write a letter for him, which he dic- 
tated. It was addressed to a woman with whom he had 
boarded and settled some financial affairs. His life, he said, 
had been spent in the depths of sin. I told him that God 
would pardon him, if only he would be sorry and make a 
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good confession. He told me that he was willing, and I 
sent to St. Rita’s for a priest who could understand. Thus 
after long years he came back to God. These poor people 
died in great numbers, but comforted by the Sacraments. 
I found them always, though taken in off the street, models 
of patience, respect, modesty, and a delicacy towards the 
Sisters that can be accounted for only as the result or the 
reward of charity. 

“TI feel that the good done by the Sisters, both corporal 
and spiritual, will bring blessings on the community.” 


EMERGENCY HospITAL, OPENED BY THE SouTH PHILA- 
DELPHIA BuSsINESS MEN, BROAD AND SNYDER AVENUE. 


October 11 twenty Sisters of the Immaculate Heart were 
detailed to serve in this hospital from the Mission Houses 
at St. Monica’s, St. Thomas’, and the Community House 
(High School Sisters), 2018 Green Street. The Sisters 
served in three shifts: midnight to 8 a. m., 8 a. m. to 4 
p- m., 4 p. m. to midnight. Approximately one hundred 
cases of influenza were treated here, the afflicted being 
mainly Jews. Doctor Clemens was chief of staff. He, 
together with Samuel Buck, Esq., organizer of this special 
relief, warmly recommended the work of the Sisters. An 
engraved certificate of acknowledgment. and gratitude was 
given to each one of the Sisters. 

A Sister tells of her experience here the first night, en- 
livened by the incident of having to watch and control a 
delirious colored man who was bent on “catching the 
Kaiser”. This “ catching’? meant to climb out of the 
window by way of the steam pipes and radiator. It was 
found necessary at last to put William into a straightjacket, 
two of the Sisters holding him down while the nurse 
wound sheets around him, binding him securely to the cot. 
The following night two policemen were secured to keep 
guard over William. The experience with the women of 
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the previous night probably left brain impressions which 
changed the purpose of William, who now no longer 
planned to “ catch the Kaiser”, but pleaded to see his wife 
“ Lil’, to whom he seemed very loyally devoted. During 
the night one of the Sisters had occasion to pass through 
the room where William lay, guarded by the two represen- 
tatives of public safety. William, looking up suddenly, as 
he caught sight of the Sister, exclaimed, “Is that my Lil? 
Yes, that’s her’, holding out his big black arms, “ That’s 
my Lil”. The Sister, whether frightened or dismayed, 
quickly disappeared, with no apologies to William or the 
guardians of his liberty. 

Another Sister tells how an automobile called at the Con- 
vent, St. Thomas’, every night to take herself and her 
companion Sister to the Emergency at Broad and Snyder 
Avenue, where they were on duty in the men’s ward from 
twelve midnight to eight o’clock a. m. She speaks of her 
impressions on entering that dimly lighted ward for the 
first time, at midnight, where the breath of pestilence could 
almost be felt, and every helpless form on its cot seemed 
to suggest the thought, “ Where you are, I may be”. She 
describes the suffering of one young man who had served 
our country in France, and had been instructed and bap- 
tized in the Hospital. In his extreme pain he would cry 
out, “ Father in heaven! take me”. He died peacefully. 

Another case is described in which the patient would 
grab wildly at everything within reach of his bed. “TI 
whispered the Act of Contrition and ejaculations to him; 
but as a continual vapor came from his mouth, I could 
not stand there long. The next night the Lord had taken 
him—to rest, I hope.” 

“Some became unconscious and passed away, not know- 
ing (apparently) that death was near. Others, who seemed 
to be on the way to recovery, we would find the next night, 
when we came on duty, had passed to eternity. 
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“One night 1 was called to the women’s ward where a 
young mother was breathing her last. She was trying to 
say something, but could not speak. Then holding a glass 
of milk, she pointed to the baby. In all her pain her one 
thought seemed to be that baby would be in want. 

“ There were also some very amusing incidents. One 
patient requested one night that he might be given a mask 
(which the nurses and Sisters wore), saying that he did 
not want the disease the other fellows had.” 

Another Sister writes: “Each day brought new pa- 
tients. As soon as one recovered or died, his bed was 
occupied by another. Sometimes new cases were waiting 
in the office until a dead body could be removed ” to make 
room for a new occupant. 

“The doctor instructed us to see that every man re- 
ceived the attention of either priest, minister, or rabbi. 

“One day I noticed a Catholic name on one of the 
charts. I said to the man: ‘ Did you see the priest? He 
replied: ‘I am not a Catholic’. ‘ But your name indicates 
that you should be.’ I was then called away to get a glass 
of water for the priest who was giving the Sacraments to 
another man. I mentioned the case to the priest, who then 
went over to the man and remained about an hour. He 
found that he had been baptized and received his first Holy 
Communion in France. He had come to this country, it 
appears, later enlisted and had served three years in the 
now late war. The priest. informed me that he had heard 
his Confession and given him Holy Communion. He re- 
quested me to say some prayers of thanksgiving with him. 
as he knew no prayers. A few days later this patient grew 
much weaker, and during intense suffering he showed great 
patience. He was anointed, and died a very happy death.” 


Another Sister tells of her first night on duty, thirteen 
hours. Later the shifts were shortened and her time of 
service was from four p. m. to midnight, when the Sisters 
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rode to the Convent from the Hospital in a taxicab. 
Incidentally she mentions that her first night’s charge was 
to take care of eight patients (women), including two 
babies, all very sick and requiring constant attention. Of 
these eight, all were Hebrews but one Catholic woman. 
Of the Jewish rabbi, she says that he visited the wards 
daily and distributed newspapers to the convalescents. 
“He always bowed very profoundly to us, and showed 
great respect.” 


HoLMESBURG EMERGENCY, No. I. 


After Mass and Holy Communion six Sisters start for 
Holmesburg from St. Veronica’s. ‘‘ Now to find where 
the Hospital is we inquired from the car conductors, who 
were most kind to us when they learned that we were to 
care for the sick. One gentleman in the car paid our fares, 
then said in a loud voice” (for the benefit of all in the 
car), “* Now, what would Philadelphia do if it were not 
for these good women?’ 

“After much anxiety we reached Emergency No. 1. 
There we met a nurse wearing a mask and a long white 
robe. She conducted us to the office of the head nurse, 
and in two minutes we had our masks and gowns on (worn 
over the habit of blue serge), and were ready for work. 

“There were over three hundred patients, and only 
twelve nurses (this was October 11) to look after them, so 
one can imagine the distress, the neglect and the misery of 
these poor creatures. Some did not have their faces washed 
for days before we came; their bedclothing had not been 
changed for a like period of time. The nurses were almost 
distracted, they could not attend to the sick, and, indeed. 
they gave the Sisters a warm welcome. 

“ My first day in Ward No. 3, the womens’ ward, I shall 
never forget. One cannot imagine it — ninety women so 
sick and so helpless, moaning, coughing; some were partly 
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delirious ; others would get out of bed and follow us around 
the ward begging us to be allowed to go home. Then, to 
try to quiet them. Others were calling for ‘ice water’, 
an ‘ice-cap’, a ‘hot-water bag’, a ‘priest’, a ‘doctor’. 
It is beyond description. 

“Several times, during the first four days, we would 
stand aside in the corridors and on the stairways to give 
place to the men who were carrying out dead bodies. The 
first day we saw thirteen bodies carried out to the dead- 
house within four hours. The odor from this dead-house 
was something dreadful. We could notice it two squares 
away. On the second day they dug a trench on the grounds, 
and placed the dead bodies in it until the relatives could 
have the remains removed. 

“About the fourth day everything became more quiet and 
we had things in fine working order. Miss Reeder re- 
marked one day: ‘I am not a Catholic, but it is surprising 
to see the change there is in this place since the Sisters 
came ’. 

“ The first week we were on duty from 7 a. m. until 7 
p.m. Then the night force relieved us. The second week 
we arose at 3: 30a. m., and were out at the hospital before 
five o’clock. We were then on duty until 2 p.m. During 
these hours we had never a minute to waste. We began, 
as soon as we came on duty, washing faces, combing hair, 
making the sick generally comfortable — then they were 
ready for breakfast. This meant to prepare ninety trays 
to carry them to the beds; after breakfast, to collect them 
all again. This kept us busy until 10 o’clock a. m., the time 
for their liquid diet, which meant ninety cups of either 
milk, orange juice or ice water. Then change their night 
dresses. This kept us until 12 o’clock, time for diet again. 
Many improved and went home well who, if they had not 
been brought to the hospital, would have died of neglect.” 

Another Sister writes: “I left Germantown early the 
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next morning (October 10) for Holmesburg. During the 
day two Sisters came from St. Monica’s, and the three of 
us went to the hospital. Our experience of the first night 
can hardly be described, as the place was anything but 
ready. Only a few nurses and three poor Sisters without 
any experience. They did not stop bringing in patients 
during the whole night. We had as many as three and 
four always waiting to be put to bed. Thank God, the next 
night things had wonderfully improved. Everything now 
seemed to be in working order, and plenty of good help, 
from various sources. First of all, the good Sisters, some 
firemen from different fire-houses, and some prisoners from 
the prison (House of Correction) who were serving time. 
All worked faithfully, and seemed willing and eager to do 
anything to be helpful. ; 

“T remained on night duty from Oct. 10 to Oct. 28. 
working twelve hours, from seven to seven. During this 
time I had the consolation of some conversions, and of see- 
ing many return to the Sacraments . . . not one Catholic 
under my observation died without receiving the Last 
Sacraments.” 


_ The Sisters from Germantown were taken to Holmes- 
burg daily in a private car. Their hours ‘ 
rd. AN tO. 7p: Ml. 


33 


“on duty” were 


“The poor suffering men,” writes one of the Sisters in 
her report to the Superior, “ were cheered by our presence, 
and in addition to the physical services we could render 
them, many of them were spiritually benefitted. . . . Our 
garb, of course, represented religion to many of these poor 
sufferers. . . . Many asked for our prayers, and I humbly 
believe many of them were brought to make good acts of 
contrition, and so had a good death because of our pres- 
ence. As is usual, we also made a favorable impression 
upon many of the non-Catholics. Numbers of them were 
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at least taught to say their prayers, and many asked us 
about our faith. One poor Jew, who knew nothing about 
religion, noticed the Sacred Heart badge pinned on my 
apron, and asked, * Why do you wear the picture of Christ ? 
[ explained to him how we asked the Sacred Heart (which 
symbolizes God’s love in the Sacred Humanity of Jesus) to 
protect us. * If the Christ will protect you,’ he said, ‘ why - 
not pin one on me, so that I too may ask Him to cure me?” 
I pinned it on. While doing so I asked him what he would 
do if he got better. ‘ Then I'll wear it,’ he answered, ‘ that 
He may protect me during the remainder of my life.’” 


Another Sister reports to her Superior: “At first we had 
great trouble about transportation, leaving home (St. Mon- 
ica’s) about four in the morning and getting back about 
nine p.m. In the intervening hours we were engaged con- 
stantly waiting on the sick and dying. I was assigned to 
the women’s acute ward. This meant that death was an- 
ticipated for the patients in that ward. I was present at 
many, many deaths, and tried to help them turn their last 
thoughts to God. One case impressed me deeply. A Lu- 
theran woman lay dying on a cot. Her little girl, a mere 
baby, lay very ill in the next cot. The mother became un- 

conscious and for hours the child tugged at the white screen, 

which was placed around the dying bed, begging a word 
from her mother. The mother died and yet the baby called. 
A week or so later the little one was taken away to a home, 
but still questioning the apparent neglect of her mother. 
Many of the patients were Catholics, and appreciated the 
badges of the Sacred Heart which were given them. As 
usual, the Jews thought they were missing something, and 
some of them asked for a ‘ Red Ticket’ too.” 


Another Sister tells of what appeared to be an inter- 
minable ride by trolley—an hour and thirty minutes from 
the Convent to the Home for the Indigent at Byberry. 
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The Sisters were not familiar with car routes, and had been 
told to inquire from the conductors how to reach the 
“Home for the Indigent”. They were amused, perhaps a 
little humbled, to hear the instructions of one conductor to 
another as they changed trolleys: “ These ladies for the 
Home of the Indignant ”. 

The first experience of this same Sister after reaching 
the hospital was a scene of singular pathos, yet one of the 
not unusual occurrences during the epidemic. Shortly after 
the Sister’s entrance into the ward an Italian woman died. 
By her side were her brother and her son, a boy of fifteen, 
who could not speak English. The Sister was moved to 
pity by the uncontrolled sobbing of the boy. As she knew 
that the body must be removed, she tried to offer some 
consolation. She then, through an interpreter, an Italian 
working on the place, learned that the boy’s father lay at 
home dead, and that he had not a dollar in the world to 
meet the cost of burying the remains of his parents. “ Fin- 
ally we advised them to consult the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul, and we felt that they would receive assistance.” 

In contrast to the above experience is one of the follow- 
ing day, told by the same Sister. “A very respectable col- 
ored woman was seriously ill, and I observed that the 
screen, which is usually put around the bed of the dying, 
was placed around her bed. By the side of the bed two 
other colored women were kneeling, and a tall man stood 
at the head of the bed. Seeing the weeping women kneel- 
ing and thinking that I might be of some service, I stepped 
close to them and asked, ‘ Are you Catholics?’ ‘No,’ re- 
plied one of the women, ‘ but Helen thought she would like 
to receive Communion before she dies.’ ‘ And is this your 
minister?’ said I. ‘Yes.’ Turning to me, the minister then 
said that he thought Helen’s head should be raised slightly 
while she swallowed the contents of a wine glass which he 
held. I gladly raised Helen’s head, spoke a word or two 
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of consolation and went away, never thinking of a com- 
munion service. 

“A few minutes later I met a Catholic nurse, who told 
me the details. The minister, on arriving at the hospital, 
had asked for wine. There was no wine. Brandy was 
then asked for. There was none to be found in the drug 
department. “ But we have whiskey.” He accepted the 
substitute, whiskey. “Now may I have a little bread?” he 
asked. It was found that there was no bread in the build- 
ing. “‘ But we have crackers and Uneeda biscuits.” These 
were accepted — crackers and whiskey, materia apta for 
Helen’s last Communion. Instead of a stimulant, as the 
Sister thought, these were the sacramental elements, in the 
subjective and sincere faith of the participants, of the most 
sacred and divine rite in the heritage of Christian religion. 
Whatever the results, physiological or psychological, of the 
crackers and whiskey, Helen improved, and, when the Sister 
left the hospital, she was a promising convalescent.” 

Another Sister reports: “ One man said to me: ‘ Sister, 
God must have sent me here to change my opinion of you 
Catholic ladies. I hated Catholics before this epidemic. 
Now I shall revere the name of the Catholic Sisterhoods, 
and defend them as my life. You good ladies came here 
to nurse us at the risk of your own lives, and I have learned 
my lesson. God bless you.’”’ 

One of the Sisters reports this bit of revelation of the 
psychology of human nature, colored. “ There was a rift 
in the clouds of sorrow at times,” she says, “ that we find 
amusing now, in the retrospect. A colored girl who was 
helping in the diet kitchen thought she missed two of the 
Sisters one night, and finally she asked, ‘ Where are your 
two little blue-eyed girls tonight? I sure hope they’re not 
sick.’ I told her that they were in another ward on duty. 
After considerable thought, she asked, ‘Is it true that they 
have not been out after dark for six years?’ ‘ Yes,’ I re- 
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plied, ‘and I have not been out after nightfall for twenty- 
five years.’ She could find no words adequate to express 
her astonishment, but for days she repeated this choice bit 
of gossip to everyone who came in any way near her 
vicinity.” 


WomeEn’s HospiTAL, FoRTIETH AND PARRISH. 


Two Sisters of the Immaculate Heart from St. Agatha’s 
Convent served here on night duty, 7 p. m. to 7 a. m. 

One of the Sisters writes: ‘‘ We were inexperienced, but 
tried to follow out the doctor’s orders. We watched care- 
fully, and especially when we found a patient’s chart marked 
serious. Each night we assisted at several deaths. After 
respiration ceased we prepared the bodies for the morgue. 
The month of October, 1918, numbers some of the most 
memorable and, I trust, some of the most meritorious days 
of my life.” 

Another Sister tells of her experience and impressions: 
“Leaving the Convent each evening about seven o'clock, 
we were on duty until seven next morning. I was appointed 
to a ward where the violent patients were cared for. It 
was a terrible sight to behold, I shudder to recall it; the 
poor victims, some delirious and screaming, others trying to 
sleep, and still others breathing their last. I was instructed 
to keep a close watch that no one got out of bed. There 
was one woman, who weighed over two hundred, who had 
to be carefully watched. She had made vain attempts to 
get away, and was now strapped to the bed. She was vio- 
lently tearing the bedclothes. I remember how, after this 
woman died, I trembled when the nurse asked me to assist 
her in preparing the body for burial. I feared to show re- 
luctance; I had no experience, but offered to do my best. 

“Another evening, on reaching the ward I found a col- 
ored lady giving considerable trouble. Toward midnight 
her screams and shrieks in delirium were terrible. While I 
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assisted the nurse in strapping her to the bed, she attempted 
to strike me with a glass tumbler, and nearly tore the uni- 
form off the nurse. She would have injured us both if 
we had not quickly overpowered her and strapped her 
securely to the bed. 

“ Each night was a repetition of the previous one—bath- 
ing the sick, distributing medicines, giving nourishment. 
preparing the dead for the morgue. This continued for two 
weeks, when at last the plague was under control, and we 
returned to our Convent with memories of an experience 
which will remain as long as we live.” 


PHOENIXVILLE HOSPITAL. 


A Sister sent to Phoenixville for relief work from the 
Convent of the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart, Sacred 
Heart Parish, Philadelphia, gives her experience in part. 
She says that “ most of the patients; in fact, as it appeared 
to us, all were foreigners: Italians, Poles, Slavs, Lithu- 
anians. We could hardly understand a word they uttered. 
We learned later to know them by their first names, the last. 
(family) name being usually too difficult to spell and im- 
possible to pronounce. In many instances entire families 
were in the hospital. One case in particular, a family of 
seven, came under our notice. From the mother of this 
family came the pleading request every time we passed the 
bed: ‘Sis’, you getta my man; Sis’, justa five min, me 
looka my man.’ After vain attempts to quiet the fears of 
the poor sick woman, the Sisters, believing that they had 
located the ‘ man’ wanted, a convalescent in the men’s ward. 
had him brought to ‘ Rosie’, who, with loud protests and 
gesticulations, gave evidence that he was not the ‘man’ in 
request, and renewed her pleading, ‘Sis’, justa five min, 
me looka my man’.” 

This same Sister gives an interesting description of the 
death of a young woman, a Slav of powerful frame. A 
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young man, who came to the hospital every day to act as 
interpreter, told her of her dangerous condition. “ Im- 
mediately she began to sing very plaintively. We asked 
him what she was saying. He told us that she was begging 
God for mercy. We lighted the candle, and procuring holy 
water, we began to recite the prayers for the dying. As 
there was no crucifix at hand, I took mine from the chain 
and placed it in her hand. She pressed it to her lips very 
devoutly.” She died repeating, after the Sisters, the beau- 
tiful aspiration, “ My Jesus, mercy ”. 

During the recitation of prayers for the dying, the Sister 
says, every other sound was hushed in the ward. The 
nurses marveled and expressed their surprise at the power 
of this simple act of religion to quiet the moaning and the 
constant appeals of the other sufferers in the ward. 

One of the nurses, herself a “‘ convalescent ’’, remarked, 
when first she saw the Sisters without the “ mask”, how 
young they appeared; and she was impressed especially by 
one Sister’s youthful appearance, whom she judged to be 
about twenty-one. That Sister is a jubilarian, twenty-five 
years professed in religion. 

After conditions in the hospital were gotten well under 
control, the Philadelphia Sisters assisted their associates of 
the Phoenixville Community in the work of “district nurs- 
ing”’ in a section of the town known as the Italian, or for- 
eign settlement. Judging from the Sisters’ vivid descrip- 
tion of experiences here, these were foreigners not only to 
American customs and ways of life, but too often strangers 
to cleanliness and sanitary surroundings. Truly, most of 
us know little — perhaps, under ordinary conditions, care 
less—about how the rest of us live or exist. 

“ After two weeks of this experience,” the Sister says, 
“we returned to our Convent, glad to have been able to do 
some little service for suffering humanity.” They returned 
from the passing experience of public notice to the daily 
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routine of school work, the work of a life devoted to the 
training of the spirit, the minds and affections of other 
men’s children, a work less prominent in the eye of the 
public, but of vital importance to the religion and morals 
of the growing generation, the support and security of 
social and civil life for the future. 


PoTTSVILLE—Sisters J. H. M. 


One of the Sisters, who had previously been doing dis- 
trict nursing in the parish of St. Francis de Sales, describes 
the call for help in Pottsville, the meeting of ten Sisters 
(this number was later increased to fourteen) at the sta- 
tion for the train which leaves Philadelphia 4:30 p. m., 
their arrival, and their welcome by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
at St. Patrick’s Convent, Pottsville, October 10. The Sis- 
ters were so distributed as to have some of them on duty at 
each of the three hospitals during both shifts, night and 
day—7 a. m. to 7 p. m. 

“That night” (Oct. 10), writes this Sister, “three 
other Sisters and myself were appointed for night duty. 
These were my hours on duty during my two week’s stay 
in Pottsville. I shall never forget my first night’s experi- 
ence in the Armory Emergency Hospital, where there were 
on one floor about eighty men, and on the other about one 
hundred women. The hardest thing of all, especially for 
one who had never before witnessed death, was to see these 
strong men dying off one after the other. . . . It was re- 
markable that even the non-Catholics asked the Sisters to 
remain near them, and in their dying moments they would 
repeat the beautiful aspiration: ‘My Jesus, mercy ’.” 

(To be continued.) 
TNE T 


Villanova, Pa. 


MOTHER MARY PATRICIA WALDRON. 


BY REV. H. J. HEUSER, D.D. 


Mother Mary Patricia was the first Superior of the Sis- 
ters of Mercy in Philadelphia. She entered as a pioneer of 
the Order, in the work of Catholic education and charities, 
in the diocese; and for nearly sixty years remained a domi- 
nant, though unobtrusive, factor in maintaining a high 
standard of efficiency in that field. But the influence of her 
example, of her direction and counsel has gone far beyond 
the confines of the city and diocese in which she labored. 

Anna Waldron, by which name Mother Patricia was 
known before her reception into the religious family of the 
Sisters of Mercy, was born in February, 1834, at Tuam, 
Ireland, the youngest of four children. When but two 
years old she lost her father. As her mother was in deli- 
cate health, the child was entrusted to the care of a near 
relative who had the management of a large estate outside 
the city. Later she was sent to a select school in Tuam, 
conducted by a Mrs. Hackett. The quality of her home, as 
well as of the school which she attended, not only gave her 
a polite education, but imbued her with a taste for spiritual 
things calculated to refine the natural graces of her womanly 
disposition. 

There were other influences, however, which acted 
strongly upon mind and heart in the formation of her 
future vocation. Those who are familiar with the sad facts 
of Ireland’s history during the middle period of the last 
century will readily recall the harrowing scenes which at- 
tended the two years of the great famine. Of these scenes 
the young girl happened to be a daily witness, and this at an 
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age when she was most susceptible to impressions of a sym- 
pathetic nature. She herself often spoke of it. The potato 
famine of 1846 and 1847 brought days of heart-rending 
desolation and suffering, such as Ireland (though famine 
years had been a frequent enough landmark in her history) 
had not experienced since the days of Queen Elizabeth, in 
1586. The failure of the crops, followed by the plague, 
brought before the young girl’s eyes, day by day, the sight 
of famished mothers by their cabin doors bemoaning the 
babes starving upon their cold breasts; haggard men bent 
low by the roadside straining for a morsel of half-rotted 
seed potato; children crying for bread. The sounds of woe, 
the moans of the dying, and the shuffle of men who were 
burying their dead without sacred dirge or priestly absolu- 
tion, were everywhere. Such miseries bade the girl of thir- 
teen lift her hands to help, and her heart to pray. They 
aroused the desire to follow the life of those brave women 
whom she saw in the habit of Sisters of Mercy moving 
among the stricken people to relieve the hungry, the sick, 
and the dying. 

The Irish Order of Sisters of Mercy had been established 
in 1827. Mother Katherine McAuley, the foundress, had 
died in 1841. When the famine broke out, the communities 
established in different parts of Ireland under her zealous 
care were prepared to answer the calls for assistance from 
all quarters. When the sad days had passed there came 
demands for the service of the Sisters from those whom the 
misery had driven to foreign lands, and who now remem- 
bered the blessing of the angels of mercy at home. Bishop 
Michael O’Connor had been enabled to secure a foundation 
for Pittsburgh in 1843. Soon other houses were opened in 
Loretto, Providence, Hartford, New Haven, and Man- 
chester. All these were under the care of Mother Xavier 
Warde, one of the earliest co-laborers with the Mother 
Foundress. 
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From the House in Manchester, opened in 1858, a new 
affiliation was made, at the request of Bishop Wood, in 
Philadelphia. This was in 1861. The first Superior of the 
Philadelphia Community, appointed in the autumn of 1861, 
was Mother Mary Patricia Waldron. She had entered the 
Order at Ballinrobe, one of the convents established in the 
archdiocese of Tuam. The Superior of that community, 
Mother Mary Gertrude O’Brien, at once recognizing the 
exceptional gifts of her young postulant, had placed her, 
even before the white veil was given her, in charge of a 
class, and soon after she had become directress of the pupil 
teachers and monitress of the free school. 

Her vows had been made before Archbishop John Mc- 
Hale, the Lion of Juda, as his countrymen called him. The 
name she received in her new baptism into the religious life 
was calculated to make her remember a double bond of faith 
and patriotism. She had meant indeed by her religious 
profession to sever all earthly attachments. She had sancti- 
fred to the highest possible purpose all the affections of her 
virginal heart in answering the invitation of the Divine 
Spouse: “ Hearken to me, my daughter, and see, and in- 
cline thine ear, and forget thy people and thy father’s house; 
because the King has greatly desired thy beauty, and He is 
the Lord thy God” (Ps. 44:11). It was an unreserved 
pledge; but it did not mean that she was to crush out all 
God-given affection for kindred and for her native land. 
She was rather to ennoble that affection by making it the 
very object of continuous service for the sake of Christ. 
In this sense Sister Mary Patricia, though a nun, was still 
conscious, with a noble spirit of gratitude, of the grace of 
her Irish birth. Of the earthly consolation that this con- 
sciousness afforded she was soon to make a sacrifice; for 
she was to be exiled from the land and people to whom her 
heart was knit on earth. In 1860 Mother Xavier Warde 
had applied to the Mother House in Ireland for a capable 
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nun who might take charge of her novitiate. She wanted 
a religious who had the talent in particular to form teachers, 
for the cry for aid in the schools was coming from all parts 
where the public school was threatening to divorce religion 
from education. Young as she was, Sister Patricia was 
sent to assume the post. The duties of her new charge 
were calculated to train her in the future work and respon- 
sibility as superior, and she was not to be in it long ere the 
summons came to go to Philadelphia. 

The first colony of Sisters, under the care of Mother 
Mary Patricia, consisted of seven Sisters. They were to 
teach school and occupy a small house in Spring Garden 
Street, in the neighborhood of the Church of the Assump- 
tion B.V.M., of which the Rev. Charles Carter, Vicar Gen- 
eral of the diocese was pastor. In connection with the 
duties of the parish school the Sisters conducted night 
schools for grown girls and classes for converts. They 
visited the sick in their homes and also in the Philadelphia 
Hospital. In the following April, 1862, they obtained leave 
from the municipal authorities to visit Moyamensing Prison. 
As the community grew they were allowed to carry on their 
regular work of mercy also in the Eastern Penitentiary. 
This was in 1866. 

As it was not the custom of the Sisters to solicit alms for 
their work, they found themselves frequently handicapped 
from want of means to respond to the calls of charity made 
upon them. In order, therefore, to secure some permanent 
base of support, apart from such dowries as the sisters 
who entered might bring to the community, Mother Patricia 
opened a select school or academy for young girls. The 
house obtained for this purpose was in the neighboring 
parish of St. Malachy, on Broad Street and Columbia Ave- 
nue. Asa residence it was roomy enough. But when the 
appointments were made for the chapel, class rooms, dining 
hall, parlor and sleeping cells, the necessity for “ manage- 
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ment’ became evident. The older nuns used to recall with 
a sense of grateful humor the morning exercises, part of 
which consisted in removing the straw mattresses and blan- 
kets from the parlor, in order to turn that place into a class 
room for the day pupils of the academy. The dining hall 
had to serve alternately as infirmary, chapter room, and 
recreation hall for the postulants, and much of the conven- 
tual activities had to be transferred to the various corners 
of the cellar in order to preserve an appearance of religious 
decorum. 

What the older nuns never told anybody, but what every- 
body familiar with the parish work in those days knew, 
was, that Father Carter, zealous and devout priest though 
he was, was also an ultra-rigid economist. He not only held 
that those who had made the vow of holy poverty should 
keep it, but he believed that it was hurtful to religious to 
handle any money at all. He himself, a convert to the faith, 
had been raised on a southern plantation where there were 
slaves, for it was before the days of emancipation. In com- 
mon with his class, he inclined toward absolute government, 
and held that people pledged to obedience were to be allowed 
little discretion. He used to do his own marketing, and his 
housekeeper was severely controlled in the use of what he 
had purchased in the old Spring Garden market in front of 
his house. She, having an Irish heart, got herself into end- 
less troubles by trying to help out “ those poor lambs,” the 
hungry nuns, when she saw their pale sweet faces, and re- 
membered the vigils they kept, in order to furnish them 
with the means to make ends meet. But Mother Patricia 
was of noble mold; and there never were any complaints. 
In later days Father Carter remembered it; for he would 
come to her at the Broad Street Convent, asking in his 
brusque way: “ Precisely—do you want any money?” Be- 
fore he died he gave her a check for ten thousand dollars to 
pay for the house adjoining the Convent, which she pur- 
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chased. He wanted to be remembered, he said, when in his 
grave. 

Among the early postulants who joined the Order at 
Philadelphia were the late Mother Mary Bernard and 
Mother Mary Augustine. The latter, known in the world 
as Miss Mary Whelan, was a relative of the late Hon. 
Joseph R. Chandler, a distinguished convert, and at one 
time American consul at Naples. Mr. Chandler took a deep 
interest in the work of the Sisters of Mercy. For some 
years he taught the class of English literature at the Acad- 
emy, and his friendship for the Sisters and patronage was 
fruitful of many useful results in Mother Patricia’s work 
of education and charities. 

Year by year, through hard work, rigid economy and 
prudent management, Mother Patricia increased the effi- 
ciency of her plant. She founded a Working Girls’ Home, 
which in its growth has become a blessing to many young 
women who were otherwise exposed to the dangers of being 
without shelter and direction to protect their virtue. 

In 1884 she purchased a small country house and farm, 
the grounds on which eventually Merion Convent, the pres- 
ent Mother House, was located. Gradually this new center 
enlarged its sphere of action by opening, besides an academy 
for young girls, a day school for the children of the neigh- 
borhood and a seminary for little boys. From it developed 
in course of time the parish schools at Bryn Mawr, Rose- 
mont, and Overbrook. In this city of Philadelphia new 
convents had in the meantime been erected for the Sisters, 
through the energetic zeal of the parish priests of St. Mala- 
chy and of Our Lady of Mount Carmel, in which the Sisters 
directed the schools. 

Among her last enterprises was the erection of the new 
Misericordia Hospital under the patronage and guidance of 
the Most Reverend Archbishop of Philadelphia. She was 
not to see the completion of that work. But she was inter- 
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ested in its progress to the last. Her heart had for years 
yearned to have a hospital and an orphanage, so as to give 
full scope to the exercise of charity to the sick and poor, 
which was among the objects for which the Order of Mercy 
had been founded. Her anxiety to obtain the available 
means for an enterprise that, owing to modern methods of 
treating the sick, demanded large financial outlays, was 
matched by the boundless faith she had in God’s mercy and 
His power to move generous hearts to come to the aid of 
her Sisters, who were ready to labor, since they had pledged 
their youth, strength, heart, mind and body, and whatever 
should come to them by dower or by the earnings of daily 
unbroken labor, in the service of others. Her Superior, the 
Archbishop, had expressed the wish that she should take 
charge of this work; and she went to it with her daughters 
in the fullest conviction that it would be blessed unto com- 
pletion. At the present moment the successor of Arch- 
bishop Prendergast is sustaining the work with character- 
istic energy and generosity. 

The most valuable legacy which Mother Patricia has left 
to her Community is the religious spirit inculcated in the 
Institute from the first under the direction of its foundress. 
Order, punctuality, neatness, cleanliness and good taste were 
part of her method and surroundings. These qualities asso- 
ciated with the characteristic virtues which the idea of re- 
ligious self-abnegation and the habitual exercise of acts of 
mercy imply, showed themselves in a certain candor allied 
to the refinement which marks the Christian lady in the 
garb of the religious. 

No one who came in personal contact with her could 
escape the impression that she was endowed with eminently 
high qualities of Christian womanhood. Her natural and 
deep sympathy was enhanced by a clear mind, calm tem- 
perament, never-failing tact, and a simplicity begotten of 
singleness of purpose, which made her solicitude for the 
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welfare of others prompt and efficient. She was by nature 
tenacious of purpose, so that duty would absorb her for the 
time. Little concerned with rivalries and ambitions, she 
took no heed of the doings of others, unless it were to speed 
their work or to learn from them how she might do her 
own more perfectly. Native nobility of character placed 
her above the temptation to criticize. The glory of God, 
and the welfare of her neighbor, in accordance with the 
lofty standard of conduct outlined in the Constitutions of 
her Order, these, without admixture of personal motives, 
were the aims to which she bent her will, and in pursuance 
of which she employed all the faculties of her mind and 
heart. 

A like singleness of purpose characterized her piety. Her 
method of prayer was that of a respectful child speaking to 
her Father. One had only to listen to her in chapel, pre- 
siding at the devotions of the Community, to be impressed 
and edified by the evident union with God manifested in the 
tone of her affectionately reverent voice. She had a deep 
respect for all that represented the authority of Christ in 
His Church. No word of criticism ever passed her lips 
touching priests or religious. Any discussion of, or allu- 
sion, in her presence, to public scandal, calculated to arouse 
Catholic sensitiveness, left her simply silent, as though she 
did not wholly comprehend the fault. When it was plain 
that offence to the honor of God or His Church was in- 
volved in some personal act, she would say: “ May God be 
merciful to him”. But never would she enter into gossip 
concerning the affairs of others; much less to their detri- 
ment. 

In her habit of moderation there were no traces of aloof- 
ness, or of that prudishness which suggests censure. Never- 
theless it would have been impossible for anyone to display 
in her presence levity or vulgarity without being at once 
humiliated by her tactful silence indicating that such acts 
are a trespass upon the dignity of religious presence. 
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Her charity for the poor was commensurate with her 
personal love of the virtue of poverty. She never hesitated 
an instant to relieve to the fullest extent of her ability the 
cases of distress that came to her. The writer knows in- 
stances in which she gave absolutely the last money she had 
in the house to persons in need of rent or other necessaries. 
‘““We came here to serve the poor and the sick and the 
ignorant,” was her simple answer to the Bursar who might 
protest that the community was being left without imme- 
diate resources by such charity. 

There were no drones in her community. They could 
not have lived in the atmosphere created by her own inces- 
sant example of activity. The thing that was apt to strike 
the observant visitor in the convent at Merion was the 
spirit of ready mutual helpfulness that pervaded the place. 
If one nun was called away from some duty, another would 
quietly slip into her place and take up the work, so that no 
interest would suffer. There were never any jars, any 
arguments, but it seemed as if each felt the responsibility 
of sustaining the other. *‘‘ We had to make managements,” 
Mother Patricia would say, “but our dear sisters were 
ready for it—God bless them.” It was a delightful as well 
as edifying spectacle to see the sisters at recreation grouped 
around the long table of the community room, Reverend 
Mother at the head, pleasantly chatting, while each one 
plied her fingers at some bit of embroidery or painting, or 
stringing beads and making wax flowers. Often there was 
music or recitation, hilarity and fun that betrayed unusual 
funds of humor and capacity to amuse in many a sweetly 
sober nun. This cheerful spirit made Mother Patricia very 
happy. Sometimes she would at these recreations read a 
letter of interest or a story or a bit of information from 
the papers. She was an excellent reader and could hold 
the attention of her hearers in a marked way. 

Outside of these occasions she insisted that full attention 
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be given to the work each had in hand. Superficial and 
over-anxious friends of the nuns thought that she was at 
times too exacting. They were entirely mistaken. She 
believed indeed that work was healthy for mind and body; 
and she knew that with the regular hours of sleep, cleanly 
surroundings, timely and well-prepared meals, entire free- 
dom from responsibilities, nuns were capable of using time 
and talents to better effect than the young women who are 
subject to the tyrannizing conventions of the outside world, 
with late hours, irregular meals, and exciting diversions 
which they call pleasures. With measured periods of inter- 
changing prayer and recreation as well as labor, work is the 
best possible antidote to illness. It insures bodily health, 
joy and peace. No one could be more tender-hearted, how- 
ever, when there was question of suffering or illness. 
Where she foresaw weariness and nervous strain she in- 
variably prevented it as far as was in her power. Indeed 
it was mainly to give the nuns the benefit of freedom and 
healthy outdoor exercise that she secured the farm, orig- 
inally, at Merion. She was a true mother to her religious 
community and a safe model for the imitation of her sisters. 

It was on this account that she was continually re-elected 
Superior, although the Constitutions seemed to preclude 
such a possibility, since the prescribed term limited the office 
to six years. But the insistence of the Community obtained 
a special dispensation from the Holy See at Rome after 
each term, so that she retained the office until her death. 
Those who had chiefly shared with her for many years the 
government of the Institute were Mother Mary Gertrude, 
Mother Bernard and Mother Hildegarde. When in March, 
1915, Mother Mary Bernard followed Mother Gertrude to 
the grave, the aged Superior, then in her eighty-second 
year, felt the loneliness of her position. There were indeed 
her beloved daughters; but they had not seen the struggles 
of early days and the bond was less intimate. In March, 
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1915, Mother Patricia had gone to the Broad Street Con- 
vent to attend the obsequies of Mother Bernard, who had 
been the local Superior at that house. The following No- 
vember she again visited the Broad Street House in order 
to pay her respects to the Venerable Archbishop on occa- 
sion of the golden jubilee of his ordination to the priest- 
hood at the Cathedral. On this occasion she was taken ill; 
for she had been ailing for some time. The doctor advised 
absolute rest and it was deemed advisable not to remove 
her again to Merion. With the spring she realized that this 
was her last term on earth. She accordingly made her 
preparations for death with all the deliberation with which 
she would have arranged for an important journey. “Speak 
to me of death,” she said to a priestly friend who visited 
her regularly during these days, and who had known her 
for forty years. ‘‘ How will my poor soul meet God to 
whom I have nothing to offer.” She was reminded that 
long ago she had given all; had never consciously with- 
drawn her self-immolation to Jesus, her Spouse. “Oh, 
thanks be to Him, for all His mercies.”” This was the con- 
stant refrain of her grateful consciousness. On the thirtieth 
of July, 1916, the eve of St. Ignatius Loyola, to whom she 
had a special devotion, she breathed her virginal soul into 
the hands of her heavenly Father. 

Her work stands to attest her virtue and ability, and gen- 
erations of her daughters in the religious life will call her 
blessed by reason of the legacy she has left to them, a 
legacy of charity and noble aspirations that transcends all 
temporal treasure. She belonged to the class of great re- 
ligious superiors, women like Mother Seton, Madame Du- 
chesne and Mother Warde, who have blazed a trail through 
the secular underbrush of American life, by which thou- 
sands are enabled to reach the tranquil homestead of true 
faith and the eternal joys of heaven. 


A LEGEND OF THE DYING GIRARD. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. MONSIGNOR H. T. HENRY, LITT. D. 


It would be enlightening as well as interesting to know 
when and where the legend started, and perhaps some of 
my readers can trace it back further than my own source, 
which is Mr. Griffin’s historical note in the Researches of 
April, 1890: “Girard was buried at Holy Trinity with 
religious services, as Bishop Kenrick was informed by a 
niece that when Girard was asked if he would have a priest, 
[he] replied in the affirmative. He died, however, before 
he got to him.” 

The when and where of this legend may remain in doubt, 
but a student of legendary lore would probably assert that 
he could easily surmise the why. The impression was a 
strong one that Girard had been buried with religious cere- 
monies performed by a Catholic priest with the approval 
of Bishop Kenrick. And yet Girard had been a Freemason, 
and his brethren of the fraternity claimed and exercised 
the right of marching with collars and jewels in the funeral 
procession. How should this startling fact be reconciled 
with the Church’s attitude toward Freemasonry? Girard 
must have repented on his death-bed and have asked for a 
priest. As the accounts of his death in the newspapers of 
the time made no mention of what would have proved a 
sensationally interesting occurrence, the fair inference was 
that the priest was summoned too late. Still, patient and 
merciful Mother Church takes the will for the deed in such 
a case, and resolves every doubt with the most charitable 
of interpretations. And so it came to pass that even Girard 
was buried with the funeral rites of the Catholic Church. 
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Now there is nothing antecedently improbable in such a 
legend, as death-bed conversions do occur. An investi- 
gator’s first quest would perhaps be to discover if possible 
whether the circumstances of the last illness were such as 
not to exclude, either morally or physically, the natural 
question of one of Girard’s nieces, as related in the legend, 
or the affirmative answer of the dying man. 

Beginning the quest by consulting the latest biography of 
Girard, we find only the greatest economy of detail in that 
monumentally large work. Professor McMaster dismisses 
the whole subject of the last illness and death of Girard in 
this exceedingly brief paragraph: 


December 20th he wrote again to Mr. Boyd concerning the 
railroad. The day following he was taken ill and died of 
pneumonia, at a quarter past four on the afternoon of the 26th. 


He was taken ill, therefore, on December 21st and died 
five days later—a sufficiently long time for him to realize 
his danger and to understand the question of his niece. 
His death-sickness, however, was pneumonia, supervening 
upon an attack of influenza, and “it was before long evi- 
dent’, says Henry W. Arey in his biographical sketch of 
Girard (p. 25), “ that he could not survive the attack. The 
last few days of his life were spent in an unconscious state, 
and on the 26th day of December, at four o’clock in the 
afternoon, Mr. Girard ceased to exist.” 

If this last statement is to be taken literally and the un- 
consciousness had no interruption, the intervention of the 
niece (which must have very shortly preceded his death, 
since the legend declares that the summoned priest arrived 
too late) is rendered impossible, and the legend lacks all 
basis of fact. 

Pneumonia is a stupefying disease, and at first blush Mr. 
Arey’s statement would seem to be most exact. There are, 
however, two testimonies in contradiction of it that would 
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go a very long way to support the correctness of our legend. 
Another biographer, Mr. Henry Atlee Ingram, tells us that 
Girard’s few remaining days were “ spent in a stupor, from 
which he did not arouse until a short time before his death. 
Then he left his bed and walked across the room to a chair, 
at once turning and going back, and, placing his weak, thin 
hand against his forehead, he exclaimed: ‘ How violent is 
this disorder! How very extraordinary it is!’ and shortly 
after died, without speaking again.” As his authority for 
this strange circumstance of the last moments of Girard, 
Ingram refers to Professor William Wagner, President 
and Founder of the Wagner Free Institute of Science, who 
knew Girard from the year 1810 until his death in 1831, 
and who composed a series of lectures upon his long-time 
master. Stephen Simpson, quondam clerk of Girard’s and 
son of Girard’s cashier, who made a point of gathering 
_every detail he could about Girard in view of his proposed 
biography of his master (which was published almost im- 
mediately after Girard’s death), narrates the incident in 
similar fashion. Professor Wagner was one of Simpson’s 
harshest critics, and doubtless would not borrow the inci- 
dent from the latter’s biography, but must have had inde- 
pendent witness to the strange occurrence. 

Now it is wholly probable that the conscientious niece of 
Girard would have seized upon these few moments of con- 
sciousness that so shortly preceded his death, to make a 
solicitous suggestion about the attendance of a priest. In 
so far, then, the legend is rendered probable. 

Mr. Griffin states it simply as a fact, as we have already 
seen, without troubling to give his authority for it. This 
was in the year 1890. In 1895 appeared Mr. Mahony’s 
Historical Sketches of the Catholic Churches and Institu- 
tions of Philadelphia. In his sketch of Holy Trinity Church 
the legend is given (p. 44) with more detail, indeed, but 
also with a warning that it is unauthenticated : 
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Girard, by his will, directed that his body should be placed 
in the burial ground of the Holy Trinity Church. He was not 
a practical or practising Catholic, and as a member of the 
Masonic body was, by that fact, excommunicated, but he had a 
sister and a young clerk in his office who were both devoted 
members of the Church, and the clerk was the owner of the 
vault in which the burial took place. A story goes, which has 
never been authenticated, that when Girard was found to be 
dying these two asked him if he would not see a priest. He 
assented, but before the clergyman reached the house he was 
dead. Then the sister prevailed upon Bishop Kenrick to attend 
the funeral, and, as the dying man’s assent to seeing a priest 
was considered as evidence of his intention to be reconciled to 
the Church, the Bishop consented and the body was admitted 
to the temple. As the Bishop and his associates entered the 
chancel from the vestry-room he observed, what he did not 
know before, that the Masons were present in full regalia. 
The Bishop and attending priests immediately retired, and the 
only service held over the body was the Masonic rite at the 
vault. It is not known whether Mr. Girard was ever a mem- 
ber of the congregation. He had been baptized a Catholic, but 
for many years had not professed much religion of any kind. 


While this account is worthy of much praise for the cor- 
rect statement that no religious rite was performed at the 
funeral of Girard, it suffers so greatly from many other 
inaccuracies that, solely because of these errors, any reader 
who is “ well up” in Girardiana would condemn the legend 
forthwith. Let us analyze it briefly. 

First—“Girard, by his will, directed that his body should 
be placed in the burial ground of the Holy Trinity Church.” 
The curious fact is that, while Girard’s very long will is 
characterized by most abundant detail, he made no pro- 
vision whatever concerning his burial. The will is a very 
accessible document. It has been printed in pamphlet form 
in several editions, appears in Arey’s volume (where it oc- 
cupies twenty-nine closely printed pages), and has been 
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authentically issued, with marginal annotations, by the 
Philadelphia Board of City Trusts. 

Second.—". . . he had a sister and a young clerk in his 
office who were both devoted members of the Church. . . .” 
The “niece’’ of Mr. Griffin’s narrative is now become 
Girard’s “sister”. Girard had sisters, but none of them 
came to the United States. Several of his nieces, however, 
resided with him for some years. These were present at 
his bedside in his last moments (Ingram, 7th Edition, p. xiv 
of Preface). 

Third.—*. . . and the clerk was the owner of the vault 
in which the burial took place.” Perhaps this is correct. 
It runs counter, however, to the declaration of two biog- 
raphers that Girard was buried in the vault of the Baron 
Lallemand, “General of Artillery under Napoleon Bona- 
parte, who had married the youngest daughter of Girard’s 
brother Jean” (Ingram, p. 101). “ The body was placed 
in the vault built by Girard for the remains of Baron Henry 
Lallemand ” (McMaster, II, 447). 

Fourth—‘“As the Bishop and his associates entered the 
chancel from the vestry-room he observed, what he did not 
know before, that the Masons were present in full regalia.” 
Bishop Kenrick, in his Diary, says: “ When I saw them 
coming into the church thus adorned, I refused to go on 
with the [burial] rite of the Catholic Church.” I have un- 
derlined “ coming into” in order to indicate the variation 
in a matter of smallest detail, it is true, but of some moment 
in this connection as illustrating the uncertain memory of 
the originator of the legend. 

Fifth.‘ The only service held over the body was the 
Masonic rite at the vault.” Perhaps this is correct. It runs 
counter, however, to Ingram’s narrative, who declares that 
the burial took place “after the manner of the ‘ Friends’, 
and amid a silence broken only by the murmur of the 
crowd of citizens. . . .” 
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Sixth —*“ It is not known whether Mr. Girard was ever 
a member of the congregation.” Ingram says (p. 140): 
“He paid for, and on more than one occasion is known to 
have occupied, a pew in St. Augustine’s Roman Catholic 
Church, on Crown Street above Race, where the members 
of his family attended service, and from which two of his 
nieces were married.” If, as the biographers tell us, he 
was buried in the vault of the Baron Lallemand, his fun- 
eral at Holy Trinity Church is sufficiently accounted for. 

In 1904 O’Shea’s The Two Archbishops Kenrick was 
published, giving an extract from Bishop Kenrick’s Diary 
referring to the funeral of Girard. The Bishop declares 
(in this translation of the entry in his Diary) that he al- 
lowed the body “to have Christian burial, for the potent 
reason that the deceased was baptized in the Church and 
had never left it, and when death came his illness was such 
that he did not perceive its approach.” 

This entry, which the Bishop made in his Diary on the 
day of the funeral, seems fairly to explode the legend; for 
it assigns as a “potent reason” for permitting burial in 
consecrated ground, not any signified wish or willingness 
on Girard’s part to have a priest attend him in his last 
moments (with the spirit of penitence thus implied), but 
simply the surface record of Girard’s life — his Catholic 
baptism and his lifelong refusal to separate himself for- 
mally from communion with the Church. 

This is not to say that no such occurrence as the legend 
narrates took place (who can tell this?) ; but the necessity 
for such a legend (if one may so speak) is removed by the 
fact that no Catholic ceremony (which the legend may be 
understood as attempting to explain) was performed over 
Girard’s body, and the interment in a Catholic churchyard 
is explained by Bishop Kenrick without reference to the 
things asserted by the legend. 

Accordingly, when Mr. Griffin returned to the subject of 
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the funeral in his Researches for January, 1911 (pp. 17, 
18), and deemed it proper to include the extract from 
Bishop Kenrick’s Diary, he omitted all mention of the 
legend which he had asserted as a historical fact in the Re- 
searches for April, 1890 (p. 94). 

The legend crops up again, nevertheless, in the Retro- 
spect of Holy Trinity Parish, 1789-1914 (p. 86), slightly 
abbreviated from the form given by Mr. Mahony. Again 
we read that “ Girard, by his will, directed that his body 
should be placed in the Holy Trinity churchyard’’; that 
his young clerk “was the owner of the vault’; that the 
“ sister’ asked Girard, etc., etc. The legend is followed 
by the excerpt from Bishop Kenrick’s Diary. 

Finally, the legend seems to be the basis for a story en- 
titled The Sin of Simon Gold, appearing in the issue for 
May, 1918, of The Messenger of the Sacred Heart. The 
initials of Simon Gold are those of Stephen Girard, and 
the story is about Girard College. “ There are some men 
who die hardened . . . and there are others whom His 
mercy finally softens.” Thus the story begins; and in the 
moment of death, “ His mercy softens’ Simon Gold. 

A fuller translation (1916) of the entry in the Diary 
gives us the reason for the interment: 


I did permit interment in consecrated ground for this reason 
chiefly: he had been a baptized Catholic, he never renounced 
[formally] communion with the Church; and, when taken ~ 
sick, death stole upon him unperceived. It is right to believe 
that in other circumstances [if he had been conscious of ap- 
proaching death] he would have asked for the ministry of a 
priest. But, judging from what was told me later on, it ap- 
pears clear that he had rejected the very principles of [re- 
vealed] faith, and divested himself of every thought of re- 
ligion. . . 


This apparently should give the coup de grace to the 
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legend. ‘He would have asked for the ministry of a priest” 
—therefore he did not ask for it. “Judging from what 
was told me later on, it appears that he had rejected the 
very principles of faith’—therefore we may suppose that 
the Bishop was wholly unaware of any sign of desire for 
the ministry of a priest, such as the legend narrates. 

Now, while the legend as given in Mahony’s volume is 
thus contradicted, one should not hastily assume that Girard 
“had rejected the very principles of (revealed) faith, and 
divested himself of every thought of religion”. Bishop 
Kenrick does not affirm this in his Diary, but simply quotes 
it as “what was told me later on”, perhaps by Father 
Hughes or by his informant, one of Girard’s nieces. Against 
this declaration we have the assertion by Girard’s nieces (in 
their Refutatton of a False, Cruel, and Gross Libel, etc., 
issued in 1865) that they knew ‘our uncle’s adhesion to 
the Roman Catholic Church” and had successfully offered 
this as a reason for his right to interment in Holy Trinity 
churchyard. In addition to this we have Ingram’s state- 
ment (0p. cit., p. 140) that Girard “ many times refused to 
sever his connection with that [sc. the Roman Catholic] 
Church, though often urgently solicited.” 

Who shall give us additional light on the source of the 
legend? There may be a basis of fact for it, overlaid by 
too many subsequent theorizings. 
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Letter from Dr. Aristide Rodrigue to his sisters—un- 
dated as to month and year: 


EBENSBURG, SAMEDI. 
My DEAR SISTERS: 

I arrived in this place last Thursday. It contains about 300 
inhabitants who are all comfortably off and able to pay. I 
may say the same of most of the country. About eight miles 
from this, on the Portage Rail Road, is another town, called 
Jefferson, with a population, including the Summit and along 
the Rail Road for six miles, of as many more. .Then comes 
Loretto with about thirty houses and Munster with fourteen; 
the former six, and the latter five miles from here. There is 
besides a well settled country around Loretto, mostly well-off 
farmers. The Catholic population of this county is upwards 
of 5000. There is no physician nearer than eighteen miles, 
and then, not of any standing. The nearest good physician is 
twenty-three miles off and charges $25 for a visit. 

I think so well of the place that I do not hesitate to settle; 
the greatest difficulty in the way is the want of a house. I can 
find none at present. I shall also have to supply myself with 
some more surgical instruments, as accidents along the Portage 
planes are frequent and serious, and they always send here 
for a surgeon. Dr. Gary, who formerly practiced here, left 
on account of his health—he could not bear the fatigue. He 
has gone West to engage in mercantile business, and is said to 
have cleared several thousand dollars... . 

Your brother, 
ARISTIDE. 
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SunBury, Nov. 29, 1839. 
My DEAR SISTERS: 

I did not write a second letter to you from Ebensburg, for 
I was very much engaged. From appearances, I think I can 
perhaps make my expenses the first year, and with great 
economy clear a little; after that I shall have, however, hard 
work and a great deal of exposure, but I cannot still divest 
myself of the idea of its being a providential interference, and 
I feel no uneasiness or doubt of my being able to go through it. 

I don’t know whether I gave you an account of the country. 
Ebensburg is situated on the top of the Alleghany Mt., nine 
miles from the summit and on the highest ground about; the 
country is a broken, hilly, undulating one, just like the sea in . 
a storm when the waves run high. It contains about fifty fami- 
lies, or three hundred inhabitants—the houses neat, and pre- 
senting an appearance of comfort and not want. The people 
are generally industrious. There are seven stores, and a dupli- 
cate of tailors, blacksmiths, and other mechanics. There is a 
good brick Court-house and Academy and three taverns. 

Nine miles East, on the Turnpike, is a town called Summit, 
it being the summit level of the Alleghany Portage R. R. This 
place contains about three hundred (300) inhabitants. Along 
the Rail Road and planes there are a good many people. Again, 
eight miles South from Ebensburg is another town, called 
Jefferson, with about one hundred and fifty people; and an- 
other little place called “ No. 2”, with a few inhabitants. The 
country between all these places is pretty well stocked with 
farms. 

Six miles N.E. of Ebensburg is Loretto, Mr. Gallitzin’s 
place; this contains about one hundred or two hundred. Two 
miles distant, on the turnpike between the Summit and Ebens- 
burg, and five miles from the latter, is Munster, so called after 
Mr. Gallitzin’s native place; this has about seventy or eighty 
people, but my main practice will be among the settlement N. 
and near Ebensburg and Loretto. 

The country is thickly settled with good farmers who are 
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comfortably off and most all able to pay. Rev. Mr. Gallitzin 
told me there were upwards of five thousand Catholics in 
Cambria County, four priests and three or four churches. 

There is no other physician nearer than eighteen miles to 
Ebensburg, except a young man who has lately come and who 
bears a very bad character. I shall have to practise along all 
the places and through the whole of the country I have de- 
scribed. I am now in a treaty with a person in this place to 
take out his drug store (there is none there) and give him half 
of the profits, I taking half of the stock and paying interest for 
that half until I can repay the principal, and we shall be equal 
partners. If I do not succeed with him I must try and make 
some arrangements elsewhere, for I have no medicines. 

Rey. Mr. Gallitzin received me well, spoke of our grand- 
father, whom he knew very well, thought I would do a good 
business, etc., but he is a most extraordinary and queer man. 
For instance, the day I went to see him was a very cold and 
boisterous one. I rode out six miles in that weather. It was 
after eleven when I| got there. He received me in his bed- 
room, without a fire, and after staying about half an hour, let 
me go home, although it was near dinner time, never asking 
me either to warm myself or to have a bite. Of course, I was 
not offended for I was aware of his eccentricity. He has a 
large church, from the outside I should say as large as Trinity, 
and although you know they have Siberian winters there, yet 
he will not allow any fire to be made in it, and the poor souls 
who go to church from six to ten miles in the depth of winter 
have to sit there shivering in the cold. He is just as singular 
in everything else. 

I shall leave here about next Friday and there stay the win- 
ter and not send for the family until Spring. We are all well 
and send love to you. 

Your brother, 
ARISTIDE. 


Letter from Dr. Aristide to his sister: 


EsensspureG, Dec. 24, 1839. 
I received your letter, my dear sister, a few days since; as 
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you will imagine, nothing could have afforded me greater 
pleasure and happiness. I always felt a dread lest some mis- 
hap should occur to prevent the accomplishment of that duty. 
I feel happy beyond expression, for now I see him safe beyond 
the possibility of failing to obtain that only for which we 
should live. No one has ever fulfilled his duties toward his 
children better than he has—to him I am indebted for my edu- 
cation, my principles—would to heaven I had only better fol- 
lowed his advice when young. I have not one atom to re- 
proach him with, for he was a perfect parent to me, and richly 
does he deserve the reward which I am sure awaits him. We 
often have seemed to regret the want of fortune; I think we 
should be thankful on the contrary we have it not, we might 
have forgotten our duty to God. I ‘am content now to be poor 
all my life; my only desire is to see my poor Caroline? with 
us, but that must be God’s direct interference; she would like, 
I know, to believe as I do, it would be her fondest wish, but she 
cannot yet, and in her belief she is sincere. Much as I would 
desire to see her change her opinion, yet her sincerity is so 
perfect and she is so good, that I do not fear were she never 
to change, but that she would be perfectly acceptable to God. 
His will be done; if it be His wish for her to change, I feel 
confident He will produce it. I never talk to her on these 
points. I think it better. 

I think there is prospect for me to have some practice, as 
much I hope as will maintain us. The practice of this place 
is, or will be, laborious beyond any idea you may form, a great 
deal worse than Philipsburg; the exposures very great. All 
these heavy storms that we have had, I have had to be out in 
them, and Sunday night’s storm, which was really terrible, I 
had to ride in it. Still I-am willing and thankful to brave all, 
no matter what hardships, and be grateful to God for all, even 
though I should only make a bare living; so He lets me have 
my little family, and keeps them from sickness — that is the 
height now of my ambition. It is not much I ask, but it is all 
the worldly consideration I have. My health is as good as it 


1 Mrs. Aristide Rodrigue was not a Catholic. 
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has been, except the same cough and affection of the lungs 
that I had last Spring, and which I consulted Dr. H. about. 
I have had it now for a week. I cannot say it is worse, but it 
gets no better. I cannot stop now to do anything for it. I 
think perhaps I can wear it off. To-morrow we go to Loretto 
to church; the snow there is two and one-half feet deep on 
the level and very much drifted in some places. 

The box of instruments I will direct some person to call 
for, should I find a suitable one. They are for amputating, 
trepanning, etc. I understand that almost every week an arm 
or a leg has to be taken off about the planes; accidents are so 
frequent there that I find it absolutely necessary to have them, 
as I expect to have the principal practice in that part of the 
country. 

I wish you all a happy New Year and Christmas. Love to 
papa and Eveline. 

Your affec. Brother, 
ARISTIDE. 


Letter from Dr. Aristide Rodrigue to his sister describ- 
ing a great storm: 


EBENSBURG, JAN. 5, 1840. 
My DEAR SISTERS: 

.... You need be under no apprehension of my exposing 
myself unnecessarily. I have had enough of suffering not to 
know the value of health. I have had sufficient experience in 
the mountains not to know how to guard myself against the 
weather. 

We have had a most extraordinary snow storm, accom- 
panied by the heaviest wind and cold I ever knew; the oldest 
inhabitants recollect nothing of the kind. We have snow 
four and one-half feet deep; the roads were impassable for a 
week. Snow drifts of five to fifteen feet. It took the mail 
six hours to come here from Munster, with twenty-three horses 
and men. The whole country is in that condition. Several 
persons overtaken by the storm perished in it. A very respect- 
able man, Mr. Welsh, brother to the engineer of that name, 
and who had charge of the Penna. R. R., lost his life in yy 
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several more persons also perished, and others were rescued 
but found insensible; several are yet missing. | just came 
home that morning as it began to storm. I had been out riding 
all night. It was a most awful storm. I had to go a short 
distance to visit a sick man, but could not venture the next 
day, although he lived but a quarter of a mile from here. It 
was as much as a man’s life was worth to go even one mile. 
After the storm was over a very stout and strong man at- 
tempted to get here from his house to attend Court, the dis- 
tance only eight miles, yet it took him three days to come. 
Many overtaken by the storm had to leave sleighs or whatever 
carriage they had and fly to the nearest house for refuge; even 
horses could not travel and were left to perish. I don’t know 
what we shall do if any more snow comes, it is now so deep. 

There is a son of James Tessiere, brother of Anthony, of the 
firm of Brugiere and Tessiere. Do you or my father remem- 
ber that family? I forgot to answer Eveline about a coin. I 
am not antiquarian enough to know much about it, but I sup- 
pose it to have been brought over by a colony of Romans, for 
it is pretty well ascertained that some came over to this coun- 
try or to South America. 

Your affectionate brother, 
ARISTIDE. 


Letter from William Rodrigue to his sister: 


CHAMBERSBURG, JAN. 12, 1840. 
My DEAR SISTER ALINE: 

Your letter gave me more pleasure than I can express to 
you. We must be very thankful to Divine Providence for this 
great blessing. 

T was also very much pleased to learn that Mrs. Hughes and 
Mrs. Taylor had both been baptized and joined the Church. 
It must have been a source of great pleasure to you, more so, 
as you may well be assured that in particular Mrs. Hughes 
will make a very sincere convert, for she cannot have done it 
without being well convinced of the truths of the Catholic 
Church, for she is a person who would not be likely to have 
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done anything through mere whim, but through real conscien- 
tious motives. As for Mrs. Taylor, I always had the idea she 
would be some time or other a Catholic, for even when she 
was a child she was so disposed, if you remember when we 
were in Seventh Street. . . . Tell Evelina I received the play- 
things for Master Andre. They arrived just as we were put- 
ting on his night-clothes, and he hardly gave me time to open 
it. The whip has the preference. His playthings last but a 
short time, as he has the organ of destructiveness very large. 
Evelina asks what should she send him, and I say anything 
in the shape of blocks that cannot be easily broken and that he 
cannot hurt himself with. 
Your affec. brother, 
W. RopriGue. 


In 1840 William Rodrigue was engaged in architectural 
work in New York. 


Letter from William Rodrigue to his sister: 


New York, Nov. 1840. 
My DEAR SISTER ALINE: 

I suppose you are out of patience looking for a letter from 
me, and no doubt think I am enjoying myself very well, but 
this is not the case. I only go out to the Post Office, and allow 
myself leisure only to write to Margaret or to you at home. 
I work all the time, because I am very anxious to return to my 
family, for I am very lonely here. Bishop Hughes is so busy 
with his retreats that I hardly can say “ How de doo” to him. 
He is now holding a retreat for the people of the Cathedral, 
and I suppose that he will go to Chambersburg to see Mar- 
garet in the beginning of next week, but even that is uncertain, 
on account of the multiplicity of business he has on hand. 
Bishop Janson, who is staying here, speaks of you all at home 
in a very affectionate manner. I understand to-day that he 
has not the intention of going to Philadelphia—he intends to 
return to Canada. I am sorry for it, perhaps he may change 
his determination; he is now as busy as he can be with the 
retreat and talks English as hard as he can... . . As to Mr. 
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Wade, as you did not tell me where I might find him, I might 
as well hunt for a needle in a hay stack as to look for a man 
in New York. 

Tell Father Gartland that when I go through the city I shall 
let him have the sketch he wants, but if he is in a hurry, I shall 
make him one and send it by mail. I am in hopes to finish 
my work the beginning of next week, and shall lose no time to 
go back. I wish I could get some business in Philadelphia 
and that we could be all together. 

Your affec. brother, 
W. RopRIGUE. 


William Rodrigue settled in New York in 1841, which 
from thenceforth became his home. 


Letter from William Rodrigue to his wife: 


New York, 12 May, 1841. 
My pear Mac: 

I have taken a house and I am going to fit it up. You will, 
therefore, be good enough to send word to Aline to request 
Mr. Bellas to send on our furniture immediately, requesting 
him to send by one of the Canal Barges, and to get his man to 
see them carefully put on board. 

. . . Our good brother, the Bishop, is well but has no time 
to write. Bishop Janson left here this morning, but doubts he 
will have time to call on you... . 

Your affect. husband, 
W. RopricueE. 


Letter from Mrs. William Rodrigue to Miss Eveline 
Rodrigue : 


Fray, May 20, 
New York, 1841. 
My DEAR EVELINE: 

We arrived safe and sound and in good health about half- 
past one yesterday. The Bishop was on the spot to escort us 
to our new home. Both children slept in the car and behaved 
as well in everything as could have been expected, but still I 
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am so tired even to-day that I can scarcely keep up. The last 
two days seem more like a dream than reality. 

Son has spoken of going to see Grandpapa and Aunties sev- 
eral times to-day; he little knows the journey it would be. 
Angela has a dear little tooth; she is full of frolic and fun. 
The Bishop finds her so much improved and grown. 

Our house is much better than I expected from William’s 
description; indeed, I would not wish a better; it is large 
enough for a family of ten or twelve. 

Grand Pa, Sr. Aline and yourself must all come together ; 
in that way there will be no cause for anxiety. I am desirous 
to get ready; all the heavy, disagreeable fixing is over, and 
but a short time is necessary to finish. William set out for his 
work bright and early and will not return until five o’clock. 

Give my love to Grand Pa and Sr. Aline. Ange is sleeping, 
so I cannot give her message. Son sends a kiss and thinks 
“he'll go see Grand Pa and Auntie”. 


Your sister, M. 


Extract from a letter written by Miss Eveline Rodrigue, 
who was visiting her brother William in New York, to her 
sister : 


New York, JULY 23, 1841. 
DEAR SISTER: 

. . . I have not yet seen much of the town. We went yes- 
terday to the Bishop’s. Margaret undertook to be the pilot; 
she said she had only been once before to see her brother; she 
has seen nothing yet, save what she can see from the windows. 
I found the streets running every direction, verily, as Wash- 
ington Irving says, following the cow tracks. Some of the 
streets have an inlet, but no outlet; many come to a park. I 
have seen none of the sights as yet. I saw the outside of 
Niblo’s Garden; why, that famed park has a wooden fence, 
and is about as big as our garden! 

_..I1 have come to the end of my paper and you dislike 
criss-cross. 

Your affec. sister, EVELINE. 


REV. JOSEPH J. MURPHY, D.D., J.C.D. 


A career rich in fulfilment and richer in promise was 
stopped short on October 15, 1918, when the dread plague 
of influenza claimed for its victim Rev. Joseph J. Murphy, 
professor at the Diocesan Seminary of St. Charles Borro- 
meo, Overbrook. 

Dr. Murphy was born September 5, 1880, in West Phila- 
delphia. He attended St. Agatha’s Parish School, and later 
completed the course at the Catholic High School for Boys, 
graduating in 1895. The following September he entered 
Overbrook Seminary, where, after a distinguished course, 
he was ordained to the priesthood by the late Archbishop 
Prendergast on June 6, 1903. Following a temporary ap- 
pointment at St. Charles’ Church, Philadelphia, he departed 
in the fall for the American College at Rome, where he 
pursued theological studies for two years, devoting special 
attention to Canon Law. 

After gaining his two degrees, the young priest returned 
to America and was appointed assistant at St. Mary’s 
Church, Phoenixville. The next year found him at St. 
Stephen’s, Philadelphia, whence, after several years, he was 
transferred to St. Ann’s. In this parish—a teeming center 
of industrial life — he labored with zeal and high intelli- 
gence for nearly a decade. . 

Immersed in parochial duties as he was, Dr. Murphy 
never forsook the things of the mind, and he contrived to 
capitalize the spare moments by study and profitable read- 
ing. Thus he found time to write articles and review books 
for Catholic magazines. He was editor for the past three 
years of the REcorns of this Society. He had in prepara- 
tion a book dealing with the Cardinals of the Church. 
These evidences of scholarship did not escape the sympa- 
thetic notice of his Archbishop, and in September, 1917, his 
fondest hopes were realized when he was appointed to a 
professorship at his Alma Mater. He had at last found his 
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proper métter. Canon Law was the principal branch as- 
signed to him and he approached his task with enthusiasm, 
as he was convinced that the publication of the new Codex 
of Canon Law would revivify interest in that department 
of study. 

Young, eager, ambitious, a brilliant future beckoned to 
him. But Divine Providence had planned otherwise. The 
influenza challenged and would not be denied; the end came 
quickly. 

The funeral took place from the Seminary and was pri- 
vate, owing to health regulations then in force. Low Mass 
was offered in the chapel of the Sisters of St. Joseph on 
Friday morning, October 18, by his cousin, Rev. Matthew 
A. Hand, pastor of St. Ann’s. Interment was in Old Cathe- 
dral Cemetery, where Bishop McCort gave the final absolu- 
tion, assisted by thirty priests. The obsequies were unique 
in several respects. Dr. Murphy was the second professor 
to be buried from the Seminary:* the Mass was a Low 
Mass, with the body absent from chapel; the seminarians 
were unable to assist at the services, as they were com- 
pletely engrossed in the urgent work of burying the dead 
and nursing the sick. 

At the Month’s Mind Mass, November 15, all health re- 
strictions had been removed and an impressive assemblage 
of clergy and laity gathered at St. Ann’s Church for the 
Divine Office and Solemn High Mass. Bishop McCort pre- 
sided; the celebrant was Rev. David C. Munyon, a class- 
mate; the sermon—an eloquent study of the dead priest and 
his office—was delivered by an intimate friend, Rev. Wil- 
liam J. Lallou. 

The Catholic Historical Society will ever regard as one 
of its richest historical treasures the sacred memory of this 
gifted priest—an able official, an ardent worker, a wise 
counsellor. Jn Domino requiescat. TIC. B: 


1 The obsequies of the Rev. Joseph I. Balfe, D.D., who died on 4 Sep- 
tember, 1881, took place at the Seminary. 


NOTES AND COMMENT. 


The Recorps hails the advent of two notable additions. 
to the growing family of Catholic historical publications. 
The Illinois Catholic Historical Review, published quar- 
terly at Chicago, made its debut with the July issue of last 
year; The St. Louis Catholic Historical Review, also issued 
quarterly, entered the field October 1st last. Admirable in 
form and content, both Reviews begin with high promise 
their mission of interpreting in Catholic light the historic 
Middle West. 


The Illinois Catholic Historical Society was organized 
last year under the patronage of the Most Reverend Metro- 
politan of Chicago and the four Right Reverend Suf- 
fragan Bishops of the State. A dual anniversary signal- 
ized the year: the centenary of the admission of Illinois to 
the Union, and the seventy-fifth anniversary of the foun- 
dation of the Diocese of Chicago. The Centenary Cele- 
bration was fittingly observed by the Society at its first 
public meeting, December 3, which occasion also marked 
the opening of the Memorial Hall of the new Quigley Pre- 
paratory Seminary. The Society early sustained a severe 
loss in the death on January 13 of its first president, Hon. 
William J. Onahan, Papal Count, a distinguished figure in 
civil and religious activities. 


The St. Louis Review is under the management of Rev. 
Charles L. Souvay, C.M., D.D., and four associate editors. 
In a foreword to the first number we are reminded that the 
history of St. Louis Diocese dates back to May, 1541, when 
DeSoto erected a cross on a high hill near the Rio del 
Espiritu Santo in southeastern Missouri. The Society’s 
field of research is a wide one, extending from “ the west- 
ern border of Indiana and Florida to the old limits of 
Mexico, the Rocky Mountains, and even to the Pacific; 
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and from Canada to the Gulf—for all that was once in the 
same ecclesiastical subdivision with St. Louis.” 

The leading article is a historical sketch by Rev. John 
Rothensteiner, dealing with the foundation of the St. Louis 
Catholic Historical Society in 1917. Other articles of note 
include a description of the Historical Archives of St. 
Louis Archdiocese, by Rev. F. G. Holweck, and a paper on 
the Centenary of the Foundation of the St. Louis Diocesan 
Seminary, by Rev. Martin J. O’Malley, C.M., D.D. 


Monsignor Henry’s critical examination of the venerable 
legend that Stephen Girard asked for a priest, while on his 
death-bed, will be followed in our next issue with another 
study from the same pen, dealing with the burial of the 
celebrated mariner-merchant. Both articles elaborate themes 
merely touched upon in the author’s important article, 
“Stephen Girard ”, in the Catholic Historical Review, Oc- 
tober, 1918, which discusses the possible intent of Girard 
in the foundation of the famous college that bears his 
name. 


The leading article of the Dublin Review for October, 
1918—“‘ Forgotten Passages in the Life of Cardinal Wise- 
man ’’—is of special interest to American students of Cath- 
olic history. The author, presumably Shane Leslie, in- 
forms us that Wiseman acted as agent in Rome for the 
American Primates. Seven of his letters to Archbishop 
Whitfield of Baltimore (1828-1834) are reproduced in this 
article. They give a good account of the conclave in 1831, 
which elected Pope Gregory XVI, and the simultaneous 
revolution in the Papal States. One of the letters describes 
the mild sensation created in Rome by Dr. England’s fun- 
eral sermon in memory of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 
delivered in the Eternal City; another refers to Bishop 
Egan, and the Conwell-Kenrick dispute. There is also a 
letter from Wiseman to Bishop Kenrick, dated April 7, 
1840. The article concludes with a retrospect of the Dublin 
Review’s attitude towards Catholic America in the past. 
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THE FUNERAL OF STEPHEN GIRARD. 


BY RT. REV. MGR. H. T. HENRY, LITT.D. 


The latest biographer’ of Stephen Girard has not suc- 
ceeded, within the generous limits of more than goo royal 
octavo pages, in lifting the veil of mystery that rests upon 
the obsequies of the famous “mariner and merchant” of 
Philadelphia. Professor McMaster, indeed, furnishes us 
with even fewer details than Henry Atlee Ingram vouch- 
safed in his work of less than 200 pages on The Life and 
Character of Stephen Girard, albeit he seems in the main to 
follow Ingram’s description of the funeral. 

The fact that McMaster is so economical of details in this 
one point may serve to intimate the well-nigh inextricable 
confusion into which the subject has been thrown by con- 
tradictory statements of newspaper reporters, editorial com- 
mentators, and biographers. The confusion persists down 


1 The Life and Times of Stephen Girard, Mariner and Merchant. By 
John Bach McMaster, Professor of American History, University of 
Pennsylvania. With illustrations in color and doubletone. Vol. I, 
470 pp.; Vol. II, 482 pp. Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 1918. 
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to the present day, in spite of the clear light shed upon some 
of the difficulties of the question by the recently published 
translation of Bishop Kenrick’s Diary.” Such Catholic ac- 
counts of the funeral as I have come upon are fragmentary, 
disjointed, legendary in character. But those which have 
been printed by our separated brethren are mutually exclu- 
sive or contradictory. And there seems to have been little 
attempt made by either side to read the literature put forth 
by the other side. 

Bishop Kenrick’s Diary has been printed for private dis- 
tribution. It will be found in Catholic as well as in some 
public libraries, but apparently will not be in popular use. 
Accordingly we may perhaps not esteem as a work of the 
merest supererogation an attempt to bring together here 
some of the typical accounts of the funeral and, where need 
arises and opportunity serves, to comment upon various 
features of the accounts. 

In a case of the kind suggested by what has been thus far 
said, the simplest chronological order may prove to be also 
the essentially logical one. The newspaper accounts of the 
funeral will therefore come first to our attention. 


ik 


Girard died on December 26th, 1831, and was buried on 
December 30th. In The Philadelphia Gazette of the 29th 
December, and in other newspapers, the following announce- 
ment appeared : 


“The funeral of the late Mr. Stephen Girard will proceed 
from his late residence, North Water Street, to the burial 
ground of the Holy Trinity Church, N. W. corner of Spruce 
and Sixth Streets, at 10 o’clock on Friday forenoon, Decem- 
ber 30th.” 


2 Diary and Visitation Record of the Rt, Rev, Francis Patrick Ken- 
rick, 1831-1851. Translated and Edited by F. E. T.—Lancaster, Pa., 
1916. 
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Following this was a long list of invitations extended to 
various civic, educational, and benevolent organizations to 
attend the funeral, and, among them, ‘‘ The officers and 
members of the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, and of the 
subordinate Lodges.” 

A special note announced : 


“The procession will move up Water Street to Arch, up 
Arch Street to Sixth, down Sixth Street to the place of inter- 
ment, at the corner of Spruce and Sixth Streets.” 


Comparing the two quoted paragraphs, a reader could 
very fairly conclude that the idea of a service in the church 
itself was not only not contemplated but even implicitly ex- 
cluded. The first paragraph declares that the funeral will 
proceed from the residence to the “ burial ground”; the 
second paragraph describes the route to be followed from 
the residence to “‘ the place of interment”. No service in 
the church is hinted at. 

This inference would seem to be borne out by the accounts 
published in the afternoon newspapers of December 30th, 
which commented upon the size and solemnity of the pro- 
cession, but said no word about the church. The Datly 
Chronicle of 30 December said: 


“ The funeral of Mr. Girard proceeded at the appointed hour 
this morning, and was conducted in a mode consistent with the 
character of the deceased; with solemnity and decorum, un- 
accompanied by pomp. The hearse was followed by five car- 
riages, conveying the females whose attendance was thought 
proper. Then followed .. . the whole forming a procession 
of immense extent and most respectable appearance. . . .” 


This notice was repeated in Poulson’s American Daily 
Advertiser of the next morning —and still no word of a 
service either in the church or in the graveyard. No blame 
attaches to the Daily Chronicle, inasmuch as the funeral 
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apparently started at 11 o’clock in the forenoon and gave 
little time for an account of it to appear in an evening paper. 
Following a certain kind of newspaper tradition, the Datly 
Advertiser of the next morning copied without further in- 
quiry. 

But a startling variation characterized the account which 
appeared in the United States Gazette of 31 December. 
Having described the funeral procession (including the 
statement — which has interest in connection with Bishop 
Kenrick’s Diary account — that the officers of the Grand 
Lodge of Pennsylvania and of the subordinate lodges “wore 
their collars and jewels, but not their aprons ”’), this account 
concludes as follows: 


“The body was conveyed in a richly decorated coffin, on an 
open hearse, to the Holy Trinity Church, north-west corner of 
Sixth and Spruce street, where the funeral service was per- 
formed by the clergyman of the church.” 


How many other papers may have contained a similar 
statement I do not know, but apparently the alert Bishop of 
Charleston, much exercised over it, wrote to Bishop Ken- 
rick (or mayhap to the pastor of Holy Trinity Church) re- 
questing authentic information, for an editorial note in the 
United States Catholic Miscellany * not only authoritatively 
contradicts the statement but also comments caustically 
upon it: 


“It having been stated in the papers that the clergyman of 
Trinity Church, Philadelphia, officiated at the funeral of this 
gentleman, we are authorized to state that this was not the 
fact. The remains of Mr. Girard were interred in the ceme- 
tery, but no priest officiated. Indeed it would be a strange 
farce to connect a religious ceremony with the interment of a 
man of no religious society; to bring a priest to officiate over 


321 January, 1832, p. 238. 
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the remains of a man who forbade the admittance of a priest 
within the walls of his institution. It would be an insult to the 
memory of the deceased; and a manifest degradation of re- 
ligion. It has sometimes surprised us that a bad taste should 
seek to drag the minister of religion to officiate at the grave of 
a being who would, if living, continue to repel him. There 
was better taste, more correct feeling and good sense mani- 
fested by the conductors of Mr. Girard’s funeral.” 


It is needless to remark parenthetically that this comment 
is very wide of the mark, inasmuch as the full contents of 
Girard’s will, including the perpetual exclusion of clergy- 
men and all ministers of religion from his College, were not 
published until two days after the funeral. It is true that 
the will had been privately read the day after Girard’s death 
in order to settle the question whether he had made any 
request concerning the place or manner of his burial. There 
is no reason for supposing, however, that Bishop Kenrick 
knew anything more about the provisions of the will than 
the meagre general statements appearing in the newspapers 
to the effect that Girard had planned a large institution for 
the education of orphans.* 


4In his Life and Character of Stephen Girard, 7th ed. revised (Phila- 
delphia, 1906. p. 100), Ingram makes a statement which may give a 
wrong impression: “Owing to a misapprehension on the part of one 
of his executors in regard to Girard’s wishes in relation to his burial- 
place, the will had to be read very soon after his death, and, the public 
being thus early in possession of the facts...” Only some meagre 
outline of the bequests could have become known, as the will was an 
exceedingly long (some 13,000 words) and complicated document, was 
read privately, and was read merely to settle the question whether 
Girard had designated any particular cemetery for his burial. It was 
published in full in the U. S. Gazette of 2 January, 1832, three days 
after the funeral. Before that, the public had only some general 
intimations of Girard’s many bequests to public institutions and inter- 
ests. It is highly probable that if Bishop Kenrick had any fuller 
knowledge than that which the newspapers of the day could convey, 
his knowledge must have been very vague and uncertain. 
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We have, then, the declaration of the United States 
Gazette that the clergyman of Holy Trinity had performed 
a funeral service over the remains of Girard, and we have 
the authoritative denial of that statement by the United 
States Catholic Miscellany of Charleston. This denial seems 
never to have come under the eyes of the writers (even 
Catholics, and—strange to relate—even Martin I. J. Griffin) 
who have asserted that a funeral service was performed at 
Holy Trinity, and in vindication of the supposed service 
related the unauthenticated legend that on his death-bed 
- Girard was willing to have the ministrations of a priest. 


i 


The first biographer of Girard was Stephen Simpson 
(named “Stephen”, I suspect, in honor of Girard), a 
quondam clerk of Girard’s, and the son of George Simpson, 
cashier of Girard’s Bank. He has little to tell us about the 
funeral, and nothing to the point of the present inquiry, 
save perhaps his assertion that Girard was the Grand Treas- 
urer of the Pennsylvania Masonic Lodge.* I find this state- 
ment in no other biography or sketch of Girard. Its value, 
if correct, would be to show that Girard was not attended 
by the Masons at the funeral in the capacity of beneficiaries 
under the will (as was the case with most of the other soci- 
eties that marched in the procession) but in that of fellow- 
members with a deceased “ brother ”’. 

Coming next to the excellently written sketch of Girard’s 
life by Henry W. Arey,.“‘Secretary of the Girard College’, 
we find only a carefully neutral statement ° that the remains 
of Girard were “ interred, on the 30th of December, in the 
graveyard attached to the Roman Catholic church, at the 
corner of Spruce and Sixth streets.” 


52nd Edition, p. 215 (Philadelphia, 1832). 
® The Girard College and Its Founder (Philadelphia, 1866, p. 25). 
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We come upon several interesting things, however, in Mr. 
Ingram’s biography of Girard. First of all, there is the 
declaration that the program arranged for the funeral as 
announced in several newspapers—that the procession would 
leave the residence and go to the “burial ground”, and 
again that it would go from the residence to “ the place of 
interment ”, no mention being made that it was intended 
first to go into the church and thence into the burial ground 
—* was exactly carried out”. We shall learn further on 
in our present inquiry that the funeral went into the church, 
that the Masons refused to remove their regalia, that Bishop 
Kenrick thereupon refused to permit any religious rite, and 
that after what must have been a time of dramatically tense 
interest, the procession went into the graveyard. The pro- 
gram as economically announced in the newspapers was 
not, therefore, “‘ exactly carried out ”. 

Mr. Ingram further tells us (p. 101) that: 


“The windows of houses in the streets leading to the church 
were accordingly closed during the passage of the funeral pro- 
cession, which finally halted at the Holy Trinity Roman Cath- 
olic Church, at the northeast (sic) corner of Sixth and Spruce 
Streets. There the mortal remains of Girard were placed in 
the vault of the Baron Henry Dominick Lallemand, General of 
Artillery under Napoleon Bonaparte, who had married the 
youngest daughter of Girard’s brother Jean.” 


This paragraph, taken in connection with his previous 
statement that the program announced in the papers “ was 
exactly carried out”, would confirm a reader’s natural im- 
pression that no church service had been planned. What 
immediately follows would tend to corroborate this infer- 
ence, as it seems to imply that the only difficulty encoun- 
tered by the funeral procession was the question of inter- 
ment in a Catholic graveyard: 


7 Ingram, loc. cit., p. 98. 
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“Owing to the presence of the Masonic fraternity, the neces- 
sary permission to do this was only obtained from the clergy of 
the parish under threat of legal proceedings on the part of the 
executors, the priests refusing to officiate, and leaving the 
churchyard when that Society entered; so that after the man- 
ner of the ‘ Friends’, and amid a silence broken only by the 
murmur of the crowd of citizens, Girard at last was laid at rest 
in the heart of the city he so deeply loved.” 


Here, again, there is no suggestion of an entrance into, 
or a passage through, the church. The picture presented is 
that of a funeral wending its way merely to a churchyard 
where clergymen were awaiting it in the open air, prepared, 
indeed, to officiate with a religious rite, but prepared also to 
refuse not only the religious rite but as well even the inter- 
ment unless the Masonic fraternity should withdraw from 
the churchyard. 

That entrance to the church itself had been planned, how- 
ever, seems to be indicated by certain items in the execu- 
tors’ accounts filed in the Office of Wills. There are, for 
instance, these: 


“BM. Drexel: For bill crape used at Trinity Church ... $119.24 


J. Plaider: Putting up crape in Trinity Church ........ 5.00 
B. ‘Cross: Extra service at iS. Girard’s funeral ........ 25.00 
B. Amors: For wax candles used at funeral ........... Hie 


The crape was for use “in” the church, not upon its out- 
ward walls; the wax candles suggest a similar locale; and 
the service of the distinguished organist, Benjamin Cross, 
was doubtless for a performance on the organ in the church. 

Only “ under threat of legal proceedings ” was the inter- 
ment permitted. I do not know upon what authority Mr. 
Ingram asserts this, although the statement would seem on 
its surface to be a fairly probable one. No intimation of 
such a threat, however, is given in Bishop Kenrick’s Diary; 
and Mr. Ingram, in giving no authority for the assertion, 
departs from the custom which notably features his volume, 
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namely, full and precise and frequent references to his 
authorities, especially the newspapers and the Lectures (ap- 
parently unpublished) of Professor William Wagner. Mc- 
Master nowhere alludes to this threat—warned therefrom, 
mayhap, by the fact that Ingram gives no authority for his 
statement, or possibly by the fact that the statement seems 
to be in conflict with the entry made by the Bishop, under 
date of 30 December, 1831, in his Diary. Unable to de- 
cide, and unwilling to assume, the correctness of the state- 
ment, Professor McMaster keeps silence, in his account of 
the funeral, on this matter.*® 

And so we come to the monumental biography recently 
issued from the press of the Lippincott Company in Phila- 
delphia. Its account of the funeral is characterized by the 
greatest reserve. The reader will gather from it merely 
that the funeral procession left Girard’s late residence, went 
by appointed route to the churchyard, and that interment 
was made in the vault “ built by Girard for the remains of 
Baron Henry Lallemand” (Il, p. 447). There is no hint 
of the “ threat’, of the proposed entry into the church, of 
the clergymen prepared to perform a religious rite, of the 
final refusal to do so, or of the reasons given by the Bishop 
in his Diary for this refusal and, withal, for the permission 
to inter Girard’s remains in consecrated ground. 


III. 


The logical sequence of our story will hardly permit us 
to gratify the natural curiosity of the reader by forthwith 
presenting the full entry in the Diary. While there is a 
sense in which it might properly claim precedence over every 
biography both because of its dating of the entry (the very 
day of the funeral) and of its peculiarly authoritative char- 
acter, there is, on the other hand, the remarkable chrono- 


8] merely suppose that Professor McMaster was aware of the entry 
in Bishop Kenrick’s Diary. 
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logical fact that it appeared first in full English translation 
only in the year 1916. It is the heart of the plot, to be ex- 
posed only towards the end of the story; and writers (ex- 
cept perhaps Professor McMaster) had to do the best they 
could with the mystery unaided by such light as the Diary 
may afford. 

The curious result of the tangle created by newspapers 
and biographers was the impression in many minds that a 
religious ceremony had been performed. Non-Catholic 
writers may have been misled by the flat statement in the 
United States Gazette of the 31st December, 1831, that 
“the funeral service was performed by the clergyman of 
the church”; and Catholic writers seem to have been un- 
aware that this assertion was quite as flatly denied in the 
Umited States Catholic Miscellany of 21st January, 1832. 
Neither side knew of the entry in the Bishop’s Diary. And 
so we find such statements as the following. George E. 
Rupp ° remarks that “all that remained of the honored 
“mariner and merchant’ was taken to the Holy Trinity 
Roman Catholic Church, and placed in a vault belonging to 
the Baron Lallemand”—a conjunction of phrases that might 
easily lend a reader to suppose that the aforesaid vault was 
located, after the fashion common to European cathedrals, 
in the church itself. So, too, in their History of Philadel- 
phia (1, p. 629), Scharf and Westcott somewhat ambig- 
uously declare that Girard “ was buried . . . at the Roman 
Catholic Church of the Holy Trinity, his remains being 
accompanied to the tomb by the Councils of the City. . . .” 
Still less equivocal is the statement we find in the Handbook 
of Girard College, published in Philadelphia as late as the 
year 1890 (page 55), that Girard “was buried in the 
Roman Catholic Church, corner of Sixth and Spruce 
Streets.” And even so careful an investigator as Martin 


® Historical Essay printed in Statue of Stephen Girard (Philadelphia, 
1897, p. IOI). 
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Griffin declares, in an “ historical note’’ he contributed to 
his Researches (April, 1890, p. 94), that Girard “ was 
buried at Holy Trinity with religious services, as Bishop 
Kenrick was informed by a niece that when Girard was 
asked if he would have a priest, [he] replied in the affirma- 
tive. He died, however, before he got to him.” The same 
legend appears (somewhat altered in its details) in Ma- 
hony’s Historical Sketches of the Catholic Churches and In- 
stitutions of Philadelphia (Philadelphia, 1895, pp. 44, 45); 
and again in A Retrospect of Holy Trinity Parish, 1789- 
1914 (p. 86). But both of these books properly deny that 
the Bishop permitted a religious rite. 


IV. 


A separate and individual section of the present paper 
should be assigned, I think, to Mr. Hookey’s remarkable 
letter written to Martin Griffin in correction of the state- 
ment in the Researches that a religious ceremony had been 
performed. The denial followed refreshingly fast on the 
heels of the assertion. The next issue of the Researches 
(July, 1890) contained the letter, dated 18 April, and sent 
from the quite distant city of Augusta, Ga. (The Republic 
of History, like that of Letters in general, is world-wide!) 

Mr. George S. Hookey states in his letter that he ‘ was 
an altar boy at Holy Trinity Church at the time of Girard’s 
death and was one of the boys to serve at the funeral ”, 
and continues : 


“ My understanding at the time [was] and now is that Bishop 
Kenrick had given permission for Mr. Girard to be buried by 
the clergy, provided the Masons would come into the church 
without their regalia. 

“ Francis Cooper (who in after years became a Catholic) was 
in charge of them. He refused to take off their regalia, and 
went into the church with them. Therefore the funeral cere- 
monies of the Catholic Church were not performed. The 
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Masons, after waiting some time, took the corpse out of the 
church and placed it in the same grave with Robert Joe on the 
northern side of the church. When they were at the grave, I, 
with other altar boys, was on the steps leading up to the organ 
loft; the steps at that time were in the northwest corner of the 
church. I frequently heard my parents talk it over as I have 
stated. . . . Either Father Vanderbraak or Guth was pastor of 
Holy Trinity at that time. I think it was Father Guth, as 
Father Vanderbraak was a confirmed invalid... .” 


Mr. Griffin printed these recollections of Mr. Hookey 
without comment. He might well have been pardoned if 
he doubted their accuracy, both because they dealt with 
events that had occurred almost sixty years before the letter 
was written and because they went counter to a fairly estab- 
lished tradition that funeral services were held in the church. 
The letter is therefore remarkable, since Mr. Hookey could 
not have had access to the Diary of Bishop Kenrick, which 
corroborates his statements. Quite apart from this testi- 
mony to its correctness, however, a careful consideration of 
the letter would suggest two reasons, | think, for crediting 
its statements. 

The first point for consideration is the reference to the 
grave of Robert Joe. Who was this “ Robert Joe” that he 
should have been so closely associated, in Mr. Hookey’s 
memory, with the funeral of Stephen Girard? The copious 
Index volume of the complete set of Researches does not 
include his name. He is unknown to Simpson, to Ingram, 
to Arey, and of course to the writers of various sketches of 
Girard’s life. He is not mentioned even in McMaster’s 
large volumes—unless, indeed, that be true which I suspect, 
that “Robert Joe’ was an altar-boy’s equivalent for 
“Roberjot”. Now Roberjot was long and closely con- 
nected with the affairs of Girard. He entered as a young 
man into Girard’s employ in 1794 “and,” says McMaster 
(I, 287), “in the course of thirty-four years of service 
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. . . became not merely a bookkeeper, but his trusted agent 
in affairs great and small and in general his man of busi- 
ness”. It is probable that Roberjot’s service as Girard’s 
confidential agent in matters great and small during the 
long period of thirty-four years ended only with the death 
of Roberjot, which we may therefore presumably assign to 
the year 1828.*° This would be three years before the 
death of Girard himself, and the grave of “ Robert Joe” 
in Holy Trinity churchyard (if, as must be assumed, he was 
buried there) would be easily held in memory by an altar- 
boy of that church. Mr. Hookey’s memory, harking back 
from 1890 to 1831 —a distance of nearly sixty years— 
doubtless recalled his boyish pronunciation of Roberjot and 
led him unsuspectingly to write of ‘“ Robert Joe” as of a 
well-known character. Now a memory that could achieve 
so notable a feat as this might fairly be trusted to recall the 
still more striking refusal of Bishop Kenrick to permit a 
funeral service for Girard. 

The second fact that merits attention as illustrating Mr. 
Hookey’s power of memory is his hesitation between the 
names of “ Vanderbraak” and Guth. This hesitation was 
justified by the curious fact that Girard’s funeral occurred 
at the very end of the year 1831, during the pastorate of 
Father Vandenbraak, it is true, but very near its close; for 
within less than six months later Father Guth was ap- 
pointed (June 12, 1832) his assistant and shortly after- 
wards was made acting-pastor. After a lapse of sixty 
years, the altar-boy could recall the close juxtaposition of 
the two names—a feat of memory that is not rendered less 
interesting because of the reason assigned for a mistaken 
preference for Guth as the pastor, namely, that “ Father 
Vanderbraak was a confirmed invalid”. This reason was 


10 Ingram, loc. cit., makes several references to Roberjot, who seems 
to have been Girard’s “right hand” in his business affairs. Enjoying 
Girard’s intimate confidence, he may also have earned Girard’s affection. 
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based on fact. The Retrospect of Holy Trimty Parish tells 
us (p. 89) : 

“ Father Francis Guth had come to America on the express 
invitation of Bishop Kenrick. On June 12, 1832, he arrived in 


Philadelphia and was appointed assistant to the sick pastor 
Father Vanderbraak.” 


It is perhaps not inexpedient to have dwelt thus at length 
on the remarkable letter of Mr. Hookey. First of all, it 
raises the question whether the vault of Baron Lallemand 
contained also the remains of Mr. Roberjot, and if not, 
whether possibly Professor McMaster, who in this point 
apparently follows Mr. Ingram,** is mistaken in saying that 
Girard was buried in Lallemand’s vault.** This question 
may not lack significance anent the mystery that surrounds 
the disinterment of Girard in 1851, concerning which Mr. 
Griffin discourses at some length in the Researches for Jan- 
uary, IQII (pages 19, 20). 

Secondly, the letter gives us interesting details additional 
to the account furnished by the Bishop’s Diary. The fun- 
eral procession entered the church, doubtless sat for a time 
in the pews and finally, as no priest appeared for the pur- 
pose of officiating, left the church and entered the church- 
yard. We should not be able to gather these details from 
any one or from all of the biographies of Girard, or from 
the advertisements of the funeral in the newspapers, or 
from the accounts of the funeral given by the papers. 

Thirdly, the letter corroborates the account given in the 
Diary. Such corroboration is not needed by Catholic read- 
ers. It may prove helpful, nevertheless, to such others as 
would naturally be puzzled by the silence of newspapers 
and biographies respecting an event that could hardly fail 
to have caused much comment—the dramatically tense mo- 


11 Loc, cit., p. 10T. 
12 McMaster, Vol. II, p. 447. 
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ments passed by the mourners as they awaited vainly the 
church services which the items in the executors’ accounts, 
already quoted, seem clearly to have contemplated as an in- 
tegral part of the obsequies of Girard. 


V. 


We now come to the Diary of Bishop Kenrick. The 
entry which he made under date of 30 December, 1831— 
the day of Girard’s funeral—allots to that event an excep- 
tionally generous amount of space. While it leaves some 
points in obscurity, it nevertheless throws considerable light 
on others. 

When Martin Griffin printed Mr. Hookey’s letter with- 
out any comment upon those portions which I have ex- 
tracted, he may have reasonably doubted the accuracy of 
the contentions put forth by Mr. Hookey, since he was un- 
aware of the account given in the Diary and therefore of 
the Bishop’s clear declaration that no funeral rites were 
performed by “ the clergyman” of Holy Trinity or by him- 
self. But fourteen years later (in 1904) appeared John J. 
O’Shea’s The Two Archbishops Kenrick. It gave (p. 88) 
the translation of a part of the account in the Diary, with 
the highly appropriate comment that the excerpt “may 
prove useful in settlement of some disputed points.” This 
is the translation furnished us by The Two Kenricks: 


“ The body of Stephen Girard was brought, with much fun- 
eral pomp, attended by many Freemasons, in scarfs and orna- 
ments, marching in procession, as a tribute of respect to their 
deceased companion, to the Church of the Holy Trinity. When, 
therefore, I saw these enter the church, to have funeral rites 
gone through, no priest assisting, I ordered the body to be 
taken away for burial. I allowed it to have Christian burial, 
for the potent reason that the deceased was baptised in the 
Church and had never left it, and when death came his illness 
was such that he did not perceive its approach.” 
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Perhaps stimulated by this account to make fresh investi- 
gations, Mr. Griffin returns to the subject in the Researches 
for January, 1911 (pp. 17-20), under the heading, “ Burial 
and Removal of Stephen Girard”. He quotes in full the 
excerpt given in O’Shea’s Two Kenricks (with a misprint: 
“patent reason ”’ instead of “ potent reason’’); follows on 
with the bulk of Mr. Hookey’s letter as it had appeared in 
the Researches of July, 1890; again prints items from the 
executors’ accounts, and then takes up the subject of the 
removal of Girard’s body in 1851. 

A full translation of the Diary into English was published 
in 1916. The complete entry under date of 30 December, 
1831, is there given. As it differs in one important point 
from the translation given in The Two Kenricks, space 
should be made for it here. 


“The body of Stephen Girard was brought to the church of 
the Most Holy Trinity, with great funeral pomp. The free 
masons (commonly so called) were making a great display in 
honor of their [departed] brother. They wore a uniform ves- 
ture about the neck, were decked out with gems [medals or 
pins], and walked in public procession. When I saw them 
coming into the church thus adorned, I refused to go on with 
the [burial] rite of the Church, and the body was buried with- 
out the presence of a priest. I did permit interment in conse- 
crated ground for this reason chiefly: he had been a baptized 
Catholic, he never renounced [formally] communion with the 
Church: and, when taken sick, death stole upon him unper- 
ceived. It is right to believe that in other circumstances [if he 
had been conscious of approaching death] he would have asked 
for the ministry of a priest. But, judging from what was told 
me later on, it appears clear that he had rejected the very 
principles of [revealed] faith, and divested himself of every 
thought of religion.” 


Not to speak of the additional two sentences at the end 
of this complete excerpt, it is clear that there is a conflict 
between : 
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( 1904.) (1916.) 

“When, therefore, I saw “When I saw them coming 
these enter the church, to have into the church thus adorned, 
funeral rites gone through, no I refused to go on with the 
priest assisting, I ordered the burial rite of the Church, and 
body to be taken away for the body was buried without 
burial.” the presence of a priest.” 


Perhaps some of my readers may be able to throw light 
on interesting questions that still remain obscure in spite of 
the varied sources—contemporary newspaper accounts, biog- 
raphies large and small, and the excellent Diary—quoted in 
the present paper. What, for instance, was the character of 
the funeral rite which apparently had been intended for 
Girard? The fact that the funeral took place in the morn- 
ing would suggest the probability of a Requiem Mass. The 
presence of Bishop Kenrick, also, may have been due to a 
variety of reasons. He may have wished to honor by his 
presence a man of greatest prominence in the community, 
whose “ adhesion to the Roman Catholic Church” was as- 
signed by Girard’s nieces ** as a compelling reason for hav- 
ing Holy Trinity churchyard selected for his burial-place 
instead of Ronaldson’s Ground (as one of the executors 
had proposed). The Bishop may have been aware of the 
fact which Ingram asserts,** that Girard ‘‘ many times re- 
fused to sever his connection with that [sc. the Catholic] 
Church, though often urgently solicited”, and may have 
been quite unaware of the asserted laxity of Girard in re- 
spect of his religious duties. Again, the Bishop may have 
intended to perform the Absolution of the Body. Or he 
may have been present, mayhap, to see personally to it that 
no Masonic demonstration should take place and to enforce 


18 In their Refutation of a False, Cruel and Gross Libel, etc, (Phila- 
delphia, 1865). 
14Tngram, loc. cit., p. 140. 
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with rigid exactness the funeral discipline of the Catholic 
Church. Who shall resolve us these riddles? The entry in 
the Diary would suggest that the Bishop knew of Girard’s 
laxity in respect of religious duties, and of his persistent 
refusal, nevertheless, to withdraw himself from the Church; 
and charitably hoped for the mercy of God on a soul that 
did not perceive the approach of death. Was there a fur- 
ther basis for gentle judgment? The entry in the Diary is 
exceptionally long in comparison with the general character 
of the entries, and the Bishop may have heard a credible 
rumor such as has been developed and enshrined in the 
legend *® of the priest summoned to Girard’s death-bed; 
but may have concluded to omit reference to it, partly in 
order to economize space, partly because of an indecision 
due to the contradictory assertion noted in the Diary. 


15 See the Recorps, March, 1919, pp. 75-82. 


THE STORY OF THE SEMINARIANS. 


BY REV. THOMAS C. BRENNAN. 


October, 1918, witnessed strange things at Overbrook. 
The epidemic of influenza was on, and the students of St. 
Charles’ Seminary, by a dramatic turn in events, found 
themselves transported over night from the academic, 
prayerful quiet of class-room and chapel to the storm and 
stress of cemetery and hospital. In those four memorable 
weeks devoted to emergency relief the seminarians were 
privileged to write into the history of ecclesiastical life in 
America a spirited chapter of faith and works. The story 
is worth telling, as well for its intrinsic interest as for the 
reassuring evidence which it furnishes that all’s well with 
the American priest of to-morrow. 

Our account readily resolves itself into two phases: relief 
work in cemeteries, relief work in hospitals. 


I. THe CEMETERIES. 
I. HOLY CROSS CEMETERY. 


At noon of October 8 the Right Reverend Rector, Mon- 
signor Drumgoole, communicated to the students the call 
of His Grace, the Most Reverend Archbishop, for about 
thirty volunteers, to assist the overburdened staff of regular 
workmen at Holy Cross Cemetery in their task of burying 
the dead. Immediately after dinner the students of The- 
ology and Philosophy assembled and chose Messrs. Thomas 
J. Ryan and Francis P. K. Hoey as leaders. Every semi- 
narian volunteered, but only thirty-eight were selected. In- 
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cluded in this list were Rev. Timothy Buckley and Rev. 
William Boyle, the only students in Sacred Orders at the 
time. 

Without delay the volunteers proceeded to the cemetery, 
where they were eagerly greeted by the superintendent and 
at once put to work. In three hours they filled in sixty- 
three graves and returned to the seminary for supper at 8 
p.m. The following day, reinforced by five more volun- 
teers, the men began to dig graves. Sixteen were put to 
work digging a large double grave, twelve feet deep; the 
others were assigned to single graves. Still others assisted 
in placing bodies into the receiving vault and in the horse- 
shed near the back gate, improvised as a general vault. At 
each burial the De Profundis was recited. 

As the death rate mounted the congestion at the ceme- 
tery was growing worse, and the next day, October 10, 
thirty additional students were added to the squad. Subse- 
quently several alarms were sent in for more help, so that 
the number employed in Holy Cross soon reached the max- 
imum figure of 137. Some of these, however, were trans- 
ferred, after a few days, to other cemeteries or joined the 
students engaged in hospital work. A few were forced to 
quit through illness. This left the average number em- 
ployed at Holy Cross at 100 men. Most of these dug or 
filled graves; some performed clerical work at the office; a 
few acted as chauffeurs, messengers, etc. 

Meanwhile Archbishop Dougherty had requested Mon- 
signor Drumgoole, superintending the activities of the semi- 
narians, to associate with him two other professors of the 
Seminary, and Rev. William J. Higgins and Rev. Denis A. 
Corbett were selected to assist in the work of direction. 
On Sunday, October 13, the students of the Preparatory 
Department were called out to help in other Catholic ceme- 
teries and in hospitals, so that the entire student force of 
nearly 300 was now enlisted in the novel enterprise. 
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In normal times Holy Cross handled twenty or thirty 
funerals a day, but now the ever-rising tide of mortality 
was sweeping an average of 200 corpses through the ceme- 
tery gates every day. The vaults and sheds were overflow- 
ing with coffins; the roadside was littered with them. The 
students prolonged their working hours from 6 p. m. until 
well into the night; other workmen were hired; relatives 
and friends of the dead lent a hand. A losing fight, it 
seemed, for presently 700 bodies were piled up awaiting 
graves. The Health Authorities in attendance were natur- 
ally nervous over the situation and began to speak of cre- 
mation. 

A happy solution of the problem was now suggested. 
This was the digging of large community trenches by steam 
shovels. A common grave, 280 feet long, 16 feet wide and 
8 feet deep, was staked out while negotiations for the shovels 
were in progress. Mr. Thomas F. Reilly of Bala, a prom- 
inent contractor, was first appealed to and responded in 
splendid fashion by sending fifty of his laborers to the 
rescue of the grave-diggers, pending the arrival of the pon- 
derous steam shovel, which had to be transferred some 
miles across country, an operation requiring several days. 
Another contractor, Mr. William J. McNichol, was equally 
generous with the loan of a shovel and its crew, and this 
machine was already at work on the large trench when Mr. 
Reilly’s shovel appeared on the scene. A third machine 
came from Hog Island, through the courtesy of the officials 
there, and was put.to work digging a second huge trench. 
We must not fail to mention here that all three shovels, 
with attendant labor, were contributed free of charge. 
These ponderous machines helped materially to save the 
situation. As the first trench was gradually opened the 
students, beginning October 17, deposited the coffins therein 
in two long rows, two deep; the trench was filled, and the 
exact location of every corpse carefully recorded in the 
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cemetery office by several seminarians who had been de- 
tailed for clerical work. In all, 468 coffins were buried in 
the common grave. On one occasion the students worked 
on this task until 10: 30 p. m. by the light of the October 
full moon, the long row of coffins in the trench presenting 
a wierd and impressive picture in the moonlight. 

Fortunately the second trench dug by machine proved to 
be superfluous. In the meantime the students were digging 
by manual labor a dozen trenches, 12 feet deep, with a 
capacity of 60 to 100 bodies each. Individual graves, of 
course, were being opened in every direction. The stu- 
dents, as already related, were not unaided in this work: 
enlisted in the project were the regular staff of workmen, 
laborers hired for the occasion, and relatives of the de- 
ceased. On Sunday, October 20, several parishes and the 
Knights of Columbus sent volunteers to assist. Hired labor 
was conspicuously shy. Quite naturally, indeed, as the 
work was both laborious and repulsive. Who cared to 
handle coffins in the pestilential atmosphere of a dreary, 
plague-swept land of death? Labor supply, moreover, was 
never scarcer. The second war draft was under way; the 
shipyards and munition plants, with their fabulous wages, 
were luring the workmen as never before. Efforts to enlist 
the services of sailors and marines from League Island 
Navy Yard did not meet with the approval of the authorities 
in charge; mindful of the fearful mortality in the canton- 
ments and naval stations, the officers were somewhat chary 
of risking their men in-even such a humane and _public- 
spirited project as burying the dead." 

Who can describe the scenes that met the eye during 


1 During the great plague in Africa in 252 A. D. the illustrious Bishop 
of Carthage, St. Cyprian, gave the pagans of that city a lesson in applied 
Christianity when the faithful, at his summons, went forth to nurse the 
sick and to bury not only their own dead but the bodies besides of 
countless pagans left to rot in the streets and alleys of the city, 
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these harrowing days? Animus meminisse horret luctuque 
refugit. We must be content with little intimations. 

Everywhere, in every direction, fresh graves swept away 
from the gaze of the onlooker, causing the well-kept ceme- 
tery to resemble a shell-torn field of battle. A constant 
procession of hearses pressed at the gates—hearses and sub- 
stitutes for hearses: newspaper wagons, trucks, coal-carts, 
ash-wagons. Even children’s express wagons were seen. 
And there were coffins and coffins. Undertakers had run 
out of caskets, and one may readily imagine the variety of 
substitutes pressed into service: rough boxes, home-made 
many of them, soap boxes, occasionally an orange crate, 
now and then a coarse bag. One picture burned into the 
memory is that of a poor foreign-born father carrying 
under his arm a paper shoe-box, containing the body of his 
child. Repulsive things everywhere thrust themselves upon 
the senses: the odor of decomposition, peculiar to this dis- 
ease; the reeking of corpses in smashed or flimsy coffins; 
worse still, an occasional explosion through gases gener- 
ated, in at least one instance the lid of the coffin being 
blown off. We pass over the nauseating sights. Merely to 
hint at some of these would repel the reader; but what of 
the students, unaccustomed to rough work, who had to live 
for a month in intimate contact with these horrors? 

The storm-center was the cemetery office. Undertakers, 
caught in the impasse, chafed at the delay. Overwrought 
relatives pleaded and scolded by turns. Anyone with a trace 
of authority was persecuted by the importunate. Not the 
least effective assistance rendered by the seminarians was 
the valuable aid accorded the office in helping to bring 
order out of the welter of confusion by offering sympa- 
thetic counsel and direction to the distracted mourners who 
besieged the portals. 

Let us turn for a minute to a brighter scene. During 
these unforgettable days there were many occasions for 
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smiles as well as for tears; around the corner of tragedy the 
humorous was ever lurking. One incident should not be 
passed over: 

A colored driver, newly hired, was engaged in hauling 
coffins from the vault. The mysterious character of the 
“Black Plague” evidently chimed in with his Voodoo 
notions, and he maintained vigorously that these bodies of 
the influenza victims were not really dead, but were only in 
a trance. One of the workmen,’ with a wink to his com- 
panions, quietly slipped into an empty rough-box. The lid 
was screwed on by his fellow-conspirators, the box lifted 
into the wagon, and the darkey set off with his load. Sud- 
denly an unearthly groan was heard. The driver stopped 
to listen. The groan was repeated with variations; then 
followed a wierd outburst of scales from the deceased 
vocalist in the box. When last seen the colored dabbler in 
psychic research was breaking the world’s record for the 
half-mile run in a pious effort to reach the Maryland line 
before nightfall. 

To return to the sterner phase of our narrative: One of 
the students named Leo Naylor, a third-year theologian, 
after working five days at the cemetery, took the disease 
from some unknown source and succumbed at the Seminary 
after a week’s struggle.* After a private Mass in the Sis- 
ters’ Chapel in the Seminary on Friday, October 25, the 
remains of the student were conveyed to Holy Cross, where 
a grave had been dug and decorated by his most intimate 
friends. The seminarians dropped their tools, assembled in 


2 Who was it that played the role of Till Eulenspiegel on this occa- 
sion? ‘Rumor had it that the man in the box was a seminarian—a theo- 
logian, in fact, but of course this is preposterous! 

3 Mr. Naylor was the only Overbrook seminarian to die during the 
plague, if we except a class-mate, Mr. Henry McCormick—a nephew of 
Archbishop Dougherty—who passed away at the end of October in 
Barcelona, Spain, while travelling with five other Overbrook students 
to Rome to complete the course of studies in that city. 
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a body at the tomb, and assisted the priests in attendance 
with the chanting of the Benedictus. It was a supremely 
touching scene, one that will linger long in the memory of 
all present. 

Frequently the seminarians were tendered gifts of money 
by appreciative mourners, but in every case they made 
polite refusal. Now and then people would ask a student 
where they could find a seminarian, and on being told that 
they were conversing with one they seemed puzzled. Ap- 
parently they were looking for a distinctive clerical uniform, 
but instead they found the individual note in working 
clothes strongly accented, and failed to recognize the type. 
A striking instance of this appears in the naive account of 
the Naylor obsequies furnished to a priest friend by a casual 
witness, a woman who was attending a neighboring burial. 
She heard singing, she relates, and made her way to the 
scene. Here, to her astonishment, she found a gang of 
workmen chanting with trained voices what seemed to be a 
Latin hymn, and responding without hesitation to the pray- 
ers of the priest who officiated. No one could tell her what 
this prodigy meant, so she carried the enigma to the priest 
of her parish, who solved it in one word. 

As the epidemic gradually moved away from Philadelphia 
to the south and west, late in October, the fierce drive on 
the cemeteries was halted, and the situation was well in 
hand by November 1. November 4 was the last working 
day for the students. By a happy coincidence it was St. 
Charles’ Day, the Seminary’s Patronal Feast and big day of 
the year. This time it was celebrated by a particularly hard 
day’s work, cleaning up. In a final burst of enthusiasm the 
volunteers cleared away 80 cart-loads of dirt from Section 
R, where 75 graves in one long row, 8 feet deep and 10 
inches apart, had been dug. An impromptu entertainment 
in the parochial school at Darby, nearby—the first relaxa- 
tion in a month—closed the day and the entire enterprise. 
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Little had the students dreamed in the past when they were 
urged to model their lives upon that of the great Archbishop 
of Milan, Charles Borromeo, that the day would come when 
they would be privileged to imitate their exemplar in a 
phase of activity for which he is especially celebrated—his 
personal ministration to the dead and dying of his city dur- 
ing the severe plague in 1576-7. 

The work was now over and there was leisure to look 
back. Altogether the students at Holy Cross had labored 
27 days, from October 8 to November 4. The total num- 
ber of days worked by all was 2623. There was only one 
day of rest, Sunday, November 3. The weather was won- 
derful; brilliant sunshine every day, except one rainy day, 
when the workers quit early. Transportation to and from 
the cemetery was mainly by electric railway. Holy Cross 
is not easy to reach from Overbrook: a walk of a mile 
faced the tired workmen every evening after leaving the 
trolley-car. Invaluable aid was furnished by five of the 
students, who pressed into service their own automobiles. 

The daily routine of these four weeks is soon told: 
Rising bell at 5:30, Mass at 6: 10, breakfast, and then the 
journey to work. The return brought the men home in 
time for supper at about 8 o’clock. _A very brief recreation, 
night prayers and bed. As related above, the working hours 
were prolonged into the night during the mid-October rush. 
Dinner was provided every day at noon in the basement of 
the Church of the Blessed Virgin Mary at Darby through 
the generous co-operation of the pastor, Rev. William A. 
FitzGerald, whose genial manner and breezy humor helped 
materially to keep the morale of the workers up to concert 
pitch. Seven Sisters of the Immaculate Heart, in charge 
of the school (closed during the epidemic), waited upon the 
tables with characteristic heartiness. Several other ladies 
should be singled out: Mrs. Christina Perry served a light 
lunch every afternoon; Mrs. Catharine Lynch placed at the 
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disposal of the students four rooms of her house nearby, 
wherein they donned and doffed their working clothes each 
day; Mrs. Carroll supplied coal for the steam shovels until 
regular service was established. Moreover, Mrs. Perry 
provided disinfectants; Mrs. Lynch, fever masks. Every- 
where there moved the spirit of generosity and self-sacrifice. 

During the month of October, 3447 bodies were laid to 
rest at Holy Cross. The highest number of burial permits 
issued for one day was 269. This was on October 14. A 
few general statistics, compiled from official reports and 
published in the newspapers, may be of interest at this 
point. The total number of influenza cases reported in 
Philadelphia from September 23 to October 30, when the 
ban on public assemblages was entirely lifted, reached 
47,094. Number of deaths, 11,960; 7925 from influenza, 
4035 from pneumonia. The highest total of new cases re- 
ported for a single day was 4166, on October 9. Innumer- 
able slight cases, of course, went unrecorded. October 15 
led with deaths, 711. Incidentally it was on this day that 
Rev. Joseph J. Murphy, D.D., then editor of the Recorps, 
succumbed to the disease. The figures cited above do not 
round up the entire mortality list; still they come pretty 
close to the final score, for the death rate declined sharply 
from November I, as is shown by the number of interments 
at Holy Cross during the first week of November—161. 

November 5 saw all the student workmen back at the 
Seminary, resting up and exchanging experiences. That 
same day the great trench began to give up its dead, and 
from that time on until February the bodies were trans- 
ferred to the graves that were being opened at leisure in the 
proper plots. It is to the credit of the students in charge 
of the registration of the dead that not in a single instance 
did the superintendent find, when transferring the remains, 
that the location of a body in the trench had been improp- 
erly recorded or its identification confused. 
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Let us leave Holy Cross Cemetery now and take a brief 
glance at other Catholic cemeteries where the seminarians 
were hard at work. Only a brief glance, for the story of 
Holy Cross is the story of all, and if this cemetery has been 
featured in these pages over its fellows, this is not because 
the students engaged in the other graveyards toiled with 
less energy and perseverance, but simply because those em- 
ployed at Holy Cross were in the very heart of the excite- 
ment, and thereby captured the major share of public atten- 
tion. No matter where he found himself, the grave-digger 
worked long and hard.* 


2. HOLY SEPULCHRE CEMETERY. 


After Holy Cross, the greatest congestion in Catholic 
graveyards was to be found at Holy Sepulchre Cemetery, 
near Mt. Airy. A large detachment of seminarians was 
sent thither a day or two after the Holy Cross expedition 
had gone into action. The outdoor work was under charge 
of Messrs. George Leech and Martin Battle, while Mr. 
James Rice supervised the clerical work at the office. In all, 
79 students were employed here from one day up to twenty- 
four, with a grand total of 1064 working days. During 
October 1152 bodies were interred, while the first week of 
November added 58 to the list. The ratio of burials here 
as compared with Holy Cross was therefore about one to 
three. October 19 led the count with 85. The ravages of 
the epidemic are manifest from the following figures: in 

It may not be known to some of our readers that grave-digging in 
the early days of the Church was ennobled by elevation to the dignity of 
a Minor Order. The Christian “ fossors,” as they were called, unlike 
the pagan “ vespillones” were held in high esteem by the faithful and 
enrolled among the inferior clergy of the Church, as we are told by St. 
Optatus of Mileve-(“Gesta apud Zenophilum”) and St. Jerome (Ep. 
XLIX). A fresco in the Catacomb of St. Callistus, representing a 
fossor, dates back to the second century. A more famous one, cele- 


brated in Wiseman’s “ Fabiola,” is the fourth-century picture of the 
fossor Diogenes in the (Catacomb of Domitilla. 
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October, 1918, the burials numbered 1152; in October, 
1917, only 114. 

The daily panorama at Holy Sepulchre was quite similar, 
although on a smaller scale, to that presented by Holy Cross. 
In addition to trenches dug by the manual labor of the stu- 
dents, three community graves, destined to hold 232 bodies, 
were constructed by steam shovels provided gratis by the 
contractor Mr. Tyson, through the generous courtesy of 
Mr. E. T. Stotesbury. The students covered the circuitous 
route from Overbrook at first by trolley; later, however, 
the Lower Merion Township High School contributed the 
free use of two motor busses, each with a capacity of 
twenty. The two chauffeurs, be it said, spent the hours in- 
tervening between the morning and evening trips in active 
co-operation with the grave-diggers. Several private ma- 
chines furnished by the students helped to lighten the burden 
of transportation. Dinner was served daily in the refectory 
of the convent by the Sisters of St. Joseph, connected with 
the parish of Holy Cross, Mt. Airy. The pastor, Rev. 
Joseph A. McCullough, and his assistant, Rev. Vincent L. 
Burns, received the seminarians with open arms and had 
ten of the Sisters to preside over the tables, as only nuns can. 

The workers at Holy Sepulchre were made up of both 
upper-side students and preparatorians, with the latter pre- 
dominating in numbers. One night the men did not arrive 
home at the Seminary until 12:20 a.m. No further proof 
is needed that the Holy Sepulchre division were heart and 
soul in their work. 


3. NEW CATHEDRAL CEMETERY. 


Twenty-three students, under the direction of Messrs. 
Charles Mulholland and Francis Fox, the former in charge 
of out-door labor, the latter engaged in the office, helped to 
relieve the situation at the New Cathedral Cemetery. Work 
was begun October 10 and lasted until November 1. Eight 
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students labored from 17 to 21 days; the rest spent only 
two or three days here. On account of the peculiar local 
character of the burial plots in this cemetery, involving the 
danger of undermining the stability of tombstones and 
monuments, if adjoining graves were opened by other than 
expert labor, the seminarians were not permitted to dig 
graves, but were called upon gladly to fill them. A long 
trolley ride of an hour and a half was required to reach the 
cemetery. Each evening the volunteers quit at 6 o'clock. 
During the month of October 372 bodies were buried here. 


4. CATHEDRAL CEMETERY. 


At the Old Cathedral Cemetery the situation was never 
beyond the control of the venerable superintendent, Mr. 
John Brogan. The burials during October reached the total 
of 287. At the height of the strain upon Holy Cross, a 
number of coffins destined for that cemetery were tempor- 
arily lodged in Cathedral Cemetery, at the mortuary chapel 
and the receiving vault. Several seminarians assisted in the 
transfer of these bodies to the rightful cemetery. 

To complete the statistics of the Catholic cemeteries we 
may add that 112 people were buried at Westminster Ceme- 
tery in Catholic ground during the month of October. This 
gives a grand total of 5370 Catholics buried in Philadelphia 
in October alone—practically one-half of the death rate for 
the entire city. 


II. Tue Hospirats. 
I. THE MISERICORDIA HOSPITAL. 


Less spectacular than grave-digging, but probably even 
more nerve-racking, was the relief work carried on in sev- 
eral hospitals by the seminarians. Let us begin with the 
Misericordia Hospital. 

On Sunday morning, October 13, the hospital welcomed 
thirteen students, mainly preparatorians, and put them to 
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work on a variety of assignments. Two of the volunteers, 
Messrs. Charles Park and Edward Kane, were experienced 
pharmacists and were appointed to the pharmacy in the 
basement. The rest discharged various roles: nurses, or- 
derlies, elevator and telephone operators, general servants. 
Some helped the ambulance staff, others were useful in the 
operating room and laboratory. The duties of the nurses 
and orderlies need no explanation, but the activities of the 
servants call fora word. No task was too menial for these 
volunteer domestics: scrubbing and waxing floors, carrying 
food, setting the dinner tables, washing dishes. 

The students arrived every morning at 8: 30 and returned 
to the Seminary at night, as the hospital was unable to pro- 
vide sleeping quarters owing to the congestion. The work 
was trying, but very interesting and educational as well, so 
that the time passed very quickly. The hospital authorities, 
with Mother Inez in charge, were most appreciative. On 
Halloween a feast was served at the hospital in honor of 
the volunteers, and again on St. Charles’ Day the students 
were the guests of honor at dinner. The following day, 
November 5, brought to an end twenty-four days of steady 
labor. On November 3 a pleasant ceremony was performed 
—the awarding to each student of a graduating diploma, 
improvised for the occasion in playful mood. The diploma 
is worth reproducing because it conveys an excellent idea of 
the work assigned to the volunteers: 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Graduating Diploma awarded to % 0.0.2. 22.50 e. 


The Medical Staff, Internes, Sisters and Nurses of the 
Misericordia Hospital do hereby confer on you all the honors 
of graduation in the various branches of the said hospital. 

Having satisfactorily completed the numerous courses of 
Sweepers, Laundry-men, Refectorians, Elevator-boys, Super- 
intendents of Diet Kitchens, Orderlies, Pharmacists, Ambu- 
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lance Drivers, and last but not least, Telephone Operators and 
proficient Office Force, we do hereby confer on you the distin- 
guished title of Registered Nurse. 

In witness thereof, behold the seal of the Institute. Given 
this third day of November in the year one thousand nine hun- 


dred and eighteen. 
Dr. P. F. Moyran, 


Medical Director. 


Dasjz AQIKELLyY, 
Chief Surgeon. 


Ag es 


2. ST. PATRICK’S EMERGENCY HOSPITAL. 


Right Rev. Mgr. William B. Kieran, D.D., pastor of St. 
Patrick’s Church, converted the Parish Hall at 2Ist and 
Naudain Streets into an emergency hospital on October 10. 
Three days later a force of seminarians, with Mr. Howard 
Lawton in charge, took up their duties there as orderlies, 
nurses and messengers. Eight were assigned to the ward 
for men, seven to the women’s ward, and four to the ward 
for children. In addition to the visiting medical staff, there 
were in attendance twenty Sisters of St. Joseph and twelve 
Red Cross nurses. 

The number of patients treated approximated 200. There 
were 34 deaths and most of the victims were far gone when 
they entered, so that there is good ground for the claim put 
forth on behalf of this hospital that the percentage of mor- 
tality, all things considered, was lower than that of any 
other hospital in Philadelphia. 

The students worked at first in three shifts of eight hours 
each. Subsequently several were compelled by illness to re- 
tire, and this lengthened the working hours: some working 
fourteen hours daily, others, for a brief period, doing as 
high as twenty straight hours a day. Under the spiritual 
direction of Rev. William S. Murphy, assistant at St. Pat- 
rick’s, several children were baptized and some adults con- 
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verted to the faith. The students went to their individual 
homes at night when off duty, and for meals partook of the 
hospitality of one of their number, Mr. Joseph Quigley, a 
member of the parish. Friday, November 1, brought the end. 


3. PHILOPATRIAN EMERGENCY HOSPITAL. 


Fifteen students all told helped at the Emergency Hos- 
pital No. 3, which was opened at 1411 Arch Street, the 
club-house of the Philopatrian Literary Institute. Nine of 
these arrived on October 10, with Mr. James Quinn in 
charge. A few days later came six more. All but two 
acted as orderlies: these two, a Slovak and a Polish student, 
served as interpreters in addition to their other duties. 

Dr. Strecker directed the medical treatment. Besides the 
seminarians, a number of Sisters of St. Joseph, with Mother 
Philomena in charge, attended to the nursing. The Presi- 
dent of the Institute, Mr. James Herron, was in daily evi- 
dence, while the Superintendent of the building, Mr. Flan- 
nery, was actively helpful day and night. The students 
remained in the house over night, sleeping on army cots 
and eating in the one large room placed at their disposal. 
Mass was celebrated in the parlor for three successive Sun- 
days by Rev. Joseph O’Hara, of the Cathedral. Several 
death-bed conversions to the faith were recorded, one case 
being that of a Jew. The students returned to the Semi- 
nary on October 28. 


4. PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL FOR FEEBLE-MINDED CHILDREN, 
ELWYN, PA. 


Probably the most interesting experience of all was re- 
served for the six preparatorians who set out on October 
14, under the command of Mr. Joseph LaRue, to assist the 
overburdened staff of nurses at the Elwyn School for 
feeble-minded children. Deceived by the equivocal title of 
the institution, they entered serenely into the winsome work 
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of looking after the little ones. Disillusionment was all too 
prompt. The first “children” they encountered popped 
enormous, misshapen heads and bearded faces out of the 
bed clothes and rasped a raucous welcome to the youthful 
Samaritans. One of the students confesses that he was 
frightened out of his wits and that if divine grace ever 
operated in him it operated then to prevent him from wing- 
ing a hasty flight homeward. 

The “children”, it developed, ranged from six to sixty 
years or more. The majority were men and boys, all of 
them children in intelligence. There were about 1200 of 
them, of whom approximately 875 were at one time or an- 
other suffering with influenza. The situation was quite 
difficult. Repellent at best, the position of orderly and 
nurse now called for superhuman courage and self-sacrifice. 
Attendants were leaving for better positions, two of them 
refusing to approach the sick. No wonder that the faithful 
nurses and attendants (many of them Catholics, by the 
way) greeted the students eagerly. Father Lawrence Deer- 
ing, pastor of the neighboring Church of the Nativity B. V. 
M. in Media, was director im spiritualibus, and he advised 
the volunteers in admirable fashion. Several Sisters of the 
Immaculate Heart from his parish contributed their val- 
uable services in nursing. In addition to the extra help 
mentioned already, two Protestant evangelists (one of them 
was hired) and later four men from the Friends’ Recon- 
struction Unit presented themselves. The Friends were 
soon relieved by others, and these latter left a week before 
the seminarians. The treatment accorded the volunteers by 
Dr. Barr and his staff was all that could be desired. 

The students were scattered about the institution, in the 
“Manse’”’, ‘ Hillside A”, and “ North Home’. Those 
on the day-shift worked fourteen or fifteen hours a day; 
the night-shift consumed nine or ten hours. After the first 
shock of contact with this uncanny population had passed 
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away the seminarians could afford to laugh at the ludicrous 
sights and sayings that met them on every side. The heads 
of the inmates were quite a study: monstrous heads, un- 
dersized heads, simian heads. Some of the patients were 
deaf-mutes. The more intelligent ones often acted as 
orderlies. The students were wont to be greeted with a 
vacuous grin and a mechanical “ Good-morning, doctor!” 
One patient solemnly advised one of the volunteers to don 
his mask, as it improved his appearance. One of the evan- 
gelists also provided amusement.- He distributed anti- 
Catholic tracts to the students and preached to them the 
error of their ways. It was soon discovered by the author- 
ities that he was a feeble-minded Pennsylvania child, but 
instead of putting him to bed as a matriculate, they started 
him down the road in the general direction of Oklahoma. 

Of the six students engaged at Elwyn, only two avoided 
the influenza; the others were incapacitated more or less by 
light attacks. When the work came to an end on Novem- 
ber 1 the total number of deaths had mounted to 128. In 
the infirmary, besides influenza there were patients suffer- 
ing with other diseases: tuberculosis, pneumonia, menin- 
gitis, jaundice, spasms, asthma, etc. In these few weeks the 
students at Elwyn, and at the other hospitals as well, picked 
up quite an amount of medical knowledge, which will no 
doubt prove useful in later life. 


The night of November 5 saw all the students back at 
Overbrook for good, except for a few who were ill at home 
or were burying their relatives. In the Seminary itself 
there were all along light cases of influenza, colds, etc. Mr. 
Felix Fink acted as infirmarian at the Seminary, and re- 
ports that all told there were 47 students afflicted with the 
disease during the six weeks of its course. Of these, only — 
two cases were serious; the one man anointed passed away 
—Leo Naylor. It is important to note that no student was 
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permitted to volunteer unless in sound health at the time, 
and, moreover, it was strictly enjoined upon all at the outset 
that at the first sign of indisposition one should imme- 
diately quit work and go to bed. Nobody was “ compelled 
to volunteer ”’. 

What happened when the relief work came to an end? 
The students rested in the Seminary from November 5 to 
November 11. It had been planned to send them to their 
homes for a week’s recreation, but the authorities reluc- 
tantly decided to keep them in the Seminary, as the epidemic 
was still rife up-state, and there was, furthermore, the 
menace of a “ flare-back’’; doctors were freely predicting 
a probably recrudescence of the scourge in the city. The 
week of rest brought with it the joyous celebration of the 
pseudo-armistice on November 7; then came the memorable 
armistice of November 11, a day of days. The Seminary 
bell joined in the universal din of whistle and bell before 
four o’clock in the morning and the large bell in the tower 
revealed its musical self for the first time in over forty 
years. Of course all hands flocked to town after breakfast 
to participate in the carnival of victory. 

The following morning classes were resumed. Needless 
to confess, the machinery of reorganization creaked and 
rasped for a time. In fact, the spirit of study was not re- 
captured until after the Christmas holidays. Who is sur- 
prised at this? Who will say that these weeks intervening 
between the return to routine and Christmas vacation were 
lost weeks; that they were not enriched by the crowding 
memories of beneficent weeks spent at bed-side or grave, or 
by the free interchange with fellow-student of experiences 
““trellissed with intertwining charities’. To visit the sick 
and bury the dead are, as we all know, sacramentals of the 
Church. It must have been, then, a source of consolation 
to the seminarian to reflect that, while he may not have ad- 
verted fully to it at the time, his work of relief had estab- 
lished new contact with the supernatural. 
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There was no lack of praise for the work of the semi- 
narians. It came unsolicited from press and pulpit, from 
the highest ecclesiastics in the land to the humblest laborer. 
The students wonder what all this réclame means. They 
simply did their duty, they say. They would accept no 
recompense, and they wince when they hear the word 
“heroic” applied to their deeds. “ ‘Any other seminary 
would do the same.’”’ Of course it would. And this is pre- 
cisely why the story is worth telling: it reveals to us the 
typical American seminarian, hastening to solve an extra- 
ordinary problem, solving it, and then attempting to escape 
from the persecution of praise. But in vain: opera enim 
ilorum sequuntur illos. 

Our chronicle ends here. We hope that some day a more 
comprehensive story of the splendid adventure will be writ- 
ten by one of the seminarians and printed separately; a 
record that will be more detailed, more complete, more inti- 
mate than the present rough impression; a record, more- 
over, that will include the reproduction of innumerable 
photographs and snap-shots taken in action.’ 

For a final word we turn to the Most Reverend Arch- 
bishop. Immediately after the epidemic, His Grace ad- 
dressed to his seminarians the following letter of warm 
praise and deep gratitude: 


PHILADELPHIA, NOVEMBER I0, 1918. 


To THE STUDENTS OF ST. CHARLES’ SEMINARY, 
OVERBROOK, PA. 


My Dear Students: 
Now that the influenza has abated and seems to be drawing 


5 The compiler of this present record is indebted for his sources to the 
kindness of the priests and seminarians whose names appear for a brief 
instant in this account and who have made possible the telling of this 
story by their generous contribution of documents, diaries and personal 
memories. The complete statistics of interments have been furnished 
through the courtesy of Mr. James A. Haley, in charge of the Office of 
the Catholic Cemeteries. 
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to an end, I deem it a fitting occasion to thank you for your 
work during the epidemic. 

It is a matter of pride for all Catholics that, when volunteers 
were asked to help in the hospitals and cemeteries, you all 
offered yourselves for so trying and dangerous a task. Only 
supernatural virtue could have prompted such heroism. The 
public at large, Catholic and Protestant, are now aware of the 
sacrifices you made in caring for the sick and in burying the 
dead. 

I have been thrilled by the stories of your devotion in the 
pest-houses and other institution's in which you have labored, 
and have been filled with satisfaction by the knowledge that 
you have had, in some instances, opportunities to baptize non- 
Catholic patients at the point of death. Your conduct has been 
an inspiration to doctors and patients. 

It is recognized that had it not been for your help it would 
have been impossible to meet the situation in the various dio- 
cesan cemeteries. It will not soon be forgotten how, toiling 
far into the night, you dug graves, and after saying the prayers 
for the dead you carried decomposing corpses in your arms, 
and then buried them with your own hands. 

The friends and relatives of the dead, as well as the civil 
and ecclesiastical authorities, are all indebted to you. The fame 
of your charity has spread throughout the country and has 
brought fresh glory to this diocese and to St. Charles’ Semi- 
nary. Long after the grief over the ravages of the plague will 
have passed away, the remembrance of your charity and hero- 
ism will linger like a most sweet fragrance. ; 

I, therefore, in my place, deem it a duty to thank you from 
my heart for all that you have done, and I pray God to bless 
each one of you and to make of you all worthy priests, accord- 
ing to the promise you now give. 


Very affectionately and gratefully yours, 


*- D. J. DouGHERty, 
Archbishop of Philadelphia. 


WORK OF THE SISTERS DURING THE EPIDEMIC OF 
INFLUENZA, OCTOBER, 1918. 


GATHERED AND ARRANGED FROM REPORTS OF PERSONAL 
EXPERIENCES OF THE SISTERS AND CONTRIBUTED 
BY REQUEST OF THE COMPILER. 


(Continued ) 


SISTERS OF SAINT JOSEPH. 
Relief Work of the Sisters of St. Joseph in “Emergency Hospitals”, 
General Hospitals, and Institutions. 

October 8.— Emergency Hospital, Number 3, Philopa- 
trian, seems to hold the honor of having been the first to be 
placed under the charge of the Sisters of St. Joseph. The 
charge was given by His Grace, the Most Reverend Arch- 
bishop, following many appeals for relief from city author- 
ities, on the afternoon of October 8, the day before the 
meeting of Religious Superiors at the Archbishop’s resi- 
dence. On the morning of the ninth of October, 1411 
Arch Street was still furnished for its purposes, as the 
home of the Philopatrian Club. At ten o’clock p. m. of the 
same day the furnishings of the Club House had been 
changed for the equipment of a modern hospital. Among 
the first patients received here were eighteen U. S. Army 
men belonging to Division 8, Motor Supply Train, from 
Baltimore. From the time of its opening, October 9, to its 
closing, October 30, 1918, fifty Sisters of St. Joseph served 
in this Emergency Hospital. This number includes “ sub- 
stitutes”. The Sisters had orders to report the first symp- 
toms of illness. Seven Sisters were sent from this ‘‘ Emer- 
gency” to the Community Hospital in the Mother House 
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at Chestnut Hill; one of them died. The Sister nurse, first 
nurse in charge, was taken to the Mother House ill after 
about a week’s service, and was for many days at the very 
door of death. 

One case of overcoming prejudices among the Army 
men deserves notice here. One of these men, a Catholic, 
seeing with satisfaction how comfortable his companions 
were made by the care of the Sisters, said to one of the 
Religious that he had had to endure much that was humili- 
ating and an insult to religion from his fellows in camp. 
One of the chief points of controversy turned upon our 
Catholic Sisterhoods—a general impression among non- 
‘Catholics was that the Sisters are, at the very best, a use- 
less ornament in human society. “We were all very sick 
men,” the ‘Catholic in uniform concluded, “‘ when we came 
here. We had been lying around City Hall waiting to be 
taken in somewhere. When I saw that we struck the Sisters, 
going round putting water-bottles and ice-bags to us, and 
bathing, and making everybody feel some ease from suf- 
fering, I could hardly wait till I got a chance to say: ‘ Hey, 
fellows, what good are they? When we get out of this, 
they will have nothing to say but what is good about the 
Sisters.”” Another Army man, asked by one of the priests 
how the Sisters treated them, answered: “‘ Fine; they treat 
us like our mothers.” These soldiers were very evidently 
sincere in their expressions of gratitude when they left the 
hospital. Moreover, every man in the detachment, includ- 
ing non-Catholics, before leaving the hospital asked for and 
received a badge of the Sacred Heart, which they had seen 
given to Catholic patients. Some of the men during their 
illness edified the Sisters by perseverance in memorizing 
prayers and aspirations for the hour of death, which they 
requested to be taught, after observing the practice among 
their Catholic fellow-sufferers. 
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St. CoLUMBA’s EMERGENCY HOospPITAL. 


This Emergency Hospital was opened “ when the epi- 
demic was at its height’ in St. Columba’s beautiful parish 
school, as authorized by the Archbishop. It was intended 
at first for the people of the parish only, but later all were 
admitted from other parishes, and all races and denomina- 
tions. 

Twelve Sisters of St. Joseph, teachers in the school, vol- 
unteered to care for the sick, though only one of these had 
had the advantage of any hospital training. One hundred 
cases of influenza were treated here, and there was not one 
death, though some were sent later to sanitariums to recu- 
perate. Five doctors were in attendance, and they called it 
“The Banner Hospital” of the city. In one family the 
mother died (at her home?), leaving the father with nine 
children. The father, in gratitude for care given the chil- 
dren, told the Sisters that if he ever became a millionaire 
he would leave half his wealth to them—a crude way, per- 
haps, of expressing real and sincere goodness of heart. 
However, the Sisters have decided to build no air convents 
on the promise. The nine kiddies will have a first claim. 

The Sisters at St. Columba’s went out also, when re- 
quired, to care for the sick in private homes. Some of these 
cases of ‘‘ district nursing” deserve notice as illustrating 
again the conditions of the afflicted and some symptoms of 
the disease. 

One case is reported, in which “ The Board of Health” 
had forbidden anyone to enter the house. The father and 
three children were brought to the hospital, leaving the 
mother’s dead body to be attended to (at home). Sores 
and vermin called for the Sisters’ immediate attention. 


St. Patrick’s HospIrAL—EMERGENCY, NUMBER 8. 


The decision to turn over St. Patrick’s Hall, 511 South 
21st Street, for the use of an Emergency Hospital was 
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reached about noon on October 9. Volunteers from the 
parish cleaned the building and fitted it for its new purpose 
in the service of humanity. At eleven o'clock a. m. on the 
following day, October 10, the first patient was admitted. 
Before midnight of that same day eighty patients had been 
received in St. Patrick’s Emergency. Every section of the 
city was represented and all creeds and colors. 

The nursing was in charge of three graduate nurses. 
The burden of the nursing was assumed by eighteen Sisters 
of St. Joseph from St. Patrick’s School and other parishes. 
Seventeen students from the Seminary gave their services 
as “ orderlies”’. The spiritual needs of patients were under 
the care of the clergy at St. Patrick’s. One hundred and 
fifty-four cases were admitted during the eighteen days that 
the hospital was in operation—sixty in the women’s ward, 
thirty-seven in the men’s ward, and fifty-seven in the chil- 
dren’s ward. There were thirty-four deaths; fifteen of. 
these occurred in less than twenty-four hours after admis- 
sion. There were no deaths during the last nine days of 
the hospital’s operation. Doctor Wilmer Krusen, Director 
of Public Health and Charities, from whose Report the 
above points are drawn, says: “ We are justly proud of our 
low mortality.” 

A Sister who was “ in the service” at St .Patrick’s Emer- 
gency, recounting her experience and impressions, writes: 
““T saw conditions beyond the power of description. It is 
one thing to read or hear of suffering, quite another to be- 
hold it in reality. About the Hall were arranged cots, con- 
taining men, on the first floor, women and children on the 
second. Nearly every race and condition were there rep- 
resented. The police brought in the cases just as they 
found them ” — from the homes of the afflicted, off the 
Street. 

Among the patients cared for tenderly by the Sisters was 
a “Stone Man’’, who stated that he had been an indus- 
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trious agent in distributing The Menace and anti-Catholic 
prints of the same stamp. After witnessing the unselfish 
devotedness evidenced in the work of the Sisters in this 
hospital, he proclaimed emphatically, with a bit of uncon- 
scious profanity, that he had done with such traffic; that for 
the future he had no common cause with anyone who would 
dare to speak against the Church or Catholic Sisterhoods, 
whose work he had now seen, whose character and prac- 
tical charity were proven to him by facts in a way which 
no language of the vendors of “sensation ’’, muck-rakers, 
enemies of religion, and strangers to human charity could 
ever disprove or counteract. 


HoLMESBURG—EMERGENCY No. I. 


October ninth came a call from the acting secretary of 
the Archbishop, for help to be given at Emergency Hospital 
No. 1, Holmesburg, where the city authorities, appealing 
to the Archbishop for aid and relief, said that conditions 
were appalling. In response to this call eight Sisters of St. 
Joseph from St. Anne’s and seven from the Ascension 
were detailed for relief work at the Holmesburg Hospital. 
The Sisters made themselves generally useful in the work 
of caring for the sick. They washed the patients, combed 
their hair, took temperatures, pulse and respirations, made 
up beds, carried trays, swept the wards day and night from 
October ninth to October twenty-fifth. The nurse in charge 
says, writing to the superiors of the Sisters who gave their 
services: “ It has meant a great deal to us to have the Sis- 
ers here to help us. They have done splendidly in the wards, 
and we are sorry to see them go. I do not know what we 
would have done without their help. I thank you for your 
splendid help and co-operation.” A like letter was sent 
also to the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart and the Sisters 
of Notre Dame at Tacony. 

One of the Sisters, writing to her superior, expresses 
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what probably describes quite accurately the thought and 
the feeling of most of the generous volunteers. “ When 
called to these new duties,’ she says, “ for which few of 
the Sisters had any special training, there was a feeling of 
dread and apprehension, not of the contagion, but of fear 
lest inexperience and lack of training result in failure, and 
render our efforts ineffective.’ As usual, with good inten- 
tions, the Lord has taken care of results. 

This Sister gives some valuable facts, impressions and 
personal experience, which help us to see conditions as they 
were, the attitude of city officials and the dispositions of the 
poor afflicted patients. 

“Entering the next ward,” she writes, “the Sisters were 
overwhelmed with pity and compassion at the sight of the 
sufferers. Many of them were so discolored as to seem 
black in the face. . . . The Sisters were assigned to differ- 
ent phases of work: some to take temperatures; others to 
prepare ice caps and hot-water bags and refreshing drinks; 
others to prepare the diet, and others to give medicines. 
These definite assignments made the work more methodical 
and brought conditions under control. Patients were 
being brought in by the police and others in trucks, ambu- 
lances and wagons, and by nightfall the ward was nearly 
filled [probably October 9], and a number of extreme cases 
had died. There was [then] only one orderly in the place, 
and the dead often lay for some time waiting to be removed. 

“At 6:30 p. m. the Sisters of St. Joseph gave place to 
the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart, who were on night 
duty. ~ 
“The shifts were twelve hours until October 18, at the 
earliest, when there was a meeting of the representatives of 
the Sisterhoods at Holmesburg advised by the Archbishop, 
to talk over the problem of shortening the hours of service 
to eight, making three shifts. The compiler has been un- 
able to uncover the result of this meeting. Shorter hours 
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would mean more Sisters to serve. This, in the face of 
numbers depleted by sickness in the various communities, 
was the real problem to be solved. 

“On the second day the Sisters found that many of the 
first day’s patients had died during the night. On this same 
day Doctor Krusen and several other physicians visited the 
hospital. The Doctor spoke to each Sister personally, and 
expressed his gratitude for their services, saying that the 
Archbishop had done much to lessen the spread of the epi- 
demic by giving the Sisters permission to serve. On the 
third day a number of firemen came from the Holmesburg 
fire-house and gave the Sisters much-needed help. About 
the end of the second week the number of patients began to 
decrease, so that one of the nurses exclaimed: ‘ Sister, can 
you believe it, an hour has passed without the entrance of 
a new case’! 

“With the exception of two Mexicans, all the patients 
were most eager to be waited on by the Sisters, and were 
also very grateful to them. Even the Jews and Protestants 
would repeat, like little children, the prayers and aspira- 
tions suggested by the Sisters, who were, of course, careful 
not to obtrude on any patient prayers likely to be against 
his sentiments. . . . Nearly all the non-Catholics wished to 
have a badge of the Sacred Heart, and one Protestant said 
to a Sister that no amount of money would induce him to 
part with it.” 


Mount S1inAI HOSPITAL. 


October 13, at the request of the civil authorities, sent 
through His Grace, the Most Reverend Archbishop, eight 
Sisters went to Mount Sinai Hospital. One detail went 
early in the morning. When the second detachment ar- 
rived, the Superintendent said: “ The Sisters are upstairs 
and working very hard. It’s quite a change from the soci- 
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ety ladies who were here last week.” * After putting the 
nurse’s garb over their habit, the Sisters went into the 
wards and to the private rooms. To their surprise, the 
Sisters found many of the nurses Catholics, and all were 
cordial and friendly. For two weeks, the Sisters attended 
the hospital all day; during that time they baptized two 
children and, by request, a woman. One of the nurses 
baptized a boy of twelve who desired it. The effect of the 
Sisters’ presence in the wards was very noticeable. One 
nurse said: “ The nurses were talking last evening about 
the Sisters, and saying that when they entered the wards 
everything became quiet. I did not believe it at first, but 
now I have seen it.” 

The Sisters took up all ordinary nurse’s work. They 
helped all through the hospital, in the wards for both men 
and women. During the first week about six patients died 
-every day; in the second week the death rate was lower. 

Waiting on one man, a Jew, the Sisters heard him softly 
humming the air of Catholic hymns, especially “ Jesus, 
the All-beautiful”. As he grew better, he wanted the Sis- 
ters to talk to him, and he told them he had been educated 
by the Christian Brothers in New York. A Sister sug- 
gested prayer to him. He answered that he felt sure God 
never intended him to be a Christian. However, when he 
was leaving the hospital, he said: “ Sister, pray for me, 
and I in return will always ask the Great Jehovah to bless 
you for all you have done for us here.” He told the Sisters 
that as he watched them going about through the ward, he 
thought of a story the Brothers had told the boys of a re- 
ligious who had gone out to walk in the streets, intending 


1 Of the ladies along the Main Line the Compiler has been informed 
by Sisters who served in Bryn Mawr Emergency, that their earnest, 
sincere and effective hard work, in preparing vegetables and fruit for 
the kitchen, and arranging trays for the sick, was a source of encourage- 
ment and edification to the Sisters. 
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thus to preach a lesson to people by his modesty and recol- 
lected demeanor. 

For Jewish Hospital, see report of St. Mary’s Academy, 
Sisters of St. Joseph. 


St. JoHn’s NuRSERY—EMERGENCy Hospita No. 4. 


This hospital was opened October 9, at 3:30 p. m. At 
9:30 there were nineteen patients, and October 11 it had 
forty patients. These all were children. Seven of them 
were baptized at the hospital. One child was brought by a 
Jewish father. As the Sister received it, she saw it was 
dying. She immediately baptized it and the poor father 
took the dead body away with him. 

A Children’s Hospital, a branch of St. John’s Day Nur- 
sery, was opened at 1216 Vine Street. Here were received 
infants and children up to the age of seven. There was a 
strange medley of races and nationalities: Jews were 
numerous. Several Jewish babies were baptized who died. 
The little tots took great delight in blessing themselves and 
babbling aspirations. 


THE CaTHOLIC HOME—29TH AND ALLEGHENY AVE. 


In the Catholic Home there were two hundred and fifty- 
nine cases of sick children. Six of these died of pneumonia. 
Five of the Sisters in charge of the children were also 
very sick. But Sisters from other houses were sent to the 
rescue, thus “saving the lives”, the Superior says, “of 
many of the children ”. 

The physician in charge of the Catholic Home was 
astonished, he said, at the way the Sister-teachers adapted 
themselves to.the work of nursing and how exactly his 
orders were carried out. Sometimes he came at I a. m. to 
3 a. m., yet always found these nurses on night duty. 
He said: “I am a Thirty-second Degree Mason, but I 
must say I have never seen such devotion as the Sisters 
lavish on these poor orphans.” 


“ce 
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VILLANOVA COLLEGE. 

October 10 eight Sisters were detailed for relief work at 
Villanova College, where eight trained nurses were over- 
worked attending to the sick in the Seminary (St. Mary’s 
Hall) and Tolentine Academy, for boys under sixteen. 
Conditions in the College S. A. T. C. were then quite under 
control. In St. Mary’s Hall there were fifty-three cases of 
influenza out of sixty-nine students and three priests resi- 
dent in the building. Three students died—Albert Starr, a 
Deacon; John Dorgan, Professed; and Gilbert Klunk, 
Novice. All together seventy-five cases were treated in St. 
Mary’s Hall, the junior students being brought over from 
the preparatory school for better convenience in nursing 
and attention. 

A diet kitchen was established in St. Mary’s Hall and the 
Sisters turned their attention and energy to every phase of 
“emergency” work — cooking, washing (in bath-tubs— 
there was no laundry in the building), cleaning rooms and 
corridors, and relieving the nurses in the care of the sick 
night and day. There were eighteen beds in the commun- 
ity room; class rooms were filled, and cots set up in the re- 
ception halls and four cots in the vestibule. 

The Sisters who served here were: two from Mt. St. 
Joseph’s, Chestnut Hill, two from Our Mother of Conso- 
lation, Chestnut Hill, two from St. Charles’ Church, Phila- 
delphia, two from Our Mother of Sorrows, Philadelphia. 


SISTERS OF MERCY. 

Misericordia Hospital was, of course, the chief care and 
burden of the Sisters of Mercy during the epidemic. As in 
all the other hospitals, it was necessary to call in outside 
help. 

One hundred and forty-one cases of the influenza were 
admitted to Misericordia Hospital during the epidemic, from 
September 16 to November 10. Of these, twenty-two de- 
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veloped pneumonia; and of the one hundred and forty-one 
cases, there were thirty deaths. All the Sisters who could 
be spared from parish schools and the two academies were 
needed at the hospital. Nineteen of the Sisters of the Im- 
maculate Heart from St. Gabriel’s and the Catholic Home 
Bureau also assisted at the hospital during the early days 
of the epidemic, until new conditions demanded their aid in 
caring for the children at the Home Bureau and elsewhere. 

The Sisters of Mercy have charge of six parish schools 
in the diocese. In all these parishes the Sisters nursed the 
sick and cared for the afflicted in private homes. 


ST. MALACHY’S. 

One case is reported where an old grandmother of eighty 
was trying to do the house work and care for a family of 
six — father, mother and four children, all very ill. The 
Sisters took charge of this house, supplying food and bed- 
clothes for the comfort of the sick, and succeeded in nurs- 
ing all back to health but one child, who died. 

Another case is given of a poor widowed mother and 
three children, ranging in age from two to six years. The 
Sisters found them living in one room. Conditions here 
were pitiable, a bed, a crib, a stove, a bureau, unwashed 
dishes and cans made up the furniture and adornment of 
this poor little home. All the patients were in bed wearing 
the clothing which they had on when taken sick, trying to 
keep warm. The poor mother was covered with a blanket 
badly worn, the children with an old coat. The Sisters 
cleaned and put the room in order, prepared the mother to 
receive the Sacraments, and cared for the family until all 
were on the way to recovery. In the meantime the diet and 
food for the sick were carried to them daily from the 
Convent. 

St. MARGARET’S, NARBETH. 


In one home father and mother and four children were 
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all sick. When the Sisters who were called to this house 
arrived, they found that one of the children, a girl of 
fourteen, had just died, after receiving the Sacraments. 
The body was awaiting burial, but the sick required first 
attention. The father was very sick. The Sisters nursed 
and cared for this family for two weeks. All, excepting the 
little girl, recovered, and the Sister has noted that the father 
is spiritually and morally a better man since this trial of 
sickness. 
Our Lapy or LourDEs. 

A description is given of a poor family, French, just 
come from Canada. They could speak hardly a word of 
English. The Sisters found the mother and four children 
suffering from influenza. “ The house was totally unfur- 
nished.”” On a mattress placed on the floor lay a little baby 
with very little clothing. The Sister went out to neighbors 
and begged beds and linens, and after a few hours they had 


the little home fit at least for human habitation. All here - 


recovered, and are very grateful to the Sisters. 

From Misericordia Hospital comes a description of two 
pathetic cases. One in which the father and mother of a 
family of eight, ranging in age from three weeks to ten 
years, had both contracted the disease, with usual compli- 
cations, pneumonia. They were brought into the hospital 
ona double stretcher. The mother died on the second day, 

just as the father was passing through his crisis. When he 
recovered consciousness there were eager questions about 
his wife. But her body was resting quietly in the grave 
long before the truth could be made known to him—and the 
children. The Catholic Home Bureau received many like 
these. | 

The other is the case of a young orphan girl of eighteen, 
a stenographer in one of our large corporations. She was 
far advanced in the disease when admitted and her little 
white bed was surrounded by a portable screen to shield 
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her from the surrounding patients. During the night her 
delirium was frightful, and it became necessary to restrain 
both wrists and ankles. For three days and nights she 
hung between life and death, not remaining quiet for one 
minute. About half past two in the morning of the fourth 
day the Sister on night duty heard the most pitiful cry, and 
hastening over to the little sufferer just returned to con- 
sciousness, heard the heartrending question, “ Sister, what 
did I ever do that they did this to me? Take them off, oh, 
Sister, won’t you take them off?” Seeing that her mind 
was quite clear, and that her temperature had returned to 
normal, the Sister freed her from the bonds which shielded 
her from danger during delirium, and in a few days the 
little patient had fully recovered. 


MOTHER OF Goop CoUNSEL, BryN Mawr. 

The Sisters at Bryn Mawr were called by local physicians 
and representatives of the ‘“‘ Red Cross” to serve in the 
Bryn Mawr Emergency in conjunction with the Sisters of 
the Immaculate Heart, St. Katharine’s, Wayne, and the 
Sisters of Mercy at Rosemont. The shifts were divided 
into two for the day, one at night, 8 a. m. to I p.m.; I p,m. 
to 7 p. m.; and the night vigil from 7 p. m. to 8 a. m. 
About one hundred cases of influenza were treated here. 
Twenty deaths out of this one hundred are reported. The 
most serious cases (usually of violent delirium) and the: 
deaths were mainly of foreigners. The Sisters served two 
weeks in this Emergency. Two of the Sisters were called 
also for outside work, one at the Mater Misericordiae 
Academy, Merion, the other to care for the sick in private 
homes. 


SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME DE NAMUR. 


Fifteen of the Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur, from 
their Convent Academy, West Rittenhouse Square, served 
night and day at the Emergency established in the old 
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“ Medico-Chirurgical ”, Eighteenth and Cherry Streets, 
from October 10 to October 26. Ten of the Sisters were 
in attendance during the day shift, five at night. During 
the first two weeks the shifts were twelve hours; after that 
they were changed to eight hours. The first request for 
help came on the afternoon of October tenth. The Sisters 
were on duty that same night. The need of the Sisters’ 
services was quite patent. Each ward, as described in the 
report of the Sisters, contained about fifty to fifty-five 
patients under the care of one trained nurse and one, some- 
times two, Sisters. In addition to these were the doctors, 
senior medical students and orderlies. The doctors and 
nurses seemed very sincere in noting what they called the 
earnestness, fidelity and care of the Sisters’ work, and the 
influence of their presence upon troublesome or intractable 
patients. 

It was remarked that “the Sisters did not have to be 
told what was to be done. They saw what was needed, and 
did it quietly and promptly.” There was a noticeable re- 
spect and veneration for the habit and profession of re- 
ligion among all, Catholics and non-Catholics, which re- 
-mains with the Sisters one of the most consoling memories 
of the days of the epidemic. 

Many letters were received by the Sisters, of acknowledg- 
ment and kind appreciation, from patients and friends of 
those who were under their care at the hospital. 

Two of the Sisters contracted the disease, though the 
malady developed only in its milder form. They had fully 
recovered, and were back at regular school work when this 
report was made to the compiler, Dec. 7, 1918. 


POTTSVILLE. 


Three hospitals in Pottsville were served night and day, 
by eight ‘Sisters of St. Joseph from St. Patrick’s Convent, 
Pottsville, six Sisters of the same order from St. Mary’s 
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Convent, St. Clair, and ten Sisters of the Immaculate Heart 
(this number was later increased to fourteen) from Phila- 
delphia. These hospitals were the Pottsville General Hos- 
pital, the Armory Emergency, and the Milliken Home 
Emergency. This latter is the residence of a wealthy fam- 
ily, and was turned over for the use of the influenza victims 
during the epidemic. 

“ At the Armory Emergency six Sisters of St. Joseph 
from St. Clair were on night duty (this appears to refer to 
a time earlier than the arrival of the relief corps of Sisters 
of the Immaculate Heart sent from Philadelphia, October 
10). There were one hundred and twenty-five in this 
Emergency under the care of five doctors and five trained 
nurses. But about three-fourths of the patients were in a 
dying condition. Fifteen out of every twenty, the doctor 
said, would die. Fourteen men and two women died dur- 
ing the Sisters’ first night in attendance. About one-half 
of those in the hospital were foreigners, and nearly all Cath- 
olics. Many had not received the Sacraments, and could not 
speak English. The Sisters sent for priests who could hear 
their Confessions. The Slavish and Lithuanian priests were 
sick in bed. However, the Sisters reached a Greek priest in 
New Philadelphia, who came, and prepared twenty men for 
death between the hours of 11 p.m. and 4a.m. The Potts- 
ville priests were marvels of self-sacrifice in their attend- 
ance. The “ Red Cross” gave the Sisters a lunch at eleven 
o’clock, in order to enable them to receive Holy Communion 
in the morning before going to rest. 

In caring for private families the Sisters found in one 
home a mother and seven children, all ill, who had been 
left without medical attendance or care for several days. 
The mother died, despite all the Sisters could do to save 
her, and the seven children, with many others left orphans 
under like conditions, were later placed in suitable Catholic 
homes. 
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One case is reported of the non-Catholic wife of a man 
(Catholic?). She was dying. None of her own relatives 
would go near her. The Sisters knelt beside her, making 
aspirations and Acts of Contrition which she repeated until 
she died. ‘‘ Many, it is stated, died absolutely of starva- 
tion and want of care.” 

“Often the Sisters (in the hospitals) had to get the 
bodies ready for the morgue, to wrap them in blankets, and 
tag them, and then prepare the bed for another, half-dead, 
waiting for a place.” 

“ As we entered the Armory,” writes one Sister, “ we 
saw a poor woman just breathing her last. Sister hurried 
to her side just in time to say “ My Jesus, mercy!’. She had 
not received the last Sacraments. After the Sisters entered 
on their duties, no Catholic, thank God, died without the 
Sacraments. The nurses would bring the Sisters word to 
see to the spiritual help of certain patients whose families 
had sent a special request that the Sisters be with them in 
their agony. The relatives in these cases could not come, 
being ill or in attendance on the dead or dying in their own 
homes. Being short of help, the authorities sent to the 
Armory some men from the county jail. One of these 
came to Sister and said: ‘ Sister, please give me a rosary.’ 
She gave it to him, also a medal of Our Blessed Mother, 
and pinned on him a Sacred Heart badge. He then said to 
her: ‘Sister, my time will be up on December rst, and 
when I come out I’m going to be a different man ’.”’ 

Another Sister writes: ‘‘ When volunteers were called 
for to serve in Milliken’s Hospital, Pottsville, I went into 
the Chapel and offered my life and my work into our Lord’s 
hands. We two started at 8 p.m. What sights and sounds 
met us as we entered that room where eighty-four patients 
were moaning and crying for help! There were about 
forty babies in one room, all crying and perfectly helpless, 
their ages ranging from six days to two and a half years. 
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We began at once on our appointed work, and you may be 
sure none died without the Sacraments. All night long we 
were kept moving by appeals for ‘ water’, ‘ice’, and other 
needful things, with only the wish that hands and feet 
could be multiplied. So many foreigners were among the 
sick, one pitied them all the more (because they could not 
make known their wants?). Some were so far gone that 
worms were crawling out of their mouths. One morning 
when I was combing a woman’s hair, she coughed, and put- 
ting in her hand pulled out a worm that seemed to me a 
yard long; nor were worms the only kind of vermin crawl- 
ing about. And the poor babies! One could not tell at 
first whether they were black or white: one woman refused 
her baby when it was taken to her, not recognizing it after 
it had been washed. 

“ All night long both men and women would call for the 
Sisters; ‘ just to be near me, Sister; then I can die happy ’. 
One poor woman in her agony said: ‘O Sister, tell me 
something about God and heaven, and hold my baby so I 
can see it’. The baby was only six days old: she died 
gazing on it and repeating the Holy Name of Jesus. 

“How many we prepared for death here, I could not tell 
you: both soul and body, for we had to wash them after 
death, tie up the chins, and close their eyes. One poor 
Syrian whom the men were carrying out as dead to the 
tent, turned over and said: ‘I’m dead’. In fright the men — 
dropped the stretcher and ran away. Going back they 
found him really dead. 

“ One night a nurse came very kindly to us and said she 
would like to put some alcohol on our masks to make sure 
they were safe. She picked up a bottle on a table near by, 
and went to each Sister, moistening her mask. When she 
reached the last, Sister looked at the bottle, and found it 
marked : ‘ Madame Cecilia’s Worm Remedy ’. 

“A New York doctor who volunteered his services in 
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these desperate conditions worked incessantly for fiity- 
six hours and then was himself a victim of the dread 
disease. He insisted that the Sisters attend him, be- 
cause, he said, they were quiet and did exactly as the doc- 
tors told them. He grew worse, and called for the Sisters 
to pray with him. He repeated after Sister the acts of 
faith, hope, and contrition, and although a non-Catholic, he 
died pressing the Sacred Heart badge to his lips and saying, 
“My Jesus, mercy’. Many other non-Catholics in that hos- 
pital died showing like dispositions. 

“ All around us were struck and greatly edified at the 
way our Catholic people died, and at the self-sacrifice of the 
priests in assisting them. When the re-opening of the 
schools called us from the work, the Head Nurse urged us 
to remain. 

“One poor Italian woman who had a beautiful voice 
used in her delirium to chant the Litanies, the ‘Ave Maria’ 
and the ‘ Salve Regina’. 

“A Catholic nurse who became ill, and who was being 
prepared for death, was in the room with another nurse, a 
Lutheran, and was somewhat alarmed about going to Con- 
fession so near her companion. We explained to the Lu- 
theran, who kindly consented to put her hands over her 
ears and cover her head with a double blanket. 

“We were told that a poor man was dying. We went 
to him and found a minister by his bed. The patient asked 
for a priest. A Sister then went to call the priest, but the 
minister said: ‘ There is no use in calling the priest. The 
man has been a drunkard, and it is too late now for him to 
turn to the Lord’. Sister replied: ‘The priest was or- 
dained for the sake of sinners, and our Lord has given him 
power to forgive all kinds of sin’. The priest came at 10 
p. m. and administered the Last Sacraments. 

“The trained nurses were especially kind in showing the 
Sisters, untrained as to nursing, what to do, and how to do 
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it. One of the Sisters used to say jestingly: ‘We can do 
everything now in the line of nursing, from attending to 
new-born babies to putting bodies into the coffin’. 

Several ladies, the wives of city officials, who came to 
see how matters were progressing and to render service, if 
possible, stayed by the Sisters as they were assisting the 
patients in their agony, and were greatly struck by the 
beauty and significance of the prayers said. Some even said 
that they would like to die so peaceful a death as those they 
saw, and would be glad to have the Sisters to assist them. 

“One poor patient, a Protestant, was so violent that she 
had to be strapped in bed. The minister came to see her at 
once. The next day she was so weak, Sister spoke to her of 
death. She replied that she was suffering so much she 
was not afraid to die. Sister then spoke to her of God, and 
our Lord’s sufferings and death, taught her aspirations and 
the Act of Contrition, which she repeated with great fervor. 
From that time until she died she never ceased saying: ‘ My 
Jesus, mercy’, ‘ Forgive me my sins’, ‘ Father, into Thy 
hands I commend my spirit’, ‘Lord Jesus, receive my 
soul ’. 

“One night two Sisters who were to go on night duty at 
the Armory were ill and the Superior would not let them go. 
Soon came a hurry call saying that the Sisters were needed. 
The Superior replied that they were ill and she feared to let 
them out that night. ‘Oh, you must send some Sister,’ the 
nurse replied. ‘We can’t get along without them; they are 
better here than the police’. Afterwards she explained that 
the Sisters did not act as policemen, but that when they 
came and went quietly and diligently to their work, other 
nurses were loth to be behind them. 

“One poor patient begged the Sister to accept some 
money in return for their services. She told him the Sisters 
worked not for money, but for the love of God. Then he 
said very earnestly and sincerely: ‘ Sister, how do you get 
it?’ ’’—the mystery of God’s grace. 
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RELIEF WORK IN PRIVATE HOMES—SISTERS I. H. M. 
Str. AGATHA’S, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


“ On answering an urgent call in the parish, we found a 
sick mother and three sick babies lying around the parlor, 
crying for relief from their sufferings. They had been 
there for a week in this condition. On attempting to ar- 
range a bed-room for them, we discovered upstairs alone 
the father in a dying condition, who told us that he had been 
an invalid for years. We arranged the little ones and their 
mother in fresh, clean beds, prepared nourishment for them, 
and soon they were on the way to recovery. The invalid 
father died. 

‘“‘At the same time we were attending several homes in the 
neighborhood. At one house the mother, though not seri- 
ously ill, was utterly unable to attend to her little children, 
one a baby of four months. Each morning we stopped 
here, dressed the little ones and prepared a substantial 
breakfast for them and nourishment for the mother. After 
visiting a few others we returned to the little ones, who 
were eagerly looking for dinner. Again, towards evening, 
we gave these babies their supper, arranged the mother’s 
room for the night, undressed the children and put them 
to bed. 

“Tn one of the other homes, on our round during that 
same week, there was a poor old lady without a soul to care 
for her; in another, a sick mother; in a third, a mother and 
three sick children. We did what we could for each, though 
we did not remain at any one place all day, as none of these 
were seriously ill. All gradually recovered. 

Another home in St. Agatha’s gave evidence of the 
utmost destitution. Following the directions given, the 
Sisters reached this place, but received no answer to their 
repeated knocking at the door; nor could they see the slight- 
est sign of life around the place. Suspecting that all were 
victims of the influenza, the Sisters entered the house, where 
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they found the most abject poverty. The father, mother, 
and three little ones were all in bed, helpless. The mother 
had received the Last Sacraments the night before; she 
realized that recovery for her was ordinarily impossible, 
and her distress at the thought of leaving her little ones was 
pitiable. 

The Sisters here did their best to improve conditions; 
but the task was difficult, as the father, their only bread- 
winner, had been ill for several weeks, and there was prac- 
tically nothing in the house. With money provided for the 
purpose, however, the Sisters procured sheets and neces- 
sary linens, good, warm clothing, and the necessary food 
and nourishment. “‘ For eight days we worked with these 
patients from early morning until late at night; but, finally, 
a change came, and they all gradually grew stronger. Then 
we visited them for only a few hours each day, in order to 
wash them, arrange their beds, and leave them nourishing 
food. After another week, we had the happiness to see all 
on the sure road to recovery.” 

In the same neighborhood the Sisters found a poor old 
grandmother and two little children in extreme danger of 
death, while, in the same bed, lay the dead body of a beau- 
tiful little boy of five years. After removing the dead body 
and preparing it for burial, the Sisters devoted their atten- 
tion to the sufferers, all of whom recovered. 

“ On our arrival at one of the homes reported by our pas- 
tor as requiring assistance, we found a mother and three little 
ones stricken with influenza, and two other little ones 
making the most of their unrestrained and unaccustomed 
liberty to do just as they pleased. At first, we did not 
know what to do; but we set to work. After arranging the 
bedrooms and giving all possible relief and comfort to the 
sick mother, we prepared some light nourishment, which 
she sadly needed, and prepared for the doctor’s visit. Then 
we washed and dressed the little ones who were not ill, and. 
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finally, proceeded to prepare dinner for them and for the 
father, who was at work. Dinner over, we gave a much- 
needed cleaning to the rooms downstairs in the intervals 
between tending to the sick. We had barely finished, when 
it was time to prepare supper. Then we put the little ones 
to bed and arranged the sufferers for the night. Before 
returning to our Convent we prepared medicines and nour- 
ishment for the father to administer during the night. 
Though this poor, good man had been working laboriously 
all day, he watched his loved ones every night until the 
danger was past. This routine continued for ten days, when 
the mother was able to manage for herself and we were 
called to more needy patients. 

“ Among these was a very young woman who had no one 
to care for her. The first day we cleaned and arranged her 
room, in fact, the whole house, while we were waiting for 
the priest to come to administer the Last Sacraments. Dur- 
ing the week following we remained there all day, doing 
all the work of the house and cooking for her husband. 
She also recovered.” 

Another Sister writes: “ The first house we entered was 
certainly a scene of distress. Lying on a couch were a 
mother and two small children; in another corner, on the 
floor, were two a little older. In the adjoining room the 
father was dying; on a bench, in the same apartment, lay a 
young man utterly incapable of the least movement. The 
only one to assist these poor victims was a little girl of ten 
years. As quickly as possible we arranged the several poor 
beds upstairs, procured fresh linens and sheets for them 
from the ‘Convent, and made the sufferers as comfortable as 
could be expected. The mother seemed to derive her great- 
est consolation from the fact that the children and her hus- 
band were being cared for by the Sisters. After about two 
weeks all recovered except the father, whom God called to 
his reward.” 
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Another family in the same parish presents a scene much 
the same. The mother and three little children in one 
room; the mother’s aunt, a very old lady, in another—all 
victims of the disease. The father of the little ones was 
doing his poor best to assist the sufferers; but his efforts, he 
said, seemed fruitless. The Sisters here realized, as in 
many cases, that the first necessity was cleanliness and fresh 
air. These attended to, they administered the medicines as 
prescribed by the doctor, and then prepared nourishment. 
After four or five days of care and attention in this home. 
the patients were fairly convalescent, and the Sisters directed 
their attention to the more needy. 

Passing by another house, on their errands of mercy, the 
Sisters noticed one dwelling apparently closed. They dis- 
covered, too, that the doors were locked. After inquiry, 
the Sisters procured the key from the neighbors, and went 
in. On the second floor lay a poor man, his wife, and 
child, all victims of the disease, helpless and starving, though 
they were far from poverty. For almost a week the Sisters 
remained here from early morning until late at night; then 
after preparing nourishment and medicines, they locked 
the doors and confided the key to the neighbors until next 
morning. All these patients recovered. 


ANNUNCIATION. 

All the Sisters but one here were victims of the influenza 
in serious form, so that one only served as district nurse to 
several Italian families in the parish. This one later went 
to the Emergency Hospital at Pottsville. _ 

Two of the convalescents of this Convent also later at- 
tended the children at the Home Bureau, 1702 Summer 
Street. 

St. ANTHONY’S, PHILADELPHIA. 


Many families, especially the very poor, were visited by 
the Sisters from St. Anthony’s Convent; but in nearly 
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every case the patients were removed to emergency hospitals. 

One case, however, deserves mention. A woman in ex- 
treme poverty sent for aid to the Convent. She even de- 
pended on the Sisters for the barest necessities: there was 
no wash-basin except the dish-pan, which served all pur- 
poses; no food of any kind was in the house. For two 
days the Sisters cared for this poor soul, who, though not 
dangerously ill (and, therefore, unable to obtain admission 
to a hospital), was absolutely helpless. On Saturday eve- 
ning, when the Sisters were leaving, the husband told them 
not to return on Sunday, as he would stay at home to care 
for his wife. Trusting him implicitly, they obeyed. As 
they were nearing the house early on Monday morning, the 
neighbors came crying and asking them to get the priest, as 
the man was dying. They sent for the priest, but when 
they entered the sick room they found the man, not dying, 
but drunk. The Sisters’ services were no longer required 
on this case. 


St. CLEMENT’S, PASCHALVILLE. 


A Sister, who had been sent to Pottsville for relief 
work, gives her experience: 

“Tn one little home near Pottsville I discovered a young 
man dying, who had neglected his religious duties for ten 
years. Upon questioning, I discovered that he remembered 
no prayer but the ‘Hail Mary’, though he joyfully con- 
sented to receive the Last Sacraments. After receiving the 
Sacraments, placing a lighted candle in his hand, I assisted 
him to make his thanksgiving. Very reverently he ee 
each aspiration after me, and just as I was saying ‘ Jesus, 
Mary, and Joseph, I give you my heart and soul and my 
life’, he passed peacefully away. No one, not even the - 
physician, had the least notion that death was imminent. 
Surely, our Mother takes care of her own!” 
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ST. EpMOND’s, PHILADELPHIA. 


“ My first experience in nursing was with two of our own 
Sisters, who had very severe attacks of influenza. They 
were recovering, when a very urgent call for help came to 
the Convent, and we hastened on our errand of mercy. 

“ We found six victims in this one home. A young man 
was making feeble efforts to attend to his sister and aunt; 
his father had just left a sick bed to care for a child of two 
years and a baby, who was going to the Children’s Hospital. 
The doctor ordered both brother and father to bed, as both 
were running a very high temperature. It was three o’clock 
in the afternoon when we arrived at this home, so we ‘phoned 
for permission to remain with the poor sufferers during the 
night. One of the patients was delirious; another, a victim 
of double pneumonia. About midnight the double pneu- 
monia patient became very delirious, and wanted to leave 
her bed. However, whenever Sister or myself approached 
her, she grew quiet; even in her delirium she realized the 
presence of the Sisters, and she kept speaking of St. Paul’s 
and St. Thomas’s, where she had attended school. The 
Sisters had been admonished by the doctor of the approach- 
ing crisis in the pneumonia case. “ About midnight,” the 
Sister writes, ‘“ we noted a change. We feared to alarm 
the other members of the family. Suddenly, unexpectedly, 
the delirium ceased; she grew calm; the temperature grad- 
ually lowered to normal; and, in a few moments,. she fell 
into a sleep as peaceful as an infant’s. ; 

“ For four nights and days following we watched continu- 
ually in this home an average of nineteen hours each day, 
returning to our Convent about 11 a. m. each morning, and 
resting there until 3 p.m., when we felt sufficiently refreshed 
to renew our vigil about 4 p. m. for the next night. About 
the fifth night, however, we decided to watch alternately 
two hours at a time, one resting while the other kept vigil. 
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This “ rest’ consisted in sitting in the parlor, a little back 
from the open window, which afforded a moving panorama 
of doctors’ machines, ambulances from St. Agnes’ Hos- 
pital, patrols, and funerals. One of the funerals was just 
a casket placed across the front of an automobile. 

“One night a neighbor came pleading for us to go to a 
nearby house, where the mother and five children had 
been stricken and no one, not even near relatives, would 
go to them. Neither Sister nor I could go then, as our 
patients were all still in a serious condition; but we prom- 
ised to have a Sister there from the Convent at daybreak. 
This poor woman was overjoyed when the Sister came in 
the morning, and she told us later on that she had hesitated 
long before asking, as she was not of our faith. 

“ During all this period of anxiety we were unable to leave 
our patients to assist at even a private Mass in our Convent 
Chapel, or to recetve Holy Communion, except on Sunday. 
However, we certainly made some good meditations during 
these long nights. We remained in this place fourteen 
nights in all; but the labor and anxiety were rendered easier 
by the simple confidence, gratitude, and humble kindness of 
these good people. All finally recovered.” 


St. FRANCIS XAVIER’S, PHILADELPHIA. 


The Sisters at St. Francis Xavier’s suffered very severely 
from the ravages of the epidemic. Twice they endured the 
shock of death, which claimed two of the Sisters during the 
month of October, though one only, Sister Florentinus, was 
a victim of influenza. Ten others of the community were 
very ill with influenza. Five of the Sisters, however, went 
out to the homes in the parish, nursed the sick and assisted. 
the afflicted when they could be spared by their sick asso- 
ciates in the Convent. 
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St. GABRIEL'S, PHILADELPHIA. 


In St. Gabriel’s parish the disease was very prevalent, so 
that the Sisters went from house to house, seeking out those 
who were in direst need, not remaining permanently unless 
there was no one to care for an urgent case, but offering 
assistance where it was most needed in the form of nour- 
ishment, cleaning and arranging the sick-room, bathing the 
sufferers and administering medicines as prescribed. The 
following is an example of a typical day: 

“First we found a lady who was very low. She was 
alone and could not get a doctor. We stopped a doctor 
whom we knew in the neighborhood, who could not come 
then, but called a little later. 

“On our way to the next house we met a woman, who 
pleaded with us to go with her. On entering the home 
which she pointed out to us we found a poor man whom 
one of us had taught as a boy in school. His was the sad- 
dest case we met. He was helpless with the disease. His 
two darling little children were playing on the floor, and he 
had just received word that his wife had died at St. Agnes’ 
Hospital. We remained with him till the body was brought 
home, assisting him all we could, then we left him alone 
with his babies and the body of their dead mother. Each 
time we visited him we found him more resigned to the loss 
of his girl-wife, and most faithful in having the Holy Sac- 
rifice of the Mass offered for her soul.” 

These Sisters next visited a home where the father and 
mother were both in bed, and their little girl, about three 
years old, playing outside all unconscious of sorrow or 
care. They judged it necessary to have the mother re- 
moved to a hospital, but every application met with the 
same reply: “No room”. Finally they decided to remain 
with the sufferers all night, but about nine o’clock the am- 
bulance came for them, and both were removed to an emer- 
gency hospital. “We kept the little girl at the Convent 
until the mother recovered.” 
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Just outside the parish limits the Sisters one day came 
upon a very pathetic scene. Six little children stood weep- 
ing outside a house waiting to bid farewell to their dear 
father, whose body was being prepared for burial, though 
no one could be found to dig the grave. After offering 
some little consolation, the Sisters passed on to another 
house. Returning a few hours later, they met the six chil- 
dren again, and the eldest, a girl of twelve, between sobs 
explained that as soon as their father’s body had been re- 
moved, the mother was found dead upstairs. The Sisters 
had these children taken to the Catholic Home Bureau until 
relatives could be found to care for them. 

A very sad case was that of a whole family stricken— 
mother, seven children, and no nurse but the father, who 
also was seriously ill. When the Sisters entered this home 
the mother had just died, leaving a baby ten days old. 
The father, a picture of distress, cared not whether he lived 
or died. A kind neighbor, whose own girl was lying dead, 
relieved the Sisters of the care of the infant. After a week 
all were convalescing, except the baby, which later died. 


Hoty NAME, PHILADELPHIA. 


“On Friday afternoon, October tenth, our Pastor re- 
quested the services of two Sisters for a family in the 
parish where there was great distress. We found the house 
on a very narrow back street, and the poor people were 
truly to be pitied and greatly in need of help. 

In the parlor were the dead bodies of the married son 
and his wife who had died a few days previously. A daugh- 
ter was dying in an adjoining room, alone, while her mother 
was seriously ill upstairs. The only attendant they had was 
the father, who was too sick to realize what he was doing. 

As both mother and daughter were in extreme danger, 
we sent for the priest to administer the Last Sacraments: 
in the interval, we made all possible preparations, bathed 
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the patients, and attempted to give the rooms at least an ap- 
pearance of respectability. 

Both mother and daughter received the Sacraments, but 
there was no improvement in the condition of either. Late 
that night a woman from the neighborhood came and 
offered to take our places while we returned to the convent 
for a few hours’ rest. 

When we returned to our patients early next morning we 
found that the poor father, who had been acting as nurse 
until 4 p. m. the day before, had been anointed about mid- 
night, and he was in a very precarious condition. We made 
arrangements for the burial of the son and his wife that 
day, ministering all the while to the three whom we thought 
to be dying. Next day my Sister companion had contracted 
the disease, and as all the other Sisters were out on cases, I 
felt it my duty to remain alone at this poor home. By this 
time the mother was sinking rapidly, the doctor gave her 
only a few hours to live; we continued to pray until her 
soul finally passed away. The father and daughter grad- 
ually recovered, and they have since shown evidence of 
better dispositions by regular attendance to their religious 
duties, though previous to the epidemic the neighbors did 
not even know that they were Catholics. 

Late one Saturday afternoon a call came from a poor 
colored family in the parish. The Sisters found a mother 
and two boys seriously ill, and starving. They said that 
they had had no nourishment of any sort for over a week. 
The Sisters at first saw no other sign of life around the 
house, but soon the weak voice of another victim called 
them upstairs. The first requisite in this house was to pre- 
pare some liquid diet, for they could take no solid food. 
Then the house had to be thoroughly cleaned, the patients 
had to have their faces washed, the beds had to be arranged 
and the rooms aired. The Sisters continued to care for 
these colored people for over a week, when they had im- 
proved sufficiently to help themselves. 
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The next care confided to these Sisters was a doctor’s 
family, and, needless to say, the circumstances were quite 
different. Here, too, all were afflicted, even the house- 
maids, and no nurses could be had. After a few days, how- 
ever, all were convalescent. 

In another home, the mother was dying, the daughter 
seriously ill, and the father’s body had been lying in the 
parlor for a week, awaiting burial. In many homes in this 
district the Sisters not only nursed the sick, but cooked, 
cleaned the house, and washed as well. In addition, they 
visited many homes to comfort those bereaved, and to assist 
the dying with prayers. 

Later, assistance was requested at the Catholic Home 
Bureau and these same two Sisters helped there with the 
babies till school reopened. 


INCARNATION, OLNEY, PHILADELPHIA. 


Very valuable service was rendered to the Sisters here by 
a good gentleman, a non-Catholic, who came every morning 
to take the Sisters to the different homes where their atten- 
tion was requested. Another gentleman, also a non-Cath- 
olic, came faithfully each evening at 6:15 p. m. to take the 
Sisters who were serving there, to the Emergency Hospital 
at Holmesburg, where they were due at 7 p. m., and every 
morning when they came off duty at 7 a. m. he was waiting 
to take them back to their convent. He was never one 
minute late either morning or evening, though these trips 
must have entailed great personal sacrifice, since his busi- 
ness hours usually were from nine to four. 

The first necessity in nearly every home in this district 
seemed to be fresh air and God’s own sunlight, though in 
many cases this was not obtained by the Sisters without 
much coaxing, and even some altercation. In one home 
where mother and father were desperately ill, two little 
ones were found trying to build a fire to get something to 
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eat, and warm themselves. Here, after three days a nurse 
was obtained. 

On answering another urgent request to attend one of 
our little school-girls, we found, to our dismay, not a little 
girl, but an old lady of the same name, who stood mumbling 
something utterly unintelligible to us. Finally we made 
out: “ Yes, them are... up here . . . putty much sick.” 
Instead of the little girl whom we were seeking we discov- 
ered the little girl’s sister-in-law, a non-Catholic, and her 
brother, a fallen-away Catholic. Here, too, was much to be 
done, and after sending a messenger for another Sister to 
find the little girl, we remained to nurse these victims. 
After following the doctor’s directions for several days, we 
had both on the safe way to recovery. 

When two of our Sisters went to a house in Olney, 
where assistance had been required, the colored servant who 
opened the door left them in dismay and fled to the mis- 
tress of the house. While waiting patiently on the doorstep 
for admission the Sisters overheard the following dialogue : 

“Missi, who am dem ladies downstairs?’ “ Why, they 
are the Sisters from the Convent, Delia.” To which the — 
reply came in utmost scorn: “Sisters! Dem aint no Sis- 
ters down dere. Dem is sure nuff German spies, and dis 
nigger leaves dis house de minit dey comes in.” After 
many explanations from the good lady (a non-Catholic), 
who was too ill to leave her bed, Delia was finally persuaded 
to grant admission to the suspected “spies”. After a 
short hour, she admitted grudgingly: “ Well, I jedge dey 
is ’Nited States citizens, all right.” 

From another colored servant in the same district came 
the surprised remark: “ Who’d ever think dem der Sistahs 
could wash and clean and do sech cooking?” 

In one home the only one free from the dread disease 
was an infant of nine months, whom the Sisters found, 
seated on the floor, regaling himself with oranges and candy 
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galore. Surely an unusual diet for a baby. Mother, father, 
and four little ones in this home were victims of influenza. 
One little boy, running a temperature of 103 */10, cried 
loudly, ‘‘ Bad lady! bad lady!’ whenever the Sisters at- 
tempted to approach him. After a good alcohol bath, and 
some nourishing broth, however, his melody changed to 
“Dood lady! dood lady!”. This he continued incessantly 
in a sort of semi-delirium until he fell into a soothing sleep. 
All these patients, non-Catholics, recovered, and evinced 
sincere gratitude to the Sisters. 

The horror in which some of the sufferers held fresh air 
and sunlight may be imagined by the fact that in one home 
the Sisters had to tell the patients (who, fortunately, in this 
instance were Catholics) that the Archbishop had issued 
orders that windows be opened wide. One poor woman 
here had on four coats and three sweaters! She was well 
covered in bed, besides. The Sisters discovered, moreover, 
that she was physically well, but suffered from a very vivid 
imagination. She was sure of this, however, and it was 
proving quite as serious as the reality. After getting her 
to take a walk in the fresh air, the Sisters cleaned and ar- 
ranged the house, which had been sadly neglected, and pre- 
pared a meal for the poor husband, who had had nothing 
substantial for several days. This case was later turned 
over to a district nurse. 

In many cases the Sisters found that patients were suffer- 
ing more from starvation and neglect than from influenza. 


Most BLEssED. SACRAMENT, PHILADELPHIA. 


One family to which we were called early during the 
epidemic was in great distress. The mother of four little 
boys, a victim of the dread disease, was suffering intensely 
from an abscess in the ear. Her husband had remained at 
home until his pecuniary circumstances became such that 
return to work was imperative. As he was a non-Catholic, 
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he came, as a last desperate resource, to the Sisters for help. 

During the first few days we found plenty to do, on 
account of the neglected condition of the house, but nothing 
seemed to relieve the suffering of the poor mother. One 
day we begged her to pin a Sacred Heart badge on her 
pillow; she consented. That night the abscess broke. Re- 
lief was then instantaneous. From that time her entire 
physical condition improved, and each day when we ar- 
ranged her hair and dressed the sore ear she begged us to 
replace the badge. Both she and the little ones became 
quite attached to the Sisters. 

In the same neighborhood we discovered an anxious 
mother, heart-broken, keeping watch beside her only son, 
who had become delirious shortly after having received the 
Last Sacraments. He had been an exemplary youth, and 
now he was pleading earnestly with his mother to allow him 
to become a nun, and begging her to tell him how long it 
would take. We seemed to calm him, so we remained until 
late that night, whispering ejaculations whenever we dis- 
cerned some ray of consciousness. When we returned the 
next day we found that he had died a very peaceful death. 

We were called out late one evening to the home of a 
Polish family in the parish, where a mother, father, and 
five little children were tossing with fever, and crying for 
food; all were seriously ill, and the neighbors were afraid 
to enter or offer any assistance. They could speak only a 
little English, and when we entered the mother sobbed 
loudly, “ Oh, Sisters dear, I knew God would not forget 
us! Look, my dear little baby!”. Going over to the child, 
I saw it was dead. 

The condition of the father was most serious; so, after 
pinning Sacred Heart badges on all, we sent a messenger 
for the priest to administer the Last Sacraments. He made 
three visits to that poor home during the night, fearing that 
the man would die before the morning. Placing all our 
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trust in the Sacred Heart, we watched and ministered to 
these poor sufferers continually during that long night, and 
our confidence was rewarded. When the non-Catholic doc- 
tor arrived next day, he was pleased with the improvement 
of all; but the man said to him, “ You no cure me; my 
Church make me better ”. 

We spent two weeks with this poor, neglected family, 
and then, when all were able to be out of bed, we found a 
new field for mercy among the sufferers in the mining dis- 
tricts around Pottsville. 

One day a poor man came to the convent in his auto, 
begging for assistance. Though he had wealth at his com- 
mand, he was unable to get a nurse for his dying wife and 
child, an infant of a few months. Here the Sisters re- 
mained during the first night; afterwards one stayed all 
day, and another Sister came during the night. After about 
a week’s care, both patients were pronounced out of dan- 
ger, and these Sisters also were called to relief work in 
Pottsville. 


ST. PauL’s, PHILADELPHIA. 


Most of the Sisters of this Mission (thirty-four in all) 
were assigned to duty in the hospitals at Holmesburg and at 
Phoenixville; about ten, however, devoted their services to 
the poor Italians in the immediate vicinity of St. Paul’s. 
Many of these sufferers were unable to speak English. 

One Sister says: “ Our first experience was with a fam- 
ily of Italians. On entering the house, we found a bed all 
pulled apart, the bed linens scattered over the floor, and 
everything in the room awry. After asking many questions, 
we gleaned from the broken English of their replies that 
the mother had been buried just that morning. Eight chil- 
dren, ranking in age from 18 months to13 years, remained. 
They were in the adjoining room, which contained little 
else than four beds, two children in each, all seemingly 
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stricken with influenza. Shortly after the father returned 
from the mother’s funeral in desperation; he told us that 
for no amount of money could he secure a nurse for the 
little ones. Not understanding English very well, he was 
incredulous when we finally made him understand we would 
care for his children.” 

First, these good Sisters made up the bed in the room 
from which the mother had been taken, then they scrubbed 
the floor—a sanitary measure very much needed. Then the 
children were washed, given clean clothing and transferred 
to the larger bed, while the other room was thoroughly 
cleaned. The two younger children meanwhile shared the 
cradle. When they were given nourishment, the little lad 
of two years smiled brightly, and after many questions it 
was discovered that he had no other ailment than “ cutting 
teeth”. Of course he was immediately removed from the 
others. The little lad had been hungry only and the nour- 
ishment revived him. 

After about a week’s care and nursing all these little ones 
had recovered, and the father was so impressed that he re- 
turned to the Sacraments which he had neglected for years. 
He said he had absolutely forgotten God and His Church, 
but when he saw the Sisters enter his home to do gratui- 
tously what others would not do for money, he began to 
wonder why they did so, and his meditation on this led him 
back to God. 

In another home in the Italian district a father was car- 
ing for a sick wife. In bed with her was an infant, a child 
about a year older lay in a crib nearby, and in the adjoining 
room three other little ones occupied one bed—all six vic- 
tims of influenza. Here, too, the Sisters found ample scope 
for their charity, also evidence of sincere gratitude. The 
poor foreigners, who could hardly speak a word of English, 
expressed their sense of sincere thankfulness in the livelier 
language of Italian gesticulation. 
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At the request of a business man of the same district, the 
Sisters visited a house where another father was tending to 
five motherless children. Here the greatest poverty was 
evident, but through the generosity of their kind benefactor, 
the Sisters were able to procure a physician, also to purchase 
such food, fuel and clothing as were necessary. These little 
ones were entrusted entirely to the care of the Sisters while 
their father was away at work, and later, when they were 
convalescing, it was amusing to find them sending over to 
the Convent (without their father’s knowledge) to tell the 
Sisters that they were hungry and “ Please send over some- 
thing to eat!’ The baby boy had an extremely high fever 
for some days, and when it began to abate the incredulous 
father knelt all of one day by the bedside, fearing that 
death was imminent. All in this house recovered. 

“In another tenement we found a mother and three sick 
children. The mother, though not ill herself, was abso- 
lutely helpless in the question of caring for the suffering 
little ones. We squeezed an orange which we found lying 
on one of the beds, and gave the juice to the two little girls. 
When the mother saw how the children brightened by this 
little refreshment she asked, through an interpreter whom 
we had brought with us, what she should do for the baby 
who was just gasping for breath. We feared that even a 
teaspoonful of liquid would choke the little one, so we in- 
structed the poor woman how to accustom the child’s throat 
gradually to it by first moistening its lips. The look of 
gratitude we received in return from that poor woman who 
could not speak one word of English more than repaid us 
for any little inconvenience we experienced during that 
day. After several visits to this poor home, the mother 
began to understand how to care for the little victims, and 
soon all were on the way to recovery.” 

In one place a delirious patient was found gazing intently 
from the window. Sister asked, in order to rouse him, 
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“ Are you looking for someone or something?” “ Oh, no,” 
came the reply, “I’m just watching the sunset.” It was 
then between 8 and 9 p. m. 

Another poor laborer thought he was in his shop, and 
insisted that Sister turn the horses’ heads the other way. 
Evidently he mistook her for his assistant, for when, dis- 
regarding his injunction, she continued arranging his room, 
he called out, “ That spoils you, George”. 


SACRED HEART, PHILADELPHIA. 


In this district the Sisters have been subjected to all sorts 
of indignities for many years. They could scarcely leave the 
convent without encountering Jews, who openly insulted 
them; even the very children spat at them, threw mud at 
them, or (what was much more deplorable) called aloud 
such epithets as “ Jesus-girls ”. 

From one of the Sisters we learn that the work of the 
Sisters in the homes of these poor unbelieving Jews, during 
the epidemic, has been productive of a marked change of 
sentiment and outward demeanor. The Sisters unselfishly 
visited these poor people, and voluntarily nursed those who 
required assistance. At first the Jews were incredulous; 
later they received the Sisters in wondering gratitude. As 
a result, those people who formerly despised openly the habit 
of the Religious, now as openly manifest towards it marks 
of reverence and respect. 

A pathetic incident, the result of a mixed marriage, 
comes from the same district. A father and two children, 
Catholics, a mother and her sister, non-Catholics and very 
strongly prejudiced against everything Catholic, were all 
victims of the influenza, with no one to care for them. The 
Sisters took charge of this home. Every evening the Sis- 
ters at the request of the father would recite the Rosary 
and Litany of Our Blessed Mother for the sick and dying. 
One evening after the prayers had been said, the little girl 
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called, ‘““ Daddy, won’t you say an extra prayer for your 
own little girl? She is so sick.” The mother looked up 
sadly, and asked, “ Katharine dear, why don’t you ask 
mother to pray for you, too?’ To which the little one re- 
plied, “ But, mother, you don’t pray like daddy and brother 
and me”. The mother surely had food for thought, and 
later on she asked the Sisters for Catholic books to read.. 
Since her recovery she goes to Mass every Sunday, and the 
husband is hopeful that soon she will enter the true fold. 
Her sister, too, though not convinced, has been very much 
softened by her association with the Sisters, and now 1s 
careful to show them every outward courtesy and respect. 


St. THomAs AQUINAS, PHILADELPHIA. 


Very few of the private homes in this district required 
the attention of the Sisters, as most of the victims of influ- 
enza were removed to the emergency hospitals on South 
Broad Street. Several calls, however, were answered. 

In one poor home the Sisters found a mother and six 
small children, Italians, afflicted with the dread disease. The 
father, who had been attending them for nine days, alone, 
seemed helpless in his grief, for the doctor had just told 
him that one of the children, a dear little girl, had only an 
hour to live. 

Here the Sisters bathed the mother and children, cleaned 
their rooms, prepared nourishing broths, and administered 
the medicines as the doctor had directed. All during the 
night they kept watch in this poor home. The next day, 
finding the patients somewhat improved, the Sisters returned 
to their convent for a brief rest. For several days, during 
which the patients all, except the little girl, gradually im- 
proved, the Sisters occupied their ‘leisure moments’”’ in 
cleaning the house and doing a very large wash that had 
been accumulating for several weeks. 
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TRANSFIGURATION, PHILADELPHIA. 


One of the Sisters writes: “On Monday, October 14th, 
at the request of Father Fitzmaurice of Frankford, we 
visited a Jew on Pine Street. His wife was most respect- 
ful, and told us in all confidence that she had sent for the 
Sisters because she was sure ‘ such good ladies would make 
her husband better’. The poor man was beyond the reach 
of earthly assistance, however, and he died soon after our 
arrival.” 

During the early days of the epidemic a man called at the 
convent to ask for one of the Sisters to go to a young girl 
who was dying. The gentleman was not of our faith, but 
he had been sent by the priest to tell us that the girl was 
alone among non-Catholics. The poor child did not realize 
that death was near; so after preparing her for the Sacra- 
ments, we sent for the priest, and got all in readiness for 
the visit of the Divine Guest. She did not linger long after 
receiving the Sacraments. We continued praying with her 
until the end, and the non-Catholics with whom she lived 
did all in their power to make us feel comfortable, and to 
render the last moments of their young friend peaceful. 
Her death seemed to have made a very deep impression on 
all who were present at the scene, to them so unusual. 


St. VERONICA’S, PHILADELPHIA. 


Late one Sunday evening two of the Sisters were hur- 
ried to a house on Second Street where a sick mother, a 
dying father and four very sick children were in sad need 
of care. The mother, though in a serious condition, was 
making an effort to attend to the others. They had called 
on the Red Cross for assistance, in vain. 

The most urgent need was to prepare both husband and 
wife for the Last Sacraments, and to send a messenger for 
the priest, who came immediately. “ All night we waited 
on them and tried to make them as comfortable as possible 
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in the midst of their utter destitution. When morning 
dawned, realizing their serious condition, we at once deter- 
mined to have them admitted to one of the hospitals, as 
their poor home was in such a condition as to make it abso- 
lutely impossible for us to give them proper care, and the 
neighborhood was one of the worst in the city. Every 
Emergency to which we applied was crowded, so we con- 
tinued our work with them unremittingly until Wednesday 
night at 10 o'clock (72 hours at least) when a patrol came 
and removed the father and children to the Emergency on 
Arch Street; later it returned to take the mother to the 
Municipal Hospital, where, after a few days’ suffering, she 
died a peaceful, happy death. Father and babies later re- 
covered.” 

Another Sister from St. Veronica’s tells of an encounter 
with a young man of the parish, then in one of the emer- 
gency hospitals. He had not been to the Sacraments for 
seven years, and begged as a great favor that Sister bring 
him a priest, promising to grant her any favor she would 
ask in return. The priest soon reconciled this strayed 
sheep, and also his wife, who was in the women’s ward 
downstairs. This man has not forgotten his promise to the 
Sister, who begged as her reward that he attend Mass and 
the Sacraments regularly. Sister has seen this man attend- 


ing Holy Mass regularly ever since, often even on days not 
of obligation. 


ST. KATHARINE’S, WAYNE. 


The first call of the Sisters at St. Katharine’s was to re- 
lieve conditions in the Italian colony. These poor people 
were terrified by the symptoms which they noted in their 
sick; and the district nurse (a non-Catholic), in her appeal 
to the Sisters, told them in despair that there was no re- 
sponse to treatment, no control of the spreading malady, 
due partly to the fright of the foreigners, partly to their 
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misunderstanding of the orders and directions of doctors 
and nurses. 

The Sisters began their work in this foreign district Oc- 
tober 10. They first made a tour of inspection to find out 
who was sick and what was needed. Their report of con- 
ditions says “ worse than we anticipated”. In one home 
the Sisters found eight victims in bed, and a little girl eight 
years old the only nurse, housekeeper and cook. Luckily 
she had had little to do in the line of cooking, as the patients 
were, as they thought, carrying out the doctor’s orders and 
had taken absolutely no nourishment for several days. They 
were starving, and as symptoms were not serious, the Sis- 
ters countermanded the doctor’s orders, real or imaginary, 
ordered nourishment, prepared it themselves in a strangely 
un-American kitchen, and soon had the victims free of one 
peril at least. 

The Sisters gave strict orders for cleanliness and the tak- 
ing of medicines as the doctors prescribed. There was a 
general “clean up”, sweeping, dusting, scrubbing, and a 
fair promise of normal sanitary conditions. Bed linens 
were brought out and put to use which apparently had been 
serving as heirlooms in the family or ornaments for state 
occasions. In one home three different doctors had left 
prescriptions. Following the Sisters’ orders literally, the 
three drugs were given to the victims, one dose of each 
every third hour, with apparently no harmful results. 

In many homes the people, even the children, were in bed 
wearing their working clothes and street apparel. They 
had not “the proper garments”, the Sister reports, and 
generally no bed linens. One man was in bed wearing an 
overcoat and a fur cap down over his ears, with all avail- 
able bed covers piled on. He was armored against the 
germ, but had not succeeded in shutting out the disease. In 
some cases there was no food in the house. The Sisters 
sent out for it, then prepared it and fed the people until 
they were able to do for themselves. 
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“We were welcomed,” reports the Sister, “in every 
house, with only one exception. In this one home we in- 
quired at the door if they had any sick. The father in- 
formed us that they had five in bed upstairs, but they did 
not need our help, as their patrons (the man was a pervert 
from the Faith) had sent a nurse, and they were properly 
cared for.” Sadly the Sister adds, “two of these children 
died at the end of the week”. Out of the thirty-eight cases 
attended by the Sisters, there were only two deaths. 

Every morning as the Sisters appeared on the Avenue 
they were met by troops of kiddies eager for the honor of a 
visit from The Sisters, and each clan ready to guide them 
to its own particular tenement. 

After ten days of this nursing, cleaning and cooking, the 
colony was getting back to normal life and native diet, and 
the Sisters were free to give more time and help to the 
Emergency Hospitals at Bryn Mawr, Paoli, and Wayne, 
where six Sisters served until October 31. In Bryn Mawr 
they worked in conjunction with the Sisters of Mercy from 
Bryn Mawr and Rosemont, taking charge of the afternoon 
day shift. In Paoli they had the day shift. In Wayne the 
night shift, 7 p. m. to 7 a. m. 

[To be concluded. | 


SAN DOMINGO REFUGEES IN PHILADELPHIA 


COMPILED FROM THE ORIGINAL D’ORLIC-RODRIGUE PAPERS - 
BY JANE CAMPBELL 


(Continued ) 


Extract from a letter from Miss Eveline Rodrigue to 
her father: 


New York, JULY 29, 1841. 

Mon CHER Papa: 

ee, About William’s employment — As to the French 
Church, it gives him more trouble than all his other business 
put together. Old B. imagines himself an architect, and wants 
Bill to build it his fashion. Lafarge has a head man who has 
made plans which he wants adopted. I heard Bill and the 
head-carpenter talking together, and they both agreed that it 
was impossible, for it would cave in and perhaps kill thou- 
sands. Bishop H. has advised Bill rather to give it up than to 
be so pestered, and there the matter stands. 

. Ellen, Bill and I set off for the Battery, or rather in 
the first place to meet Mr. Hunt, which we did in Broadway. 
Bill left me in his charge and then set off about his business, 
and we three went to the Battery. I was delighted with the 
view. The scene was made more beautiful by its being sun set. 
From there we went to see “ Niagara Falls”. I was very 
much pleased ; the man says he will exhibit-1t in Philadelphia ; 
you must certainly go, it is so ingeniously contrived. Mr. 
Hunt is very kind, though I dislike being under obligation to a 
stranger, although the admittance to such places is not much, 
nor an omnibus ride, still it is not quite pleasant to my proud 
spirit. 

Your affec. EVELINE. 
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Extract from a letter from Miss Eveline Rodrigue to 
her sister, Aline: 


New York, FRIDAY, JULY 31, 1841. 
Dear SISTER: 

I got your kind letter yesterday, and am so glad to hear 
papa is well. I do so much want to see you all. Does mon 
cher petit papa miss me much? I hope he does. . . . I think 
Margaret is better. . . . Last night Mr. Hunt came up for me, 
and Mr. and Mrs. T., and we went to Niblo’s. I was very 
much pleased with the garden; it is all art and not a particle 
of nature. The first piece they played was a poor thing; then 
a Miss Somebody danced the Cachucha and kicked up her 
heels in humble imitation of Fanny Elssler.1 The afterpiece 
was quite amusing. . . . We went to see the Bishop yesterday ; 
he showed me his library, ornaments, the Chalice the Pope 
gave him. It is silver and gold, the Cup is pure gold; his 
relics. He gave me a very pretty picture of the Madonna and 
Child, an engraving. The handsomest thing he showed us was 
a head of our Saviour, done on ivory; the Archduchess of 
gave it to him; it is the most beautiful thing of the 
kind I ever saw. . . . I told Bishop H. that if he heard of an 
opportunity next week, Tuesday or Wednesday, to let me 
know. “QO! you must not go so soon; but what opportunity 
do you want? I would not give a straw for you if you cannot 
go alone.” I would not mind coming alone if some one would 
meet me at the wharf... . 

Ever your affec. sister, 


EVELINE. 


Letter from Dr. Aristide Rodrigue to Clement Stocker 
Miller of Philadelphia : 


EBENSBURG, JUNE 18, 1841. 
My pear Sir: 


In a letter which Aline recently wrote me, she mentioned 
1 The famous dancer, Fannie Elssler, came to the United States in: 


1840, and remained two years, making a great sensation. She intro- 
duced the Spanish Cachucha to the general public. 
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you had just recovered from a dangerous illness. Your long- 
continued ill health has prompted me to take the liberty of a 
friend in suggesting to you that Bedford waters may be of 
essential service to you. I have sent several patients there, all 
of whom have derived the most decided benefit from their use. 
Two cases of dyspepsia, one of whom was considered incur- 
able, after a proper preparation has almost recovered, and so 
decided was the benefit that the person, a Baptist minister, has 
since gone there to reside. 

Of all diseases, dyspepsia is the most common complaint I 
have to deal with in this country, from the excessive use of 
salted provisions, tobacco, etc., but I am certain Prof. Horner 
would candidly and more ably inform you the extent of your 
disease, the organs implicated, and after a judicious prepara- 
tion, these waters should be taken. 

I know too well the suffering this complaint produces; I am, 
unfortunately, one of its victims, but by proper means I am 
enabled to live comfortably and do as much labor as any man; 
but this | would guard you against, do not expect to be so en- 
tirely recovered as to live as you please. With all my present 
health, I cannot touch many articles without suffering from 
my imprudence, and I am sorry to say I am weak enough to 
trespass sometimes ; but had I the means of living as you can, 
without the excessive labor and exposures I am obliged to un- 
dergo, I should still be much better in health. 

Very truly your friend, etc., 
ARISTIDE RODRIGUE. 


Clement Stocker was a lawyer in Philadelphia whose 
office was at 93 S. 3d St. (O. N.). 


Extract from a letter written by Dr. Aristide Rodrigue 
to his sister concerning the illness of Mr. Rodrigue: 


EBENSBURG, JULY II, 1841. 
My DEAR SISTER: 
I received yours of the 7th just now. I fear the worst from 
what you write. God’s will be done. I grieve not to be able 
to come just now. If it be God’s will to lengthen yet his days 
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for me to see him, it will afford me consolation. If I find any 
opportunity I will send Andrew even now at this season... . 

Enclosed I send relics which I got from Dr. Gallitzin, a piece 
of the True ‘Cross, I am told, and relics of St. Therese and 
Chantal. I am not superstitious or bigoted, but we have suffi- 
cient evidence of miracles in Holy Writ wrought by such re- 
mains. Read the account of their lives in the Lives of the 
Saints. I send them to my father. They are to be returned 
hereafter. 

Your affectionate brother, 
ARISTIDE. 


In the autumn of 1841 Mr. Rodrigue and his two daugh- 
ters were making arrangements for leaving Philadelphia 
with the intention of making their home in Ebensburg. 


Extract from letter written by Dr. Aristide Rodrigue to 
his sister: 

WCT 3 1 se lod 1s 
EBENSBURG. 
My DEAR SISTER: 

Your letter of the 6th is received. The frosts and rains have 
come, so you have no danger to apprehend from the Bilious 
fevers ; therefore, if you are ready, take advantage of the very 
first settled fair weather and come. You best know whether 
my father can bear the crowded cabin of a packet boat for 
two nights. If not, you can have or charter a section of the 
boats which run on the rail-road; prepare it for my father and 
take passage in it at Columbia or Harrisburg; by that means 
you avoid the danger of passing on the Rail Road in them. 
If you should choose this course, be careful you have choice of 
decent, respectable men, for the boatmen are generally a very 
rough set. At Holidaysburg I will meet you. Do not believe 
the owner or any interested person about the time it takes; 
you cannot get here under two nights. 

You say Patrick and Mary will come on after you have 
purchased a house. I think you had better let them come on 
at any rate. You are not yet certain yet about purchasing a 
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house or farm, or exactly what you will do. After you are 
here we will have more leisure to talk matters over and fix 
upon the course to be pursued. 

You will need Patrick and Mary, and if you have a good 
girl on whom you can depend, let her come up too, for we have 
none, and I will pay her wages. You had also better have a 
boy and girl about fourteen years of age bound to you, and 
they could be sent for in the Spring. You can form no idea 
of the difficulty of obtaining servants. 

Caroline will tell you what clothes to buy; as to furniture, 
bring everything of any value, chairs, tables, pictures, etc., 
kitchen furniture also. You could not at this time obtain any- 
thing like their value and the freight for carriage would not 
be anything like the loss you would have to sustain. My 
father’s bureau, etc., bring, and let him have everything to 
which he is used to. We have here only bituminous coal and 
wood; sheet iron stoves are of no use whatever. Bring your 
two pianos with your furniture. . . . I advise you not to take 
any situation in the common schools, and to come here at once. 
Save what you have; there is more danger than one to be 
apprehended in the East; a war with England is not unlikely, 
and what would become of you and your property? 

You will have to bring with you some of the best old brandy, 
sherry or madeira and port wine for my father’s use in case 
of sickness, as these things are not to be had here. 

Your affec. brother, 
ARISTIDE. 


Letter from William Rodrigue to his father (trans- 
lated from the French) : 


New York, 13 APRIL, 1842. 
My DEAR Papa: 
I write to give you news, and in particular to make known 
to you that the bill has passed the Legislature,’ and that Bishop 


1 The bill referred to was one growing out of the agitation in New 
York over the school fund, Catholics objecting to paying taxes for 
school purposes when they could not in conscience send their children 
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Hughes was in Philadelphia last Monday. You will learn with- 
out doubt by the “ Gazette” that yesterday evening was the 
evening of the Election here, that his house has been attacked 
by a mob and that they have broken and shattered the window 
panes, but no one was wounded. I will send you the Gazette 
which will give you the details. In any case the Bishop was 
not at home... . 
Your affec. son, W. RopriIGuE. 


In the autumn of 1841 Mr. Rodrigue and his daughters 
left Philadelphia and went to Ebensburg, a long and fatigu- 
ing journey for a man as old as Mr. Rodrigue, who was at 
that time eighty-two years of age. 


Extract from a letter of Dr. Horner to Miss Aline 
Rodrigue: 

PHILADELPHIA, OcT. 31, 1841. 
My pear Miss ALINE: 

Your several letters to us have been received with much 
welcome from the interest we feel in your comfort and well 
being and that of your family. To learn that your party was 
safely at its destination allayed our strongest anxieties for the 
perils of the journey in its influence on your father’s health. 

Aristide is no doubt suffering from one of the forms of dys- 
pepsia, and that the most annoying, gastralgia. . . . It appears 
to me that he might take advantageously thrice a day in form 
of pill Valets Mass of the Proto-Carbonate of Iron, three 
grains. It has in many cases a fine effect in Neuralgic affec- 
tions. . . . Patrick will call next Friday for letters. You will 
receive through that channel the occurrences of the day in 


to the schools thus supplied. They petitioned Councils to “designate 
seven Catholic Schools as entitled to participate in the common school 
fund, upon complying with the requirements of the law.” The petition 
was refused. The Catholics carried the matter to the Legislature. The 
lower house passed this bill, but the ‘Senate rejected. The ensuing 
election was fought with much bitterness on the school question. Fol- 
lowing the advice of Bishop Hughes the Catholics put up an independent 
ticket, and developed such strength in the contest, that a modification 
of the existing school system eventually resulted. 
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much better style than from myself, who for the last fifty 
years nearly, have scarcely ever had the luck to know what 
the news was till everybody else was fully informed of it. 
With sincere esteem and respects to all, 
W. E. Horner. 


Letter from Dr. Horner to Miss Rodrigue: 


PHIGA: FER 719423 
My bear Miss ALINE: 

Yours of December 29, January 24, and February 2 have 
been duly received. Mrs. Homer has also an acknowledgment 
to make of favours received through Mr. Fenelon and will re- 
port for herself thereon. The strict occupancy of my time in 
professional concerns must be my apology as a correspondent. 

. . . . The impression here is that the State Dividends will 
be paid in a few weeks; whenever they are ready, I shall use 
the powers of attorney addressed to me. I feel incompetent 
to decide in regard to the Philadelphia Bank. I have confi- 
dence in it for my own concerns, and therefore keep my ac- 
count there. Its general standing here is also good, but the 
present state of all the banks is such as to produce deep 
solicitude, especially under the late proceedings of the legis- 
lature. 

My respects to your father and all the other members of 
your family. 

I am very sincerely, 
Your friend, 
W. E. Horner. 


Letter from Miss Josephine Horner to Miss Aline 
Rodrigue : 


Puina., JULY 16, 1842. 
My pear Miss ALINE: 

As soon as mother received your letter, she went out and 
purchased the articles which you desired. I was not able to 
purchase for you any light green chenille except in two pieces. 
... Mother, sister Mary and Emily are very busy to-day 
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preparing to go to Newport; they leave on Monday with 
father, who only intends to take them there and return imme- 
diately. Newport seems to be the fashionable resort this 
summer; I have heard of great numbers of persons who in- 
tend to pass the summer there. Helen Bonsall started last 
Monday for Cape May, where she intends staying two or 
three weeks. 

Yesterday I saw Mrs. Feegel at Levy’s store..... Mrs. 
Blight’s family are out of town, but if you will write me ex- 
actly the kind of dress you wish and will limit me, my cousin, 
Anna Dulles, who has a good deal of taste and judgment, will 
purchase it for you... . Bailey’s bill for muslin, etc., 
amounted to $13.07. 

With love to all, I remain, 
Yours, 
J. D. Horner. 


Miss Horner encloses an itemized account of the articles 
purchased, and in the list were three handkerchiefs at 65 
cents each and four at 75 cents each. 

Levy’s was the fashionable dry-goods store at Fourth 
and Chestnut Streets. 

In September, 1842, Aline Rodrigue was married to 
James Maguire, and in the same year Evelina was married 
to Robert L. Johnston, Esq., a lawyer of Cambria County. 


Extract from a letter from Dr. Horner to Miss Aline 
Rodrigue : 


PuHILa., JULY 26, 1842. 
My pear Miss ALINE: 


. . . Having already sent you messages on the subject, I 
need scarcely repeat how much I am pleased with your pros- 
pect of being happily settled as a married lady, and also with 
the same prospect on the part of your sister. A new order of 
cares will arise, but with your steadiness of purpose and un- 
failing attachment to the performance of duties, I can scarcely 
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doubt of your happiness being secured. Present my respects 
to the gentleman of your choice, and believe me to be 


Very sincerely your friend, 
W. E. Horner. 


P. S.:— Josephine has been suddenly called away into the 
country by a young friend and left your letter of the 17th un- 
answered. I therefore reply to some of the points by stating 
that your commissions to Mrs. Horner were observed and the 
articles sent —I believe through the channel directed. Mrs. 
Farrand, Chestnut above 9th, who attends to our confectionery, 
asks 37% cents per pound for the black cake and can make it 
of the weight of eighteen pounds if desired. She says it ought 
to be baked a fortnight before use, and that she can pack it so 
as to be sent safely to your place. Wir towers 


Letter from Bishop Hughes to Miss Aline Rodrigue in 


Ebensburg : 
New York, SEPT. I0, 1842. 
DeEaR ALINE: 

Your letter of the 21st ultimo arrived when we were in the 
Retreat, which, followed as it was by the Diocesan Synod, kept 
us at the College until the 1st instant. Since then I have been 
so engaged in digesting the business of the Synod and in pre- 
paring a Pastoral letter that I have fallen in arrears with re- 
gard to my letters. 

I had already heard of your intended marriage, as well as 
that of Evelina. I believe you know my general views on that 
subject so well that I need not say that I approve of it, under 
all reasonably fair prospects, and these I presume to exist 
from all I have heard of Mr. Maguire and all I have heard of 
Mr. Johnston. Of one thing I can assure you, that I think 
both of you deserve to be happy, and you never can be more 
so than from my heart I wish you. For my part, I am so im- 
mersed in the duties of my station here that I have not the 
time to think of almost anything else. I thought I had enough 
to do in Philadelphia, but I now find that it was leisure com- 
pared with what is expected of me here. Thus we go through 
this life, while time steals on, hastening the hour of its close. 
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William and Margaret are well and their little children. I 
hope they are now settled more permanently than they have 
hitherto been, and although their means are small, their dimin- 
ished expenses will make them sufficient. 

You mention about the Dr.’s little boy in reference to col- 
lege. The terms are two hundred dollars a year for board 
and tuition. This would be extravagant for a child of that 
age, and he is too young to profit by the course of education. 
which supposes the pupil to be at least ten or eleven years, and 
to have gone through the first elements of learning. Still, he 
would be received, notwithstanding his being under age, and I 
presume that there might be a diminution of the terms in his 
favor. But I think that the best place for him at present would 
be a school opened by the Sisters of Charity expressly for 
little boys about his age, near their house at Emmetsburg. 
They have already several, and some from this city. He would 
be with his equals in age and advancement and under the im- 
mediate care of those good sisters, where his health, habits, 
clothing, etc., would be minutely attended to. The expense is, 
I believe, a hundred dollars a year, or perhaps a hundred and 
twenty-five. 

Remember me most respectfully to your father, Eveline, the 
Dr. and Mrs. Rodrigue. I fear Evelina is out with me, but 
she would judge me wrongly, if she thought me as indifferent 
as my not writing would make me appear. Indeed, on that 
subject I am no longer my own master, being the slave of obe- 
dience to duties that press on me every hour, and which cannot 
be put off. I have to set out on my visitation next Tuesday. 
I shall not forget you in my prayers, and that God may bless 
you is the sincere prayer of my heart. 

Yours sincerely in Christ, 
Joun N. Hucues, Bp. 


In the later years of Mr. Rodrigue’s life his daughter, 
Aline, had taken almost entire charge of the affairs of the 
family, thus relieving her aging father of all care. Like her 
father she was careful and methodical, and the accounts of 
receipts and expenditures were as faithfully kept as had 
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been her father’s. After her marriage her correspondence 
was extensive with many of her old friends, in whose hearts 
she held a very high place. 

Her father died in 1844 and the following obituary notice 
appeared in the Catholic Herald of September 19, 1844: 


Died on September 18th, 1844, in Ebensburg, Cambria Co., 
Andre Rodrigue, a native of La Rochelle, France, but for 
many years a resident of this city, and during a considerable 
portion of which, he was engaged in mercantile pursuits. He 
was a man of strictest integrity, and attached to his faith, and 
in his latter years particularly, he sought in the fulfilment of 
the duties prescribed by our Holy Religion, for that consola- 
tion and support which it alone can impart to the true Christian 
to sustain him in the hour of trial. 


Mrs. Aline Maguire had one son, Andrew, born on July 
9g, 1845, and Mrs. Eveline Johnston had a daughter 
Josephine. 

Much correspondence took place between Mr. M. A. 
Frenaye and Mrs. Maguire on business and other matters. 
By the terms of the marriage contract of her father and 
mother, her grandparents, Monsieur and Madame D’Orlic 
had given as a marriage portion to their daughter ‘the one- 
fourth part of the Annual revenue of a sugar plantation 
situate on the island of St. Domingo in the Ward of Ouana- 
minthe, dependence of the city of Fort Dauphin, now 
(1798) with name Fort Liberte.” 

When the “indemnities”” were being paid to the “ old 
proprietors ”, of course, the Rodrigue descendants were the 
heirs of the D’Orlic claims, and to the collection and busi- 
ness management of them, Mr. Frenaye attended most 
faithfully and generously. 

As the co-executor with her brother, Dr. Aristide Rod- 
rigue, of the will of her father, Mrs. Maguire had many 
details of business in her hands, and in consequence led a 
very busy life. 
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Extract from letter written by Mr. M. A. Frenaye to 
Mrs. Aline-Maguire: 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 28. 
My EXCELLENT FRIEND: 

.. . As to the executorship of your father, I do not refuse, 
but I only say that my age incapacitates me for the discharge 
of it, as there is a trust created by the will which will end 
only with the death of your sister, Mrs. Johnston. She is still 
young, and I am sixty-three years. The Bishop for form 
sake will be my executor and I will leave him nothing to do, 
as I have nothing to bequeath. If I was to encumber him 
with a variety of trusts, he would be compelled to refuse to act 
for me. Please, my good friend, look on the matter in this 
light and you will be satisfied... . . 

Very respectfully, 
M. A. FRENAYE. 


Extract from letter written by Mr. Frenaye to Mrs. 
Aline Maguire from Philadelphia on January 28, 1846: 


. ... Your brother, the Doctor, wishes to remove his family 
to Philadelphia, he remaining in Ebensburg, but, of course, he 
would soon follow. I wrote to him to dissuade him; we have 
here sixteen Catholic doctors. 

Your respectful and affectionate friend, 
M. A. FRENAYE. 


Extract from a letter from M. A. Frenaye to Mrs. A. 
Maguire: 


PHILADELPHIA, SEPT. I1, 1846. 
My EXCELLENT FRIEND: 
Excuse my neglect; to all my previous occupations is added 
a New Cathedral, just begun and to be finished God knows 
when. 
.... Your respectful friend, . 
M. A. FRENAYE. 


FRANCIS A. CUNNINGHAM 


DIED 21 FEBRUARY, 1919 
ARCA RE RR 


Announcement having been made of the death of Mr. 
Francis A. Cunningham, of Merchantville, New Jersey, on 
21 February, 1919, it was unanimously resolved that an 
expression of the Society’s regret at the loss and a record 
of our appreciation of Mr. Cunningham’s services be en- 
tered on our minutes and published in the REecorps. 


The Board and Members of the American Catholic His- 
torical Society learn with sorrow of the death of Mr. 
Francis A. Cunningham, at Merchantville, New Jersey, on 
21 February, 1919. Mr. Cunningham was elected to mem- 
bership in the Society on g January, 1894. On 4 January, 
1896, he was chosen as Secretary, in which office he served 
the Society continuously for six years, until in 1902 he be- 
came Vice-President. Two years later he was elected to 
the Presidency of the Society, being the eighth incumbent 
of the chair. The Society honored him with a second term 
as President, so that he served in that capacity for the years 
1904 and 1905. 

Throughout this period Mr. Cunningham gave the most 
willing and intelligent interest to the Society’s activities. 
This interest was not relaxed until of recent years failing 
health permitted him little more than passive membership. 

The bent of Mr. Cunningham’s scholarly mind was his- 
torical, and manifested itself principally in Biblical Chro- 
nology and the excavational lore of the Old Testament. 
His studies and researches in this difficult field of science 
were those of a seasoned scholar, and it is hoped that his 
voluminous notes will not be permitted to perish. 
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Mr. Cunningham’s friends found in him not only intel- 
lectual accomplishments but straightforwardness and genial- 
ity as well. 

We accept his death, as coming from the hand of a mer- 
ciful Providence, with grief but with resignation, and we 
honor his memory as a zealous member of the Society. 


NOTES AND COMMENT. 


The 1919 edition of the Official Catholic Directory, pub- 
lished by P. J. Kenedy and Sons of New York, has just 
issued from the press; somewhat belated, but thoroughly 
welcome for all that. The publishers attribute the delay to 
the abnormal conditions created by war and labor problems. 

The new Directory lives up to the high standard set by 
its predecessors. Several features of fresh interest distin- 
guish the volume. Foremost, perhaps, is the complete list 
of Army and Navy chaplains, which takes up six pages and 
contains the names of 762 Diocesan Clergy and 264 mem- 
bers of the Religious Orders who served their country in 
uniform during the crisis just past. Then there is the un- 
usually lengthy Pictorial Section, which embraces thirty- 
two pages. 

The outstanding feature of the statistics is the remark- 
ably small increase—133,021—in the number of Catholics 
over the preceding year. Fifty-four dioceses show no 
change in their figures; nine have suffered decrease, while 
only thirty-nine can point to numerical growth. But there 
is no reason for alarm. No new census, it is pointed out by 
the publishers, was taken in these fifty-four dioceses, on 
account of the unsettled conditions brought about by the 
World War. Of this, more later on. 


Notes and Comments IQt 


Other causes apt to explain this apparent stagnation will 
suggest themselves readily to the reader: the stoppage of 
immigration, the reverse movement of foreign laborers back 
to Europe, mortality in war and still more in pestilence, the 
abnormal floating population of last year due to the trans- 
migration of labor. 

The figures show that there are 17,549,324 Catholics in 
this country, an increase of 8,471,459 in the past quarter of 
a century. Adding our territorial possessions, we find that 
the number of Catholics under the United States flag 
reaches 26,332,050. Among the states, New York leads 
with 3,089,266, Pennsylvania is second with 1,867,000. 
Illinois, Massachusetts, Ohio and New Jersey follow in 
order. 

Other figures reveal that in the United States proper 
there are: Archbishops, 14; Bishops, 97; Priests, 20,588 
(Diocesan, 15,052; in Religious Orders, 5,536) ; Churches 
with Resident Priests, 10,460; Missions with Churches, 5,- 
537; Seminaries, 110; Seminarians, 7,865; Parish Schools, 
5,788; children attending such, 1,633,599; Orphan Asy- 
lums, 294; Orphans, 46,069; Homes for Aged, 116; Col- 
leges for Boys, 215; Academies for Girls, 674. 

Mr. Joseph H. Meier, for the past fourteen years editor 
of the Directory, estimates that the actual total of Catholics 
in our country should read 19,500,000. This would give 
2,000,000 unregistered Catholics. Does this margin seem 
too liberal? Hardly, if we consider the case for a moment. 
There is first the difficulty of tagging the elusive transient 
or “ floating’ Catholic; even more so the submerged type; 
and how numerous the latter class is was revealed to our 
priests in startling fashion during their ministrations to the 
sick at the time of the epidemic. 

Then there is the question of incomplete returns. In the 
Catholic Historical Review for October, 1915, Mr. Meier, 
in the course of an interesting sketch dealing with the his- 
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tory of Catholic Directory volumes,’ confesses that it is 
practically impossible to obtain complete returns from all 
quarters. Many pastors and heads of institutions religiously 
ignore the information blanks which they are politely asked 
to return to their chancery when filled out. Will it be be- 
lieved that in one important diocese the Directory shows 
that there has been no change in the sum total of Catholics 
for the past eighteen years? An exceptional case, of course, 
but it illustrates our point. Reflect that this shyness in the 
presence of an information blank, this tendency to regard 
the student engaged in research as an impertinent meddler, 
is all too widespread, and one may fairly conclude, we think, 
that the estimate of 2,000,000 unrecorded Catholics is not 
an exaggeration. 

A step backward of fifty years in statistics of Catholic 
life brings pointed contrasts. Take Philadelphia. The 
official directory for 1869 — Sadlier’s Catholic Directory, 
Almanac and Ordo—gives 200,000 Catholics to Philadel- 
phia; our last census shows about 710,000. The priests 
then numbered 157; to-day we have 745. Of religious 
women there were 491, while at present there are listed 
3,495. Then there were 93 churches and 42 parish schools; 
to-day we boast of 331 churches and 180 schools. The 
Seminary of St. Charles Borromeo included 60 theological 
students and 30 preparatorians, while now it points to 277, 
all told. 

The figures for 1919, be it remembered, refer to January 
1. And this prompts the query why the Directory could 
not be published on that date, regardless of lagging returns 
from contributors. Early or late, however, the volume is 
thrice welcome. 

1 The first ‘Catholic Directory published in the United States, Mr. 
Meier tells us, was issued by Matthew Field at New York in 1817, under 
the title: “ The Catholic Laity’s Directory to the Church Service.” Its- 
68 pages included an almanac, a directory of Catholic churches and in- 
stitutions in the United States and Canada, and (chiefly) miscellaneous 


reading matter of general interest to church-goers. A dozen lines rep- 
resented all the information that Mr. Field could extort from the clergy! 
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WORK OF THE SISTERS DURING THE EPIDEMIC OF 
INFLUENZA, OCTOBER, 1918. 


GATHERED AND ARRANGED FROM REPORTS OF PERSONAL 
EXPERIENCES OF THE SISTERS AND CONTRIBUTED 
BY REQUEST OF THE COMPILER. 


(Conclusion) 


SISTERS OF ST. JOSEPH—WORK IN PRIVATE HOMES. 
St. ANNE’s. 


Eighteen of the Sisters from St. Anne’s served in Emer- 
gency Hospitals, nine in No. 1, Holmesburg, October roth 
to 25th, and nine in No. 3, Philopatrian, October roth to 
29th. Besides the work in the hospitals, the Sisters were 
called by the priests of the parish to visit people stricken 
in their homes. 

In one home the Sisters found the mother dead and a 
daughter very ill lying beside her. Downstairs, the son lay 
on a couch; he, too was ill, but had to get out of bed when 
his mother was taken sick. 

At another home the mother of a family was in a serious 
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condition. These poor people had not even a mattress. 
The father said he could not get one, so the Sisters ordered 
one for him, also a change of linen. The Sisters cleaned the 
house and washed the children, and visited them every day, 
thus allowing the father to go to work. 

In another home the Sisters cared for two motherless 
children. The father took care of them at night, but he 
had to attend to his work during the day. An aunt who 
had charge of the home would not go near the children’s 
room, so fearful was she of the disease. In another home 
a mother and two children had been lying fully clothed for 
four days with no one to go near them. 


St. CARTHAGE’S, 


The, calls here came from priests, doctors, and from the 
afflicted ones themselves. In many cases whole families 
were afflicted with the dread disease, and the Sisters had to 
do cleaning, washing, cooking, as well as nursing. 

In one family, non-Catholics, the husband lay dead in 
one room, the wife very low in the next; their relatives 
were afraid to visit them, and when finally they did come, 
after the dead body had been removed, they left their outer 
garments on the porch, so fearful were they of contagion. 

In another house, the mother was dying. The people 
were strangers in the city, and the father seemed to be in 
despair. Two small children had had no attention for a 
week before the Sisters took charge. The mother died; 
and it was some days before a coffin could be procured for 
the burial. A kind neighbor took care of the children for 
the poor afflicted father until they could be put in a Cath- 
olic home. 

One morning a non-Catholic woman came to the convent: 
at 3:30 a. m. in an automobile, hoping thus to secure the 
Sisters before they started on their daily rounds. The 
same day the Sisters were summoned to a Jewish family, 
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where the son was very delirious. However, after going 
there and finding there was abundant help, the Sisters went 
to a house where a young girl had died of pneumonia. On 
the day of her burial the father, mother and three boys 
were stricken down. In this home were also a small child 
and a baby fourteen months old. No washing had been 
done; nothing cleaned after the girl’s death. The Sisters 
took charge of the house until the mother was able to get 
up; then a girl was hired for the house work and the Sis- 
ters were relieved. 

Eight of the Sisters of this convent did district nursing 
from house to house. 


St. CHARLES’. 


In visiting the homes of this parish, caring for the sick, 
cleaning, washing and cooking, the Sisters found quite as 
much of actual need and want among the well-to-do as in 
the poorest dwellings of the poor. 

In one sad case the Sisters found a young woman who 
had strapped her husband to the bed. He was violently 
delirious. She herself was soon to become a mother. The 
husband was removed to the hospital, and the Sisters found 
a nurse. The child was born, but the mother did not live 
to see its face. She begged the Sisters to remain with her 
to the last, saying: “I want you, not the nurse”. 

The Sisters tell of a strange experience here. They were 
called to a boarding house, where the husband was a Cath- 
olic, the wife a non-Catholic, though she had trained their 
son in our religion. The priest came to prepare the son for 
death; the mother then asked to be baptized. She died a 
Catholic. Later on the sisters of this woman came to get 
the body for burial. They asked for keys and “ went 
through” the trunks. A few days later the Sisters returned 
to see how things were going in the boarding house. They 
were met by a storm of invectives, and charged with rob- 
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bery. The incident of the sisters of the dead woman, the 
keys and the trunk was recalled. This explained the loss. 
They had figuratively gone through the trunks, and liter- 
ally left nothing of value. The man humbly and sincerely 
apologized for his misplaced suspicion of the Sisters. 

In another place the Sisters found a young man, a Span- 
iard, married to a negress. He could not speak a word of 
English. The Sisters taught him to make aspirations in 
Latin. He asked to have these written down to aid his 
memory. 

ST. COLUMBA’S. 


A case is reported “in the parish of Our Lady of Mercy”. 
In this home a man and wife had been ill for two weeks, 
depending solely on help from the neighbors. They had 
been left sometimes for entire days with no care or help 
from without, no one to go near them. The woman seemed 
in a dying condition, too weak even to bear much bodily 
attention. After three days (of the Sisters’ care and nurs- 
ing) she became normal in appearance, and finally re- 
covered. 

In another home ‘‘ the mother had died of the disease, 
leaving five small children”’. These all and the father were 
ill when the Sisters went there. The Sisters took full 
charge of the house and family until a proper home was 
secured for the children. 

In another ‘“ well-to-do family” the Sisters found -five 
children, all lying ill, in different parts of the house, and 
the mother in bed absolutely unconscious. The Sisters re- 
mained there all day; then they (the patients) were re- 
moved to St. Columba’s Emergency, where all recovered. 

In another home a father and mother and child had lain 
ill for three days with no one to attend to their wants. The 
father was lying fully clothed, having been too weak to un- 
dress. The Sisters remained here until the patients were 
able to do for themselves. 
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EPIPHANY. 


The Sisters were called to attend a sick lady at her home. 
They found that she had two daughters quite able to attend 
to her; but the father had forbidden them to go near their 
mother, fearing contagion. The Sisters remained here one 
day, then gave their care to a more urgent case, a poor 
widow and her child, who had no one to help them. This 
poor mother died. : 

The next case was one of direst poverty. “ Finding the 
door open,” one of the Sisters writes, ‘we entered: On 
the table was a loaf of bread and a mouse eating it. The 
place seemed to be headquarters for roaches and ants and 
creeping vermin.” Going to the second floor the Sisters 
found, in one room, a bed, no other furniture. In the bed 
were two sick boys, one six, the other ten years old. In the 
next room was the mother, another boy and a baby girl, all 
seriously ill. The mother said that they had had nothing 
to eat since she had gone to bed the day before. The Sis- 
ters procured food, clean bed linens and all that was needed. 
Then they sent for a doctor and a priest. This poor house 
was soon in better order. 


Hoty ANGELS. 


In the first home visited by the Sisters were a mother and 
five children, all very ill. The father and an old grand- 
mother, almost blind, were the only ones to care for the 
sick and the work of the house. 

At the next house, to which the Sisters were called by a 
Presbyterian minister, was a Polish family. Here were a 
mother and four children ranging from six to eight years, 
all in bed wearing what clothing they had. There was no 
coal, no bed linen, and only one bed cover. Three of the 
children had never been baptized. The father had just been 
taken to the Holmesburg Emergency, where he died the 
next day. He had had violent hemorrhages, and the condi- 
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tion of the house cannot be described. The non-Catholic 
neighbors were eager to help the Sisters here. The Sisters 
cleaned the house, washed the clothes, and succeeded in 
making the family comfortable. The children were bap- 
tized. . 

In answer to a call from Abington Hospital two of the 
Sisters went there. The first duty of one of the Sisters was 
to baptize a dying infant. One of the nurses present asked 
a Sister to teach her how to baptize, as it would come into 
her work. At another time one of the doctors told the 
Sisters that a baby had just been born, and asked them to 
baptize it. The Sister explained that it should not be done, 
except in danger of death. The physician then asked for a 
fuller explanation, and seemed grateful for the information. 

There was a little girl about ten dying. The Sister asked 
her: “Do you believe in God?”’. She answered: “ No”. 
Sister spoke to her for some time, and finally the child said: 
“Do you believe that?”. When the Sister answered in the 
affirmative, the child replied: “Then I believe it too”. 
The Sister gave her conditional baptism. 


Hoty Cross, Mt. Arry. 


At this convent the Sisters prepared meals for sixty 
seminarians during twenty-four days. These students from 
St. Charles’ Seminary had voluteered to dig graves for the 
dead who were lying unburied in Holy Sepulchre Ceme- 
tery. In consequence of this work of providing for the 
students, announcement was made to the people that they 
should not call upon the Sisters to care for the sick in the 
homes of the parish. The Sisters did, however, attend 
some private cases. One case is reported in which a well- 
known business man requested the Sisters’ care for the 
family of an employee. These people were not Catholics. 
When the Sisters went to the house a very small boy came 
to the door, and opening it just far enough to make himself 
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heard, said warningly: “All in this house are sick”, 
“ Well,” replied the Sisters, ‘‘ we’ve come to take care of 
them.” They found the mother and four small boys very 
ill, and the house in disorder. The Sisters arranged the 
room and cleaned the house, and cared for the patients. 
One of the little boys asked why the Sisters wore that style 
of dress. The reason of the uniform was explained to him. 
“ Then,” he said, “ you’re Catholics, aren’t you? Catholics 
are best, anyhow.” All in this home recovered. 

In another home, a Jewish family, the mother of two 
small children was very ill. She recognized the Sisters, 
and told them that she wanted their prayers. Later the 
husband succeeded in getting a professional nurse, but the 
lady begged the Sisters not to leave her. She died the 
next day. 

Another case was one of extreme poverty. The Sisters 
found a sick mother seated by the stove holding a boy of 
thirteen in her arms. In the same room were two other 
sick children. There was no food in the house to prepare, 
and no way to prepare it. The Sisters went back to the 
Convent and got all that was needed. The Sisters went to 
this house every day until all were well. Later a letter 
came from this gentle poor family expressing sincere grati- 
tude for the labor and tender care of the Sisters. 


IMMACULATE CONCEPTION. 


Many cases and most pathetic are reported from this 
parish. One in which the whole family was ill, mother, 
father and children. One child in bed with its father died, 
and there was no place to put the body, which had to be 
kept a week to await burial. 

October 12 two Sisters went with the priest to a family, 
all ill. These people were well-to-do; but now, no better 
off than the most abject poor. They could get no nurse. 
The Sisters remained with them until 9 p. m., when a woman 
was found to care for them. All here recovered. 
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In the next home the Sisters found a father and three 
little girls, ranging in age from nine to thirteen, all ill. 
They had been deserted by the mother. The father, a Rus- 
sian, could understand no English. Two of the children 
had attended the Sisters’ school since September. One of 
them died, making her first Holy Communion on her death- 
bed. The Sisters now recall the devout interest of this 
little girl in all that was taught her, as the sincere piety and 
innocence of a little saint. The Sisters, with the priest, 
took the child’s body to the undertaker’s for burial. 

In another home the mother was dangerously ill, and the 
father seemed dazed, with three little children in the kit- 
chen. There was not even a basin in the house. The father 
went out and borrowed one. The Sisters then washed the 
mother, and cared for the children, one of them a baby. 
Next door they found conditions even worse. The mother 
and a boy had been ill for some days with absolutely no 
attendance. The Sisters made these patients comfortable, 
and cleaned the place. Then, going downstairs, they found 
three more children shivering with cold, and literally clothed 
only in a few rags. The mother here was soon to become 
a mother again. The Sisters phoned for an ambulance. 
The policemen came and removed the mother to a hospital. 
The Sisters then washed and dressed the children, and, 
after great difficulties, they got the father’s consent to have 
them sent to the Children’s Home Bureau. 

In one family of father, mother and seven children, six 
of the children were sick. The youngest, an infant only a 
few days old. The mother, a non-Catholic, had had no care 
since the birth of the child. The infant seemed to be hardly 
human; its arms and legs a mass of raw flesh. One Sister 
took charge of the kitchen, the other of the bedroom. There 
were no clean linens for the beds. The supply at the con- 
vent was exhausted by previous demands; but the mother 
of one of the Sisters came to the rescue and furnished 
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everything necessary to make the place fit for human habi- 
tation. All in this home recovered except one child eighteen 
months old. The mother is now being instructed, and will 
be received into the Church. 

A non-Catholic family living very near the Sisters’ school 
had been ill for a week without attendance. The Sisters 
heard of this, and went to the house. They found a young 
man and his wife and a child nine months old. The woman 
was huddled up in a chair, the man lying on a couch. He 
had been vomiting blood. There was no heat, and no food 
in the house. The husband was later removed~to the 
Holmesburg Emergency, where he died after a few days 
under the care of the Sisters there. The wife was taken to 
the Howard Hospital. The Sisters were taking care of the 
child, and wondering what to do with it, when a man en- 
tered and said gruffly, ‘ That’s my son-in-law’s baby; [ll 
take it”. That ended the case —a limit to human grate- 
fulness. . 


St. JosEPH’s. 


From old St. Joseph’s comes a touching description of a 
division of the Community into the ‘“ Contemplatives”’, 
Sisters in charge of the house and those too old to go out, 
who adored before the Blessed Sacrament, and “ Active 
members ”, who went to seek Our Lord in the alley-ways. 
On one occasion the Sister cook, left alone at home, went 
into the street and got some children to come to the Chapel 
and kneel before the Blessed Sacrament while she prepared 
food for her associates of the “Active life”. 


St. Lzo’s, TAcony. 


The first case was in a family where the father and four 
children were sick with influenza. The poor mother had 
them all in one room, so as to be able better to attend to 
them. She had not lain down from Friday of one week 
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until Tuesday of the following week. The neighbors, even 
the woman’s own sister, refused to assist her in nursing. 
They would leave on the doorstep anything she called for 
out of the window. The Sisters took charge of the patients 
while the mother retired for necessary rest. They cleaned 
the house, washed the soiled clothes, and left the bed linen 
in a disinfectant for two days. 

In the next home, father, mother and six children were 
sick, attended only by the old grandmother, who was so 
lame that she had to put her crutch aside and crawl upstairs 
on her hands and knees. The Sisters spent three days there. 
The mother was taken to the Emergency Hospital. She 
had been violently delirious, but became quite calm after the 
Sisters took charge. One of the Sisters contracted the dis- 
ease in this home and was very ill for two weeks. 

In one family both parents and two children were very 
sick. It was nearly a day before their sad plight was known. 
Then a neighbor ’phoned to the Archbishop to ask that 
some one be sent there. When the Sisters entered they 
found a baby boy three and a half years old trying to give 
a drink to the sick. The Sisters remained with this family 
day and night for a week. 

Another case was that of a Protestant young woman who 
had lain unattended from Sunday to Saturday. The con- 
ditions existing can hardly be described. There was no 
other woman in the house, the father was a cripple who 
could not climb the stairs, and appeared to be under the in- 
fluence of drugs. The neighbors called for assistance. 
Two Sisters were sent. They washed the patient and put 
the bed into a more airy room. As the family could afford 
to pay for a nurse, the Sisters urged the father to get one. 
They remained, however, after the nurse’s arrival in order 
to see that the girl was made comfortable. Nearly all the 
Sisters who attended this case contracted the disease or 
became prostrate from exhaustion. 
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St. MICHAEL’s. 


The first case to which the Sisters were called was pa- 
thetic, yet, in part, amusing. A poor little girl of fourteen 
was trying to keep house, to take care of her sick mother 
and at the same time attend to six smaller children. The 
father, either crazed or drunk, had gone to get a death 
certificate for the sick wife. He returned with the certifi- 
cate and imagined that his little girl was the undertaker 
come to bury the wife, who was not dead. The Sisters 
telephoned for an ambulance, but this legal stickler refused 
to go without a doctor’s certificate. This was finally ob- 
tained, and the man removed to the Philadelphia Hospital. 
After a week he returned, “in his senses ”’, the Sisters say. 
He has taken the pledgge and received the Sacraments, and 
is coming every week regularly to prove to the Sisters that 
he is faithful to his promises. 

The Sisters found one family, father, mother and three 
children, all very ill. There was no food, practically no 
clothing, no bedding, none of the comforts of home. The 
wife was not a Catholic, and the Sisters hesitatingly offered 
to get what was needed. To their surprise she gratefully 
accepted, and even asked to have a badge of the Sacred 
Heart for herself and the others. All in this family re- 
covered. 

In the next home the father had just died, after two 
years’ illness, previous to the influenza. The mother and 
five children were sick in bed. A girl of eighteen was doing 
her best as housekeeper and nurse. All here recovered. 

In another case the Sisters found a father and four chil- 
dren lying on the floor on an old mattress. They had no 
means to pay a doctor. The Sisters went to one nearby, a 
non-Catholic. He came to the house at their request, and 
gave his services free of charge. 

Hearing of a case of a family (Protestants) where all 
were ill, the Sisters called on the lady next door, also a 
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Protestant, asking her assistance to get admission into the 
neighboring house. She received them at first very coldly 
and told them not to try to enter, as the man of the house 
was bitterly prejudiced. “ But,” she added, “if I get sick, 
force your way in here.” Suddenly she broke down, began 
to cty, and said: “ Sisters, pray for a lost sister”. The 
Sisters tried to console her, and are now keeping their 
promise of prayer, hopeful for the woman’s conversion. 


MOTHER OF CONSOLATION, CHESTNUT HILL. 


In one home the Sisters found six little children sick and 
very dirty. The father, a Protestant, had gotten out of 
bed, after two week’s illness, to try to earn some money for 
medicines. There was not a scrap of food in the house, 
nor any coal. The Sisters procured medicine and food. 
But when they wished to arrange for the priest’s coming 
(the oldest girl was seriously ill), they could not find a 
single article of furniture to serve as a table, or a fitting 
place for the Blessed Sacrament. 

In the next place visited a little boy of eight informed the 
Sisters that his mamma and the children were sick. The 
Sisters found the mother quite ill, and peeping out from the 
blankets in a large bed they saw six little black curly heads, 
and in a crib at the foot of the bed a little baby. There 
was no coal, no food, no medicines, and no money to buy 
them. A kind, good man in the parish, at the Sisters’ re- 
quest, sent a quantity of coal, and the Sisters got medicine 
and food to insure the health and comfort of the mother 
and her eight little ones. 

Calling at another house, where the Sisters had been told 
there was distress, they were met at the door by an old lady, 
too old to attend to household duties. She refused to let 
the Sisters come in. Knowing, however, that sad condi- 
tions existed there, as two of the family had been taken to 
the hospital, and the man and wife were still in the house 
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very ill, the Sisters returned to this house the next day. 
They were met at the door by the ungracious greeting: “ I 
guess you might as well be working here as any place else.” 
They went in, cleaned the house and prepared food. The 
old lady met them later, and told them that she had the 
“wash ready for them”. The Sisters did the washing, 
and, as a consequence, returned to the Convent to go to bed 
themselves for a four weeks’ struggle with influenza. 

‘ Conditions,” reports one of the Sisters, ‘“‘ in some places 
were indescribable.” Often there were no beds for the 
poor afflicted victims, no bed clothing, no linens, nothing but 
filth and rags. In one of these places the Sisters made a 
tour of inspection to the second floor. They found a 
“chubby four-year-old boy running quite a high tempera- 
ture”. They sent at once for a lady doctor, who had been 
very attentive to the poor of the parish. She said the child 
had pneumonia. The Sisters now sent for the mother, who 
was out. They could find neither a cup or a spoon in the 
house. Two of the Sisters tried to arrange some sort of a 
bed for the poor little lad and his sister, also sick; another 
went in search of the kitchen, and found three other little 
ones, who needed care. The kitchen was a mass of filth, 
caused partly by a stopped waste-pipe in the sink. There 
was nothing to do but put on her rubbers and sweep the 
accumulated dirt into the yard. Later the father and 
mother came home(?). The Sisters told the mother plainly 
what were her duties to her children and the place which 
they ought to call home. The woman seems to have taken 
the Sisters’ words to heart, “ for when we returned the 
next day we found that she had purchased pots and pans 
and dishes, had cleaned the whole house, and gotten a real 
bed for the poor little patients”. Drink bears the blame 
for conditions in this family. But whose is the responsi- 
bility? We're all capable of human decency and Christian 


restraint. 
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St. PHILIP’s. 


On the first day after permission was given the Sisters to 
care for the sick (October 10) six Sisters at St. Philip’s 
visited thirty families. Money had been given to the Sisters 
by the Rector and members of the parish to be used for the 
relief of the sick. From the business men of this section 
came broths, oranges, lemons, alcohol, whiskey, buttermilk, 
junket and gelatine to be used where the Sisters found 
need. Many families depended entirely upon what was 
thus provided for them from the convent. 

The authorities had decided to open an Emergency Hos- 
pital in Lithuanian Hall, and the Sisters were asked to take 
charge, but the plan was not realized, the hospital was not 
opened. The work of the Sisters in this convent was there- 
fore wholly devoted to the sick in their homes. Almost 
everywhere on the streets the Sisters met with some token 
of respect to prove that their mission of mercy and charity 
was recognized. ‘‘ Even the ornamental props at saloon 
corners,” it is said, ‘“‘ honored them with a salute.” 

At one house the Sisters knocked and pounded in vain. 
A serious case had been reported there. They persevered, 
and finally the wife, a mere child in appearance, came, rub- 
bing her eyes. She had fallen asleep, worn out by long 
watching. The man was “cold as ice”, and near death. 
He died that evening, after repeating the Act of Contrition 
with the Sisters. His last words were: “ Thank God, the 
Sisters were here”’. 

In another house the Sisters found an Irish girl married 
to a Chilean. Nursing had palled on the man, who had 
called in a party of his compatriots. They were making 
good cheer in the room where the poor wife lay apparently 
dying. She begged the Sisters to have the priest. The 
Sisters sent for the priest, and requested the man to dismiss 
his companions. The Sisters had been warned that it would 
be dangerous to go to this house. They braved the danger; 
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and as a consequence the poor Irish girl-wife received the 
Sacraments, and later recovered. Possibly the fact may 
move the man from the southern hemisphere to a better 
sense of human propriety. 

In one house of a Lutheran family the Sisters found the 
bodies of four persons, who had died of the epidemic, wait- 
ing for burial. They were sent to an upper room in this 
house, where they found a Catholic young man very sick. 
This young man had nursed the whole family, giving them 
his clothing, even his bed linens, before he himself became 
a victim. The recovery of this young man is attributed, 
both by himself and the doctor in charge, to the care of the 
Sisters. | 


Our Lapy oF VICTORY. 


From Our Lady of Victory the Sisters report a case 
worthy of note. In answer to a ’phone call, the Sisters 
went to an apartment house, where they were met by a lady, 
the wife of the sick man who had sent for them. She told 
them that she was not a Catholic and sent them to her hus- 
band’s room. They found a young man surrounded by 
every evidence of wealth and refinement, but very ill. For 
three days they attended this case, receiving the visits of 
half a dozen doctors, sent by his parents to bring relief. 
He yearned to see his parents and his brothers, but fear of 
the dread disease kept them away. The last “ great special- 
ist’ who came pronounced the case “ hopeless”. An hour 
after the man died. The wife remained in another room 
while the Sisters prayed with the dying man. But she 
begged the Sisters to remain with her that night. They 
promised to return early the next morning. When they 
returned they found her very ill, a victim of influenza, 
though she had not entered the room where her dead hus- 
band now lay. Not one of the relatives of either side came 
to see the sick or the dying in this case. Dread of the dis- 
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ease seems to have deadened all sense of affection. Only 
the priest, who came to bless the dead man’s body, the Sis- 
ters and the doctors in attendance crossed the threshold of 
this apartment. The woman became dangerously ill, but 
the Sisters took charge and nursed her back to health. 
When the Sisters were leaving, she said: “‘ Sisters, when 
you came here I did not receive you very graciously, be- 
cause I believed the tales I have so often heard of Catholic 
nuns. Now I shall surely make known what you Catholic 
nuns have done for me when both relatives and friends 
stood back for fear.” 


St. VINCENT’S, GERMANTOWN. 


Twelve families in this parish were practically dependent 
upon the Sisters for the care of the sick, the care of the 
house and meals. The Society of St. Vincent de Paul sup- 
plied necessary food and nourishment. Beside these, about 
twenty families were visited and aided by the Sisters. 

In one home the mother and children were sick. Two 
children in bed with the mother, a third lying on a couch. 
They had not called a physician, fearing that they might be 
sent to a hospital.. The Sisters feared that one child would 
die, but all finally recovered. 

In one case the Sisters visited a non-Catholic family. 
They expressed surprise at the kindness of the Sisters for 
those not of our faith. The Sisters gave these people 
medals of Our Blessed Mother, and taught them how to 
pray. They appeared to be very grateful, and said that 
the house seemed to be a different home since the Sisters 
came. 

In another house, where five were afflicted, three died. 

On one occasion the Sisters called at a wrong house. 
The woman who opened the door seeming terrified, said, 
“There’s no one sick here”, and hurriedly shut the door 
in the Sisters’ face. 
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In one house the Sisters found a young wife with a baby 
ten days old ill with the disease. The husband lay dead in 
another room. 

Another case is reported, under the Sisters’ care, in which 
a young woman aged twenty-two died, and, while her body 
was being prepared for burial, her sister, four years her 
senior, died. The brothers of these two sisters had to dig 
their graves. 


VISITATION. 


The Sisters in this convent gave aid to about forty fami- 
lies at the call of the priests and the people themselves. A 
diet kitchen was fitted up in the school, where ladies of the 
parish prepared food and nourishment for the sick. The 
Sisters also prepared food in private homes, and taught 
those who were well how to prepare nourishment for the 
sick. The school children took an active part in carrying 
food to the homes of the afflicted, handing it in at the doors 
and windows as directed. 

At one house, where distress had been reported, the 
Sisters secured entrance with difficulty. When at last the 
kitchen door was opened, they were met by a stench so 
offensive that they had to retreat to recover breath. The 
man of the house told them that his wife, who was also 
sick, had gone to the house of her daughter, some squares 
away, to care for her. On investigating, the Sisters found 
that the offensive smell came from the dead body of another 
daughter, which had been lying in the house for a week, the 
people being too poor to get an undertaker. The Sisters 
reported this case to the Board of Health. The body was 
removed the next day. 

One night a woman reported to the Sisters that a family 
near by (Methodists), though surrounded by respectable 
neighbors of their own persuasion, was in dire distress. No 
one would help them from dread of contagion. The Sisters 
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went to this home and gave the necessary care to a stricken 
mother and child. About ten o’clock that night the hus- 
band returned home. He was tearfully grateful for what 
the Sisters had done in care of his wife and child. He 
himself had had to go to his work, leaving his sick ones 
alone and unattended. “ You,’ he said to the Sisters, 
“have come to me unselfishly, when I was deserted by my 
own.” 

In another home there was no one to admit the Sisters. 
They entered the house and found the mother on a cot sur- 
rounded by four little ones. The father, who had received 
the Last Sacraments, was in the next room with another 
sick child. The Sisters took charge of the house, bathed 
and attended the patients, and cared for them until all re- 
covered. 

Another home is reported, in which both parents and 
three children were sick, and a little girl of ten acting as 
house-mother and nurse for all. Here the house had, first 
of all, to be cleaned. The Sisters did the washing, prepared 
the food, nursed the sick. The Sister who writes this report 
adds touchingly: “I thank God that I have been favored 
to do this little good; my companion (in this case) took the 
disease and died a very holy death. She has received her 
crown; J am still waiting to be called.” 


St. Mary’s ACADEMY, LOGAN. 


Two of the Sisters in this convent assisted families in 
distress in the private homes of this neighborhood. Ten 
Sisters went to the Jewish Hospital following an urgent 
appeal for help, which was made through the medium of the 
Most Reverend Archbishop. In this hospital the work of 
the Sisters extended to every branch of service. They 
washed dishes, arranged and carried trays, helped in the 
laundry and cared for the sick. Someone seems to have 
been apprehensive about the menial work of the Sisters, 
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and it was reported to the Superior. Her answer was quite 
naturally in substance: “ The Sisters were called, not to 
choose their work, but to help. No work is menial that is 
not done for a mean motive. The Sisters’ motive is the love 
of God, and the love and relief of suffering brother men.” 


vila 


CHESTER—LIN Woop—StT. MICHAEL’S. ¢ 


Two Sisters were sent to the City Hospital in response to 
an urgent call for help. The remaining Sisters did district 
nursing and cared for families in absolute need. “It was 
not always poverty,” writes one of the Sisters, “ that left 
the people destitute during the epidemic. It was the fear 
and dread of the scourge on the part of kindred and neigh- 
bors, who ordinarily would have cared for friends.” 

“You have come in answer to our prayers,’ was the 
greeting of one family in dire need. Another poor man 
told the Sisters that he had prayed God all night for some 
one to come to give him a drink of water. 

The Sisters were met one day by a gentleman in an auto- 
mobile, who begged them to go with him to a little village 
about two miles away. Two Sisters finally went with him. 
They found conditions very serious. Even the poor babies 
had no milk. The Sisters set to work caring for the sick, 
procuring what was needed through the benefactor of the 
community (the employer of the people of the village), 
and in God’s goodness no one in this little village died, 
though many were in a critical stage of the disease when the 
Sisters reached there. 

Linwood.—Here the Sisters waited on the sick in private 
homes. The district nurses called for the Sisters when they 
found obstinate patients. In one case a girl in this ‘“ Model 
Village” absolutely refused to obey matron or nurse, 
though she was in danger of pneumonia. They sent for a 
Sister, who soon had the girl’s promise to do all that was 
required of her. She kept this promise faithfully. 
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In one home a young mother, with three small children, 
was dangerously ill. The sisters of the sick woman came, 
but went away, saying they saw no danger. The Sisters 
then took charge of the patient, the house and the children. 
The mother died. It was in this house that Sister M. 
Charles took the disease while caring for the children. She 
lingered nine days in great agony, then died, resigned, a. 
most beautiful death. 


CoNSHOHOCKEN—ST. MATTHEW’S. 


Four Sisters went to St. Patrick’s Emergency Hospital, 
Philadelphia; four were invited by the Director of the 
Board of Health to assist at the Baptist Emergency, Con- 
shohocken. The ladies in charge of the Emergency also 
requested the aid of the Sisters—all (that is, the director 
and the ladies) non-Catholics. 

One Sunday morning a foreigner came to the convent in 
a gig to ask that a Sister ride out with him to a family in 
distress. Two Sisters went with him. They found two 
little children trying to start a fire. The father, with pneu- 
monia, was in bed, also a boy, both fully dressed. The 
mother and the baby, eighteen months old, were sick in the 
next room. The Sisters spent four days here going back 
and forth, and despite the unfavorable conditions all the 
patients recovered. 

Among the sad cases which the Sisters met was the fol- 
lowing. As they were returning to the convent, a Polish 
woman asked them to go to another family in distress. As 
the Sisters entered the front door, they found crape and 
candelabra, evidences of a funeral. The mother in this 
home and her child had been buried the day before. Going 
to the second floor, they found a man and a boy in very 
serious condition, the boy being delirious. All the windows 
were shut tight, and scattered in various places about the 
room were glasses of sour milk and lemonade; the remains 
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of cake, crackers and other food were on the floor, the 
window-sills, and even in the bed. The boy had had hemor- 
thages, and the bed was in a frightful condition. As a first 
step, they had the beds moved to such a position that they 
could open the window. Then they ’phoned to the doctor’s 
wife. A trained nurse came to their assistance and the 
patients were made comfortable by the removal of the soiled 
linen and the giving of medicine. The Sisters cleaned the 
room and gave nourishment. They then sent for the am- 
bulance; both patients were taken to the Emergency Hos- 
pital, where they died shortly after. 


HECKSCHERVILLE, Pa.—SrT. KyRAN’S. 


On October 11th, from the Headquarters of the Red 
Cross in Pottsville came a hurry call for the Sisters to help 
in the Minersville Emergency Hospital. Two Sisters went 
to the hospital and remained all night. This hospital was 
established in two tents pitched on a vacant lot. The Sisters 
were stationed in the tent for women and children. That 
night they prepared seven for death, three of whom died 
before morning. All the patients had the disease in its most _ 
virulent form. There had been but one nurse in the tent; 
and as many of the patients were violently delirious, the 
Sisters were very much needed. 

The Sisters took charge of afflicted families in the parish. 
In some homes every member of the family was sick. As 
they entered one house the father cried out: “ Oh, Sisters, 
I have prayed to the Sacred Heart to send some one to give 
me a drink of water”. The Sisters remained all day in 
that home, caring for the sick, making broths, washing and 
changing the linens. At night the grandfather took charge. 
The father died. 

In some places there was only one bed in the house. The 
Sisters procured cots and separated the patients. 

One happy effect of the work of the priests and Sisters 
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here has been to break down the antagonism that had ex- 
isted between the Church and the public school authorities. 


JENKINTOWN—IMMACULATE CONCEPTION. 


The Sisters here helped in the Abington Hospital, and 
also did district nursing in the parish. At the hospital they 
baptized a colored man, who died shortly after. They also 
prepared two white men for the Sacraments. One Sister 
who nursed several colored women, who died, reports that 
she sent them to God as clean as she could, both physically 
and spiritually. One Italian objected strenuously to having 
his face washed. His reason was given: “I don’t want to 
be washed. I was washed yesterday”. The nurses here 
told the Sisters that the patient eagerly watched for their 
coming every morning. 

The assistance of the Sisters was not confined to the 
wards. They worked also in the laundry and in the diet 
kitchen. The Sisters received a letter of grateful acknowl- 
edgment from the hospital authorities after the peril of the 
epidemic had passed and they had returned to school work. 


The Sisters of St. Joseph have sixty-nine mission houses, 
including those in the diocese of Harrisburg, Trenton and 
Baltimore. 

According to a summary compiled from the records of 
the Sisterhood, in which the number of Sisters engaged in 
relief work during the epidemic is given, and the places 
where they served, there were one hundred and sixty-seven 
Sisters of St. Joseph detailed for work in general and emer- 
gency hospitals; sixty Sisters served in other institutions 
(not counting those in ordinary charge of such institutions) ; 
one hundred and eighty-six nursing, and caring for the 
afflicted in private homes. 
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There was one point of peculiar trial to the members of 
those communities which were visited by death, which de- 
serves notice and claims our sympathy. It was the mental 
suffering and silent resignation which the “death notice ”’ 
brought to every mission house and its individual members 
when a Sister was called to her reward. There is a kinship 
of spirit, of mind and affection, next only to the closer ties 
of family and blood existing between the members of com- 
munities of men and women who have been associated in 
the training of the Novitiate, in the mutual restraint and 
self-discipline of following the same rules of life and daily 
observance. In the ordinary course of a Community’s life, 
the death notice is often not unexpected, usually not a 
shock of surprise. But conditions during those days and 
weeks of strain added much to the natural pain of separa- 
tion in the death of a loved associate in life and religion. 
Now, as the “ notice’’ comes in of another dear Sister’s 
death, perhaps by ’phone and not unlooked-for, there was 
an added pain in the thought which came to many individual 
associates of life and work in religion. The thought that 
that dear familiar form, the mortal frame of one who had 
been, perhaps, not only a Sister in religion, but a sympa- 
thetic friend, a confidante, one who knew how to lighten 
burdens and smooth the little troubles of life, may now not 
have even the poor tribute of the Church’s ritual in the 
Chapel at the Mother House—from the mission house to the 
grave, with no consolation but the trustful prayer and the 
thought of her good life and her work for the Master. 
During the epidemic, while the Mother House at West 
Chester was under quarantine, nine bodies of departed Sis- 
ters were taken from their missions to the cemetery at West 
Chester for burial. 
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FRANCISCANS. 


Sister Mary Clarina died October 9, 1918, at St. Eliza- 
beth’s School, Philadelphia, where she had taught since her 
profession in 1915. She was formerly Miss Rose Kelly, of 
Wilmington, Del. 

Sister Mary Saturnia died October 10, 1918, at the Pro- 
vincial House, 1810 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. She 
was stricken with the influenza while teaching at the Cath- 
olic Girls’ High School, Philadelphia, where she had been 
stationed since 1913. She was known in the world as Miss 
Margaret McGaugh of Wilmington, Del. She made her 
profession in October, 1912, and was sent to teach a class of 
boys in St. Peter Claver’s School (colored), Baltimore, Md. 

Sister Mary Euphrasia was known in the world as Miss 
Mary Paulics of Philadelphia. She received the Franciscan 
habit in 1909, made her profession two years later, and was 
sent to Holy Family School, Shenandoah, Pa., to take 
charge of the domestic department there. In 1917 she was 
transferred to St. Mauritius School, Ashland, Pa. During 
the epidemic she contracted the influenza while doing relief 
work in the parish, and died October 26, 1918. 

Sister Mary Carina, formerly Miss Mary Mott of New 
Haven, Conn., did splendid work among influenza sufferers 
in St. Joseph’s Parish, Lancaster, Pa., in which school she 
had been teaching since 1910. She contracted the disease 
and died November 6, 1918. Sister Carina made her pro- 
fession in August, 1909, and her first mission was St. Eliza- 
beth School, Philadelphia. From St. Elizabeth’s she was 
transferred to Lancaster. 

Sister Mary Philip was stationed at Glen Riddle, where 
she assisted in caring for the aged in St. Elizabeth Home. 
During the epidemic she took an active part in nursing the 
influenza victims in the surrounding villages, especially in 
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the homes of the poor. She was known in the world as 
Mies Cecilia McGinley of Philadelphia. She entered the 
religious life in 1915, and died January 2, 1919. 


SISTERS OF THE Hoty CHILD. 


Mother Maria Aloysia. Eva St. John Annette, daughter 
of James Annette and Isabel Magee, born June 24, 1881. 
She entered the Novitiate January, 1900; made her first 
vows September, 1902; and taught at the Academy of the 
Holy Child, Sharon Hill, Pa., St. Michael’s, Chester, Pa., 
St. Leonard’s, St. James’, Assumption, Philadelphia, Acad- 
emy of the Holy Child, Cheyenne, Wyoming, St. Edward’s 
School, Philadelphia, again at St. James’, where she was at 
the time of her death, October 15, 1918. _ 


SISTERS OF THE IMMACULATE HEART. 


Sister M. Verena. She was Agnes McGuckin, daughter 
of Michael McGuckin and Catharine Murray, and was born 
in Chester, Pa., March 17, 1885. She entered the Novitiate 
at Villa Maria, West Chester, Pa., March 25, 1905. Re- 
ceived the Holy Habit August 2, 1905; made her profession 
August 15, 1907. Sister labored at the missions at St. 
Veronica’s, Philadelphia, St. John Baptist’s, Manayunk, St. 
Gabriel’s, Philadelphia. She died at St. Gabriel’s a victim 
of influenza, October 17, 1918. 

Sister M. Inviolata. She was Mary Campbell, daughter 
of Patrick Campbell and Catherine Henry, of Philadelphia, 
and was born in Philadelphia, September 1, 1889. She en- 
tered the Novitiate at Villa Maria, West Chester, Pa., Feb- 
ruary 2, 1907; received the Holy Habit August 15, 1907; 
made her profession August 2, 1909. Sister labored zeal- 
ously at the missions at Our Lady’s, Mount Carmel, Pa., 
St. Cecilia’s, Coatesville, Pa., St. Agatha’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 
When the call came for volunteers to nurse the epidemic 
victims at the Philadelphia Hospital, Sister offered her ser- 
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vices generously. She contracted the influenza, which at 
first assumed a very light form. Later pneumonia devel- 
oped, and with the greatest resignation to the Divine Will, 
Sister Inviolata gave her soul to God, October 26, 1918, at 
our Convent at St. Agatha’s, Philadelphia. 

Sister M. Clarus. She was Ellen O’Conner, daughter of 
James N. O’Conner and Ellen Brogan, and was born at 
Dushore, Pa., July 27, 1885. She entered the Novitiate at 
Villa Maria, West Chester, Pa., August 15, 1907; received 
the Holy Habit December 31, 1907; made her profession 
December 28, 1909. Sister labored at the missions at Lan- 
caster, Pa., and at Germantown, Pa. She was the first be- 
loved member of the community to be taken by the dread 
disease. With beautiful resignation she breathed forth her 
pure soul to her Divine Master October 2, 1918, at Ger- 
mantown, Pa. 

Sister M. Florentinus. She was Mary Hilly, daughter of 
James Hilly and Anna M. Burke, and was born in Phila- 
delphia, ‘August 20, 1889. She entered the Novitiate at 
Villa Maria, West Chester, Pa., September 8, IgI0; re- 
ceived the Holy Habit December 29, 1910; made her pro- 
fession December 30, 1912. ‘Sister labored faithfully at the 
missions at St. Francis Xavier’s, Philadelphia, and St. Aga- 
tha’s, Philadelphia, again at St. Francis Xavier’s, Philadel- 
phia, where she died in peace October 9, 1918. 

Sister M. Wendelin. She was Alice Becker, daughter of 
Wendelin Becker and Mary Ackermann, and was born May 
14, 1888. She entered the Novitiate at Villa Maria, West 
Chester, Pa., September 8, 1910; received the Holy Habit 
December 29, 1910; made her profession December 30, 
1912. Sister labored at the missions at St. Anthony’s, Phila- 
delphia, St. Francis de Sales, Philadelphia, St.Thomas 
Aquinas’, Philadelphia. She died most peacefully at our 
mission of St. Thomas 'Aquinas’, October 8, 1918. 

Sister Rita Maria. She was Mary E. Ratto, daughter of 
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Joseph Ratto and Margaret Donovan, and was born in 
Philadelphia, August 9, 1892. She entered the Novitiate 
at Villa Maria, West Chester, Pa., September 8, 1912; re- 
ceived the Holy Habit December 30, rgr2; made her first 
vows December 30, 1914. She labored on the missions at 
St. Agnes’, West Chester, Pa., St. Agatha’s, Philadelphia, 
St. Ignatius’, Centralia, Pa., St. Joseph’s, Frackville, Pa., 
Most Blessed Sacrament, Philadelphia, St. John Baptist’s 
High School, Manayunk. She contracted the influenza in 
school, probably from some of her pupils who were afflicted 
with the disease, and on the 12th of October, 1918, she died 
most peacefully at the convent of St. John Baptist, Mana- 
yunk. 

Sister Louise Marie. She was Mary Gertrude Zipf, 
daughter of Karl Zipf and Caroline Kiefer, and was born 
at Norristown, Pa., December 27, 1893. She entered our 
Convent at Villa Maria, West Chester, Pa., September 8, 
1913; received the Holy Habit December 30, 1913; made 
her first vows December 29, 1915. She labored faithfully 
on the missions at St. Anthony’s, Philadelphia, St. Francis 
de Sales’, Philadelphia, Gesu, Philadelphia. Sister was one 
of the first victims of the epidemic, and though all available 
medical skill was called into requisition, she died peacefully 
at the Convent of the Gesu, October 8, 1918. 

Sister M. Joachim. She was Mary Duffy, and born at 
Philadelphia, February 15, 1897. She entered the Novitiate 
March 25, 1917; received the Holy Habit August 16, 1917. 
Though Sister was stationed on our Mission at St. Joseph’s, - 
Frackville, Pa., for only one month, her eager generosity 
and deep religious spirit endeared her to the hearts of all 
with whom she came in contact; these virtues, too, have 
left an indelible impress upon the members of the Novitiate, 
who sincerely mourn the loss of one of their most beloved 
and revered members. Sister died most peacefully at the 
Convent of St. Joseph’s, Frackville, Pa., October 10, 1918. 
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Miss Nora Coggar. She was born in Ireland, September 
3, 1895. She entered the Convent at Villa Maria, West 
Chester, Pa., July 2, 1918. She died October 17, 1918. 


SISTERS OF ST. JOSEPH. 


Sister Irma Aloysia, formerly Ella G. Vessels. She was 
born in St. Michael’s Parish in June, 1899. ‘At the time of 
her death she was engaged in teaching in the School of Our 
Mother of Sorrows; she did not attend any sick in person, 
but it was thought she contracted the disease from some of 
the children, as no Sister in the Convent had it. Sister was 
taken to the Misericordia Hospital, where she was visited by 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop McCort. After making her Holy 
Vows, she went to God on September 29th, St. Michael’s 
Day, 1918, aged nineteen. 

Sister M. Rose Catharine. She was formerly Catharine 
Kelly and was born in 1893. She entered the Novitiate in 
1913, made her vows in 1915, and taught in St. Columba’s 
Parochial School for four years. When the hospital at St. 
Columba’s was opened she took her share in the work, and 
contracted the disease while nursing. She died October 
18, 1918. . 

Sister Francis Xavier, formerly Catharine McGarvey, 
was born in Philadelphia in 1888. She entered the Novitiate 
in 1910 and was later sent to teach at the Visitation B. V. 
M. School, Philadelphia, where she died, October 21, 1918, 
aged thirty years. 

Sister Mary Florentine, formerly Mary Craven. She 
entered the Novitiate August 16, 1883; made her vows 
August 17, 1885. Her first mission was at St. Philip’s, 
Philadelphia. From St. Philip’s she was sent to St. Mary’s 
Convent, Lonaconing, Md., then to St. Ann’s Widows’ 
Asylum, Philadelphia, where she had charge of the sick. 
For the last fifteen years of her life she was infirmarian at 
St. Charles’ Seminary, Overbrook, where she died a victim 


. 
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of influenza, October 22, 1918. “ Patient, kind, and a faith- 
ful religious, beloved by all who knew her.” 

Sister Mary Cyprian, formerly Katharine A. C. Marley, 
aged 25 years. She entered the Novitiate in 1916; taught 
at the School of the Most Precious Blood, and died of the 
influenza October 23, 1918. She made her vows on her 
death-bed at Mt. St. Joseph’s, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 

Sister M. Francis Bernard, formerly Marie Cavanaugh; 
aged 25 years. She entered the Novitiate January, 1914; 
died October 29, 1918, at St. Clair, Pa. 

Sister Mary Catharine, formerly Margaret McBride, aged 
29 years. Entered the Novitiate, September, 1909; taught 
in the schools of Our Lady of the Rosary, St. Francis of 
Assisi, Holy Souls, Most Precious Blood; and for the last 
five years of her life, in the English Department of the 
Catholic Girls’ High School, Philadelphia. She died Octo- 
ber 25, 1918, at Mt. St. Joseph’s Convent, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 

Sister Mary Charles Borromeo, formerly Marie F. Doyle, 
aged 26 years. Graduate of Business College. Entered the 
Novitiate; taught in St. Michael’s, St. Leo’s, Tacony, Ard- 
more and Chester, and died in Chester, Pa, of influenza, 
October 25, 1918. 
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Letter of the Archbishop Authorizing the Opening of Parish Build- 
ings, Halls and Schools for the Use of the Sick, also the 
Nursing and Relief Work of Uncloistered Sisters. 
ARCHBISHOP’S RESIDENCE 
1723" RACE (51. 

PHILA. 

OCTOBER 10, 1918. 


During the Influenza Epidemic, permission is given to 
utilize church edifices, particularly halls and parochial 
schools, as hospitals. Permission is also granted for un- 
cloistered Sisters to serve as nurses. 

If need be, the aid of the St. Vincent de Paul Societies 
should be utilized in each parish. The members of these 
Societies can help to nurse the patients and also open kit- 
chens to provide soup and other foods for the sick. These 
foods could be brought to the doors of the suffering by 
messengers, particularly by the school-boys. 

It is left to each pastor to devise the best means to com- 
bat the epidemic in his own parish. 

Priests and nuns are advised to obtain and use masks 
whilst attendng those attacked by influenza. 


Very affectionately yours, 


D. J. DouGHERTY, 
Abp. of Phila. 


Letters of Acknowledgment to the Sisters. 
A. GRATEFUL COMMUNITY 
tenders its thanks to 
SISTER HERMAN 


for the noble, unselfish and faithful services rendered to 
the helpless victims of the dire epidemic which visited South 
Philadelphia during the month of October in the year nine- 
teen hundred and eighteen. 
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In attestation of which the Officers of the EMERGENCY 
RELIEF COMMITTEE OF SOUTH PHILADELPHIA have at- 
tached their signatures hereto. 

SAMUEL J. Buck 
ALFRED HyMANN 
ABRAHAM BERKOWITZ 
JoHN J. RoME 
SAMUEL FE. KRATZOx. 


The Board of Officers 
of 
The Jewish Hospital Association of Philadelphia 
wishes to express its sincere appreciation 
and thanks to 
SISTER ALONZO * 


for devoted unselfish service and valuable assistance given 
in various departments of the Hospital during the Influ- 
enza Epidemic of October, 1918. 


[ ] ARTHUR A. FLEISHER, President. 
SEAL 
ALFRED MAYER, Secretary. 


1 The names of the sisters who served have been written in the 
engraved copies of certificates, and are chosen here at random, with no 
thought of personal preference. All are alike strangers to the compiler. 
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APPENDIX 


In connection with the closing of churches during the 
epidemic the following points seem to deserve notice and 
record: 


First — The action of Pastors and Rectors of churches 
was in accordance with the orders of civil authorities—the 
State Board of Health, city and local departments of health 
and public safety—as directed by the letter of his Grace, 
the Most Rev. Archbishop, which follows: 


ARCHBISHOP’S HOUSE 
1723 Race Sr. 
PHILADELPHIA 
OcTOBER 4TH, 1918. 
Rev. Dear Sir: 

We hereby direct your attention to the order of the Board 
of Health, issued on Thursday, October 3d, which prohibits 
the assemblage of all persons in the churches and schools of 
Philadelphia until further notice. 

Yours faithfully in Xto., 
D. J. DouGHERTy, 
Archbishop of Philadelphia. 


SEconD — In many, probably all, the city churches this 
order was given during the afternoon and evening of Thurs- 
day, October 3, when usually there are many Confessions 
in our churches in view of Communions for the “ First 
Friday’. The notice to close was generally brought to the 
church or the rectory by the police then and there on duty. 
Some of the churches were closed, as reported to the com- 
piler, at 6 o’clock p. m., others at 8 o’clock. Permission 
was granted in some at least of the churches to allow the 
people to come to the church on Friday morning, October 4, 
for Holy Communion. This permission was granted when 
requested by ’phone from departments of health or public 
safety. 

Tuirp—While formally and legally closed, the doors of 
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churches were not locked, and attendance at private Masses 
during the week and on Sundays was not forbidden. De- 
vout and prayerful visits in acknowledgment of the Real 
Presence, in the churches of the business section of the city 
were apparently quite as regular and frequent as in normal 
times. 

FourtH — Some of the city churches tried to meet the 
difficulty by Mass in the open air on Sunday, October 6 
and 13. There was no prohibition or public protest against 
this, so far as the compiler has been able to find; but the 
practice did not meet with general approval, and, after the 
second Sunday was discontinued. 

FirraH — City churches were closed October 6, 13, 20. 
The permission to open churches for Sunday, October 27, 
was followed by unusually large crowds for Confessions 
on Saturday evening, October 26. The list of the dead in 
the announcements at Masses on October 27 seemed almost 
interminable; in some churches more than one hundred 
names. Outside the city the date for “reopening” the 
churches varied according to different views taken by local 
boards, and different interpretations given to the action of 
the State Board of Health in “lifting the ban”. Some 
country churches followed the order of city churches and 
assumed the right to open October 27; others in the same 
townships, and under the same local boards, did not reopen 
until November third. 


It would be very desirable indeed to have for our 
REcorpDs, as a supplement to the work of the Sisters, a 
brief, but authentic notice of the priests of the city and dio- 
cese who died, victims of the influenza during the epidemic. 
But full and accurate information is now (August, 1919) 
practically beyond our reach. Out of a list of sixteen names 
submitted to the present compiler he has found several 
points on which other printed accounts do not agree. He ts 
unwilling therefore to stand sponsor for the accuracy of the 
list appended. 
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Rey. Daniel Kennedy died at Ashland, Pa., Oct. 10, 1918, 
age 209. 

Rev. Peter Cattori, of Don Bosco Institute, died in St. 
Joseph’s Hospital, Reading, Oct. 10, 1918. 

Rev. Henry J. Herrbrecht died at St. Ludwig’s, Phila- 
delphia, Oct. 13, 1918, age 36. 

Rev. Joseph A. Carter, C.M., D.D., died at St. Vincent’s 
Seminary, Germantown, Pa., Oct. 6, 1918, age 26. 

Rev. Joseph C. Tierney, C.M., died in St. Joseph’s Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia, Sept. 27, 1918. 

Rev. Joseph J. Murphy, D.D., died at St. Charles Semi- 
nary, Overbrook, Pa., Oct. 15, 1918, age 38. 

Rev. Edward L. Gallagher died at Lost Creek, Pa., Oct. 
LJ LORS: 

Rev. E. A. Hughes, O.P., died in St. Mary’s Hospital, 
Philadelphia, Oct. 18, 1918. 

Rev. John J. Dugan died at Girardville, Pa., St. Joseph’s 
Rectory, Oct. 27, 1918. 

Rev. John F. Pateracki died at McAdoo, Pa., Oct. 25, 
1918. 

Rev. James A. ‘Campbell died at South Bethlehem, Pa., 
Novy. 26, 1918, age 28. 

Rev. Jeremiah Mahon died at Rectory of St. Mary’s of 
the Assumption, Oct. 19, 1918, age 32. 

Rev. Emil Deuser, C.SS.R., died in St. Mary’s Hospital, 
Philadelphia, Oct. 11, 1918. 

Rev. John H. Carman, C.M., died Oct. 14, 1918. 

Rey. Joseph C. Dougherty, C.M., D.D., died Oct. 15, 
1918. 


Add to these the names of five student clerics—Rev. Wil- 
liam O’Driscoll, Deacon, C.M., who died at Germantown, 
St. Vincent’s Seminary, Oct. 8, 1918; Leo Naylor, a semi- 
narian, and third-year theologian at Overbrook, and the 
three cleric students who died in St. Mary’s Hall, Villa- 
nova: Albert Starr, Oct. 15, John Dorgan, Oct. 11, Gilbert 
Klunk, Oct. to—and we have the toll of death among the 
clergy in probably about the same proportion with the losses, 
and sacrifices and the spiritual gain of the Sisters. 

Francis E. TOURSCHER. 

Villanova, Pa. 


SAN DOMINGO REFUGEES IN PHILADELPHIA 


COMPILED FROM THE ORIGINAL D’ORLIC-RODRIGUE PAPERS 
BY JANE CAMPBELL 


(Continued ) 


Extract from a letter from M. A. Frenaye to Mrs. Aline 
Maguire: 


PHILA. JANUARY 18, 1847. 
My EXCELLENT FRIEND: 

I have received your last letter, which requires no answer. I 
am at the watch tower and will report as opportunity may 
require. 

That Mexican War is an unjust war. Sober men do not 
like it. Our Volunteers will suffer a great deal from the 
climate. They boast of having taken Tampico! The Mexicans 
left it very wisely. They left behind the yellow fever. In 
three or four months you will hear of the army there, and Vera 
Cruz, called the Foreigner’s grave; let them take it too. Many, 
very many of those who started from Pittsburg lately, will 
never see their home again. I pity the blindness of our poor 
Catholic youths. ..... 

Your respectful and affectionate friend, 
M. A. FRENAYE. 


Letter from Esther Aline Rodrigue, daughter of Dr. 
Aristide Rodrigue, to Mr. M. A. Frenaye: 


St. XAvrER’s ACADEMY, FEs. 1, 1849. 
M. FRENAYE, 
Respected and Dear Sir 
In a letter which I received from my dear father, he told 
me he had written requesting you to send me a French Prayer 
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Book, also that he had left a small sum in your hands, which 
I might dispose of as I pleased. I have been thinking a long 
time what I would write for. Sister wishes me to zsk you to 
procure for me the following pieces of music: God is Love, 
Souvenir de Jenny Lind, The Outward Bound, a song, Les 
deux Sous arranged as duets. 

Hoping that you will not think me too troublesome, I remain 

Your little friend, 
EstTHER A, RopRIGUE. 

P.S. Dear Sir, I forgot to say please direct to me at Saint 

Xavier's Academy near Youngstown, Pa. 


Letter from Esther Aline Rodrigue to Mr. M. A. Fre- 
naye: 


Mr. St. XAVIER'S, MARCH 27, 1849. 
RESPECTED AND DEAR Sir: 

I received in due time your very kind letter dated February 
17, and would have answered it at once but that I waited until 
the things had arrived which you had so kindly procured for 
me. They came safely some weeks later than your letter, and 
you will, I am sure, be gratified to hear that they pleased me 
very much. 

The French prayer Book is beautiful, and the music just 
what I wished for. I did not, however, wait for their arrival 
to say the three Hail Maries for I knew they would please me. 

I have said them more than once and will often repeat them, 
for be assured, dear sir, I feel most grateful to you for the 
kindness and trouble you have taken on my account. 

When last I heard from home, my dear father and all there 
were well, with the exception of my little brother. I did not 
fail to tell them of your kindness. 

Hoping you will accept the assurance of my obligation, I 
beg once more to subscribe myself 

Your affec’t and grateful little friend, 
EstHER ALINE RopriGug, 
Enfant de Jesus. 
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Letter from Dr. Aristide Rodrigue to Mr. M. A. Fre- 
naye: 


HoLiipAysBurG, May 22, ’49. 
My bear Sir: 

Mr. Shoemaker of this place will hand you this letter. Mr. 
Shoemaker has charge of our choir and plays the organ. He 
has been indefatigable in his exertions for us, he has composed 
a very fine Mass, but with all his exertions he cannot succeed 
as he would, had he music. He will explain to you our wants, 
and if your church has any old books or music of any kind, 
you will do us a favor to send them. Mr. Shoemaker has 
been the chief individual in getting up the Concert by which he 
raised sufficient money to make our first payment on the organ. 
Any attentions shown him will be kindly acknowledged by 

Yours truly, 
ARISTIDE RODRIGUE. 


Letter from Mrs. William Rodrigue to Mrs. Aline Ma- 
guire: 

ST. JoHNn’s, Oct. 23, 1852. 
My DEAR ALINE: 

It is only two days since yours of the 24th September came 
to hand. Its kind and touching tone calls up a crowd of recol- 
lections of the past when both you and I were less familiar with 
the cares of life than at present. Time and distance have 
separated us for years, yet often, very often, have my 
thoughts been of you in your far off home. . . . Your in- 
formant was right, I was very ill the latter part of August .. . 
My recovery was almost like a resurrection. ~ William was in 
great trouble, with anxiety, loss of rest, the care of the family 
and heavy expenses on his shoulders,—but the trial is past and 
now I am perfectly well, thank God. William and the children 
enjoy the same blessing. Your friend Andrew is a big boy, 
nearly as tall as his father. Angela is not so well grown. I 
think she will not be tall. She has all her Aunt Eveline’s ways. 
The youngest three are boys; they are all growing fast enough. 
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How is your Andrew? I always think of him as the sun- 
beam of your existence. I suppose you are teaching him French 
and music and everything that one of his age can take in. Tell 
him his Aunty would like so much to get a peep at him. 

We see Aristide’s Andrew every few days. He is very well 
and quite a young man in looks and manner. I can trace a 
great deal of both parents in him. . . . The Bishop is well. I 
will remember you to him the first time I see him. 

All the children beg me to send their love to Aunt Aline and 
now, dear Aline, I will say Good-Bye. 

Yours affectionately, 
MARGARET RODRIGUE. 

1 This dearly beloved daughter Angela died in 1856 while on a visit 
to her Aunt Evelina after an illness of only three days. She was only 


sixteen years of age. Her death was a great blow to her parents. 
She is buried in the cemetery in Ebensburg. 


“ Aristide’s Andrew” was a pupil at Fordham College 
at that time. 


Letter from Mary Radcliffe: 


Virsgua, Bap Ax Co., WIs., 
MarcH 29, 1854. 
» My pear Mrs. Macuire: 

I fear you have sometimes thought me ungrateful to you, 
in not fulfilling my promise to write to you. It has not been 
because I have forgotten you—Oh! no, indeed: for there have 
been very few days passed ever since I bade you farewell with- 
out my thinking of you, and how I wish I could be near you, 
where I could often call upon you, hear that sweet music and 
take lessons, etc., etc. We always enjoyed it so much to hear 
you play, while Mr. Maguire and Andrew would sing. And 
your nieces that were there in the summer time: How are 
they? I often think of the oldest, and how she would play 
and sing and how comical she would look when she would play 
and sing “todder side of Jordan.” ... 

.... This is true missionary ground. I used to read the 
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reports of the Home Missionaries from the West, with tears, 
but I never realized it as I do now. Error of many kinds is 
here. There is a large Society of (Campbellites in this place. 
Their influence in religious matters is not good. We have a 
few Methodists here and a few Baptists; a few Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists, but the most of them seem to be almost 
entirely swallowed up by the world. They are in great haste 
to be rich, and this is a striking characteristic of all the 
people here. 

There is not much wealth in this country as yet. I mean 
in the hands of the actual settlers, but the country itself is 
rich in soil and produces largely. It is a beautiful country. 
Its immense prairies, its high bluffs and deep ravines form an 
almost endless variety of beauty to the eye of the traveller, 
and one must see them to form anything like a tolerably cor- 
rect idea of them. 

In sight of this village is the commencement of a large 
prairie, and a little over a mile from here, we find ourselves 
out of sight of a tree or shrub of any size. This looks singular 
to one who has never seen a prairie; to ride over it in winter, 
it looks like a sea of snow, and if one wants to get an idea of 
cold—they must ride over one of these open prairies on a cold 
or very cold day. It seems as though it would pierce you 
right through and through. 

I had heard mother tell about it, but like many other things, 
never realized it until I felt it. 

One needs a good amount of bundling up, and those who 
travel much here seem to understand it and have buffalo over- 
coats and shoes and gloves. 

. . . But I must close as paper is full. Mr. R. is at work 
trying to get us something to live in this summer. Lumber 
is hard to get, from the fact that there are so many in want, 
the mills can’t make it fast enough. Mr. R. said I must put his 
love in this letter. Please remember us both most kindly to 
Mr. Maguire and Andrew. I should have written before but 
I never found time to make this book mark till this week. The 
wish which it expresses is mine most sincerely. If we never 
meet again in this world, I hope we may meet around the 
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throne, there to sing together, the song of redeeming grace and 
love. Please write as soon as convenient and believe me to be 
Your loving friend, 
Mary RADCLIFFE. 


Mary Radcliffe was one of the many friends that Mrs. 
Maguire had the faculty of making wherever she went. It 
was a noticeable thing that Mrs. Maguire’s pupils became 
her dear and admiring friends. 

About 1854 Dr. Aristide Rodrigue left his home in the 
East and went to Kansas, and his career there was a veri- 
table romance and exhibits fully his adventurous spirit. 

The following account is taken from an article published 
in the Kansas Historical Collections, 1910, called “ The 
Story of Lecompton ”’: 


On or about the 25th of July, 1854, four gentlemen, namely, 
Dr. Aristide Rodrigue of Hollidaysburg, Pa.; Colonel A. J. 
Boone, grandson of Daniel Boone, the noted hunter of Ken- 
tucky ; Samuel J. Jones and Major Lyman Evans formed them- 
selves into a company, the purpose of which was the location 
of a town in Kansas, to be situated on the south side of the 
Kaw river. Here permit me to quote... .. Dr. Rodrigue’s 
description to me of his approach and first view of these beau- 
tiful hills and valleys. ‘‘ From the time we left the lake, some 
five miles east of here, until we reached what is now known as 
Court House Hill, we rode through a delightful summer 
shower. When we arrived at this point, the sun was some two > 
hours high, the sky blue and cloudless, the tree foliage clean 
and sparkling, the flowers smiling, and the wild birds proclaim- 
ing to us glad tidings of great joy. To the right of us, the 
Grasshopper Creek and the Delaware and Kaw lands studded 
with mighty timber, to the north of us the blue bluffs on the 
Delaware reservation, to the east and west the Kansas river, in 
its hurried race to join its sister, the Missouri, and almost at 
our feet, nature had molded with both art and skill a natural 
habitation for a multitude of God’s children. Here where we 
stand will be our court-house, and here and on yon western hill 
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the resident portion; there on that elevated plateau, the capitol 
of our State and in the centre for miles south will be our busi- 
ness mart. ‘Look,’ he said to his associates, ‘ with what cun- 
ning fingers nature has shaped the drainage, which vouches 
health, and with health, prosperity. Here we will rest, our 
mission is ended. May God bless our endeavors.’ ” 

As they were about ready for their evening meal, they were 
aroused by the snapping and cracking of the brush to the west, 
resembling the stampede of a herd of cattle; but as they 
scanned the brush for an answer to their curiosity, a man with 
tattered garments, hatless, with hair awry and a face as red as 
the setting sun, jumped into their midst, exclaiming, “I saw 
your smoke, what are you uns a doin’ hyar? This air my land, 
plumb sure, and nobody can jump it and die with a whole skin.” 
This was Simmons (the first white settler on the land) guard- 
ing his claim against jumpers. However, after a parley and a 
pressing invitation to join them in a good supper, diplomacy 
won: Simmons to possess one-eighth of the city, free of all 
expenses. And thus all was quiet on the Kaw, and the town 
site of Lecompton was practically established. 

Soon after the selection of the town site, the parties inter- 
ested met at Shawness Mission, and formed their organization, 
Rodrigue becoming President, Boone, Vice-President, and 
Jones, Secretary-Treasurer. 

During the winter of 1854-55, Samuel D. Lecompte of 
Maryland was appointed Federal Judge of the territory. His 
advent was awaited with much interest, as his goodness and 
greatness had been liberally heralded throughout the territory, 
and thus being on the top wave of popularity, reaped the honor 
of having this city named Lecompton. Soon after this, music 
of the axe, the saw and the hammer lulled us to sleep, and the 
same glad sound was our alarm clock at the peep of dawn. 
Then came the steam sawmill, the brick yard, the limekilns, 
the excavations for the Capitol building, the hotels, the land 
office, the governor’s house, Representative Hall, Council 
Chamber, the Federal, District and Probate 'Courts, churches, 
groceries, dwellings, etc., and as if by magic, many of them 
were finished and occupied. 
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From note furnished by Mrs. F. R. Tisdall, daughter of 
Dr. Aristide Rodrigue. 


My sister, Caroline Rodrigue, went west in 1854 with my 
father. She was a young girl at that time, of wonderful abil- 
ities and strength of character. The times were troubled and 
settlers (new comers) were often menaced by Indians, wolves 
and Abolitionists. Caroline Rodrigue, being very brave, used 
to walk in front of the house with a rifle on her shoulder. 
After the death of her father, Caroline Rodrigue entered the 
convent of the Sisters of Mercy, in religion Sister M. de Lellis 
Rodrigue. 


Dr. Rodrigue was most active in the building of the city. 
He was the contractor for the building of the capitol, and 
the articles of agreement concerning its erection between 
him and Governor Shannon, dated December 27, 1855, are 
now in the archives department of the Kansas Historical 
Society. In volume 4 of the same Kansas Historical Col- 
lection a William Rumbold is named as the architect of 
public buildings and had the construction of the Lecompton 
capitol under his supervision.* 

The Kansas Legislature on August 14, 1855, passed a 
bill, “An act to incorporate the Lecompton Town Com- 
pany. The names of the corporators were Aristide Rod- 
rigue, Daniel Woodson, J. C. Thompson, C. Donalson, Wil- 
liam Thompson, their associates and successors. 

On August 15 of the same year the select Committee of 
the Council to which was referred “ An act to locate the 
seat of government” reported that they also had before 
them and considered, a conveyance of land by the incor- 
porators of the town of Lecompton to the territory of 
Kansas, for the location of the capitol and other public 
uses, and recommended its acceptance. The gift was ac- 


1 This information has been kindly furnished by the Librarian of the 
Kansas Historical Society, Miss Clara Francis. 
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cepted and the council bill became a law on that day, August 
15, 1855. 

On August 23 a bill to incorporate the city of Lecompton 
was passed. 


Letter from Mrs. Aline Maguire in Meadville to her 
brother, Dr. Aristide Rodrigue in Kansas: 


JUNE 16, 1855. 
DeEAR ARISTIDE: 

As I was finishing my work this evening, James met me 
with your letter of the 3d June. I-tried to run, but I am not 
able. You will receive a letter I sent on Friday expressing 
my great anxiety in your regard. I had seen in the last paper 
you sent me, an account of Mr. A. Rodrigue being so treacher- 
ously treated by those fiends in human shape. I have been 
about distracted ever since. Your letter does not say a word 
of it, still I know you and yours so far are safe. The reason 
I hasten so to answer your letter, although I cannot see to 
write at candle light, is that you say if Caroline does not go to 
Kansas you will send the others back. If you determine so to 
do, I thought perhaps as we are only half way, you would 
send them to me. Andrew, of course, would not content him- 
self in such a place as this, but I thought from all I heard 
from Caroline that perhaps she would, and Aristide could go 
to French School with my Andrew, and I would do all I could 
for Caroline in the music line or at least try to assist her in 
reading or studying. Andrew could leave them with me when 
he got tired of this dull place. 

It is true we live poor, still it might not be a disadvantage to 
them to see what can be done when reduced to it. We have 
enough to eat, they would not suffer that way, but they would 
learn what it is to do without luxury or worldly pleasures. 
At any rate, my dear brother, I can only offer them of what I 
have. If affection and tenderness can make up for other 
things, they can have plenty. 

We have rented our farm on shares, finding that it took 
more than the profits to pay the hands. . . . I feel so anxious 
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about you. I do not like the idea of your remaining alone, and 
yet I suppose your anxiety for your children is great, but how 
lonely you will be! Your views in regard to the British gov- 
ernment are precisely mine. I have said it here several times, 
but the British may serve them as they did the Abolitionists 
of Hayti. All they wanted was to raise the fuss, and they then 
turned on the rebels, saving the very party they appeared 
against. All they wanted was to ruin the wealth of the Island 
so as to injure France. It is horrid to hear the preachers 
breathing fire and sword instead of the Gospel of our Divine 
Saviour. They are holding meetings, etc. James does say 
very much, he is eternally quarrelling with them, and really so 
treacherous do I consider them that I fear them even here. 

God bless you and protect you. Remember in difficulties the 
strong faith of your ancestors. I will pray for protection for 
you and yours night and day. Yea, even in the dead of the 
night, since I got that paper have I prayed for you. . . . We 
still have cold weather, all the fruit is killed, even the trees. 
It seems as if the frown of the Almighty was on our unhappy , 
country. Write me or make one of the children write. .... 

The School here is, of course, composed of the lower classes, 
but the master is a well educated man, a good teacher, having 
received a classical education, but is very poor. At least his 
education in French is excellent. Our Rev. Pastor, who is 
once more with us, has a high opinion of his abilities, and 
promises to teach also in the school if they will keep one up 
for the master. 

I have received several letters from Margaret and I have 
requested her to try to look after the papers in St. John’s 
Church. I fear if sent to me they might get lost, but if Wm. 
does not attend to it, I will try and send for them by a private 
opportunity. Mr. Frenaye is not able on account of his eye- 
sight to look for them. ...I thank you for sending the 
papers, do continue to send them. If any here were worth 
sending I would, but even our Democratic paper is so mute 
that I get vexed at him although he is a good friend of ours. 
He does occasionally come out with a drubbing, but very little. 
It is rather a business paper; the editor is our postmaster at 
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Meadville. He is a great Democrat. . . . I have lengthened 
my letter, in spite of the pain in my hand, until it is most mid- 
night. 

James and Andrew send their love. Andrew was milking 
when your letter came. He flew like a kite when he heard of 
it, with his bucket in his hand, ‘“‘ Oh, tell me about Uncle Aris- 
tide.” God bless you again. 

Your affectionate sister, 
ALINE, 


Letter from Miss Aline Rodrigue to Mrs. Maguire: 


Homayszpurec, Avuc. 1855. 
Dear AunT ALINE: 


We are expecting father home; he will probably be with us 
next Tuesday. I suppose you have heard ere this that Le 
Compton has been made the seat of Government. This was all 
that detained father from coming home two months ago. You 
know his claim is just on the borders of the town, and in con- 
sequence of some difficulty he had with the proprietor of it, 
twelve shares were given him in order to settle the dispute. 
This happened long ago, before they dreamed of its becoming 
the capitol of the Territory. These twelve shares he then gave 
to a friend who had been of great service to him as a com- 
pensation. 

The 7th of August, these shares were valued at $90 or $100 
a share. However, he still holds his claim beside the town, 
which will be worth ten times as much as formerly. Luck is 
changing. You remember how many misfortunes he encoun- 
tered, and how many hardships he endured, when he first went 
there; he has well earned all he has realized. 

These days seem like weeks since he told us he was coming 
home. I do not know how to pass the time till he comes. 
Father’s address is Westport. . . . 

Your loving niece, 
ALINE. 


Letter from Col. A. Boone to Dr. Rodrigue: 
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WESTPORT, SEPT. 9, 1855. 
My veEAR FRIEND: 

Nothing has transpired since you left worthy of notice; 
everything seems quiet since the adjournment of the Legisla- 
ture. Mr. Jones, the Sheriff of Douglass County, is now there 
for the first time since you left. Our friends at Lawrence say 
they will resist the laws and declare vengeance on Jones, but 
you know he is going; he went by the way of the Fort to get a 
writ and the marshall to wait on the gent who jumped his 
claim. Have not heard from him since he left, but if they hurt 
a hair of his head, you know the consequence. Well, they have 
had the Convention and our old friend Ex. Gov. Reeder is their 
candidate. I am sorry for it, for he will be distanced, and 
then, of course, the Election will be contested by him. He is 
now here. 

I presume you have seen the list of officers in the different 
counties. I do not know them well enough to give them to 
you; suffice to say our county is officered. Doctor Wood is 
Judge, our S. J. Jones is Sheriff, John Donaldson, Recorder; 
this is all I know. 

. .. . Will you present me kindly to your family, for I al- 
most think I know them. .. . 

Truly your friend, 


Boone. 
Letter from Dr. Aristide Rodrigue to his sister: 


St. Louis, Jury 1, 1856. 
My DEAR SISTER: 


I received your letter, but as I have but little time, will write 
you a short letter now. It is true Kansas is in a dreadful con- 
dition—Civil war is raging there. I am now on my way to 
Sunbury with Sissy [his daughter] and intend to leave her 
there until war troubles are over. I left Andrew and Aristide 
to attend to my business. I shall immediately return alone to 
Kansas; all I have is invested there, and to leave it would be 
to leave me a beggar. You need be under no apprehensions ; 
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if the war continues there, it will extend to the whole Union, 
and our State will be as safe as another. . 
Your brother, 
ARISTIDE. 


Westport, Mo., Jury 1, 1856. 
ANDREW RopRIGUE. 

Dear Sir: I hereby appoint you to be Deputy Clerk of the 
Supreme ‘Court during my absence, and authorize you to sign 
my name, when necessary, to any official paper which may issue 
out of this office, and desire you to take charge of the Seal, 
Books, Papers, etc., belonging to the office until my return or 
removal. 

Very respectfully yours, etc., 
IsRAEL UNCAFER, 
Clerk, Supreme Court K. T. 


This letter was to the son of Dr. Aristide Rodrigue. 


Dr. Rodrigue did not live long to enjoy his success, for 
he died in Lecompton on July 11, 1857, and the following 
notice of his death was printed in the Lecompton Union on 
the next day: 


Dr. Rodrigue was formerly a resident of Sunbury, and was 
highly esteemed for his excellent character and scientific at- 
tainments. His wife, a daughter of Hugh Bellas, Esq., of this 
place, with a large family, are still at Lecompton. They have 
in this afflicting dispensation the sympathies of a large circle 
of friends and acquaintances in this neighborhood. 


DEATH OF DR. RODRIGUE, 


Dr. Rodrigue, whose death we are pained to announce, was 
the first settler of this place, and his loss to our city and com- 
munity is irreparable—to his esteemed and afflicted family be- 
yond comprehension. 

To a marked amiability of character, he added the highest 
order of scientific acquirement in his profession. Such a man 
he was, that for his loss a bereaved family may indeed weep, a 
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large circle of friends be afflicted, and the whole country 
mourn. His disease was gastritis. Tranquil in the integrity of 
a good conscience, and the hopes of Christianity, he died as 
only the noble and good may die. A more extended notice will 
be given hereafter. 


Colonel Boone kept up his friendship with Dr. Rodrigue’s 
family—a number of his letters to them being still in ex- 
istence. 


Letter from Col. Boone to Andrew (son of Dr. Aristide) 
Rodrigue: 
WEstporT, JAN. 5, 1858. 
DEAR ANDREW: 


In reply to your favor of the 1st, I will say that I was in- 
formed by your father that the arrangement was that Evans 
was to manage the Mill, Sheriff Jones, the Books, and your 
father, the contracts, but now the question is, whether hearing 
is evidence. Your father was the only person I ever heard 
speak of it, and I think I can find a letter from your father of 
Liisa PUL DOtls aie. ; 

I send your mule by Jack Thompson, believing it would meet 
your approbation. .... I would have taken the mule to my 
house after it got well, but after the Abolitionists burnt 
McGee’s barn, worth two thousand dollars, and said mine was 
to go next, I did not keep anything to feed with, consequently 
your bill is high, but you will see an improvement equal to the 
charge; my own opinion is, you will be the gainer. 

I am sorry that the mill has been transferred, and I am both 
mortified and astonished that it should have been done by one 
of the partners. I am well aware of the value of the property 
and the great interest your father took in it, believing it would 
be a fine investment. 

My health continues poor. . . . I am worried about my 
business, and the late elections have also been a source of 
trouble, keeping me up night and day, but the thing is now 
done. If the Administration will only sustain the action of the 
“pro-slavery ” party, they can’t now say that the Missourians 
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voted, for I stood in the street all day, when I was not able to 
be out, to keep Missourians out, and if any voted who were not 
entitled to, I am not aware of it. 

Now, Andrew, let me tell you something. When I was at 
your house I thought Nanie looked pale, and Carrie was kill- 
ing herself at work, and your mother was distressed at the way 
the estate was managed, so will you not put them all in the 
carriage and bring them down yourself and spend a week or 
two weeks with us. I have had no Christmas myself. I know 
a friend who has a few turkeys. I also have some good 
Peach Liquor, and if you will bring them all down I will try 
and render your visit as agreeable as possible. . . . 

Kind regards to all, 
Yours truly, 
A. J. Boone. 


A. J. Boone, a grandson of Daniel Boone, the famous 
hunter and explorer, was a native of Missouri. He was a 
master of the Osage language and spoke several other In- 
dian tongues and was a successful Indian trader, and was 
frequently employed by the United States Government in 
negotiations with the Indians. He settled in Westport, 
Kansas, in 1828, and was a most hospitable host to all 
people of prominence journeying to or from the West. 
Innan, in his Santa Fe Trail, bears ample testimony to the 
honesty with which Boone conducted all business with the 
Indians. “Colonel Boone,” he writes, “had made a treaty 
with these Indians in 1860 and it was agreed that he should 
be their agent. It was done and entire savage nations were 
restful and kindly disposed towards the whites during his 
administration and any one could cross the plains without 
fear of molestation.”” Boone was removed from his post 
by the Government, but Majors Russell and Waddell, the 
great government freight contractors across the plains, gave 
Colonel Boone 14,000 acres of land, well improved, with 
some buildings on it, about 15 miles east of Pueblo, Colo- 
rado. It was christened Booneville, and Boone moved 
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there. In the fall of 1862 fifty influential Indians of the 
various tribes visited Colonel Boone at his new home and 
begged that he would come back to them as their agent. 
He told the chiefs that the President of the United States 
would not let him. Then they offered to sell their houses 
to raise money for him to go to Washington to tell the 
Great Father what their agent was doing and to have him 
removed. The Indians told Colonel Boone that many of 
their warriors would be on the plains that Fall, and that 
they were declaring they had as much right to take some- 
thing from the trains as their agent had to steal goods from 
them. ) 

Andrew, eldest son of Dr. Aristide Rodrigue, was acci- 
dentally killed in Kansas in less than a year after his father’s 
death. The desolate widow and mother went with her 
children to her father in Holidaysburg. Evans and Jones, 
who were to manage her estate in her interest, sold the 
property, kept the proceeds, and Mrs. Rodrigue received 
nothing whatever from her husband’s holdings. Their 
son, Andrew, the oldest child of Dr. Aristide, was educated 
at Fordham and graduated from that institution. 

For a few more years Mr. Frenaye continued his charge 
of Mrs. Maguire’s business affairs, although his eyesight 
and general health were gradually failing. 


Extract from a letter written by M. A. Frenaye to Mrs. 
A. Maguire: 


PHILA., SEPT. I, 1854. 
My EXCELLENT FRIEND: 

The draft was received and sold for $99. . . . When you 
write to me, get some ink very black. I had a great deal of 
trouble to read your letter. I can write better than I can read. 
A great deal of your letter will remain unanswered, because of 
the difficulty of reading it. God be blessed, you have recovered 
your health, and you find yourself happy. Mr. Maguire must 
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have a very strong constitution for having been able to spend 
twelve nights in watching you. This reminds me of the good 
old times when mothers were the No. 1 of the family for atten- 
tion and love. I never could bear the idea that any one could 
go to bed and sleep justly after having offended the mother of 
the family. . . . I am seventy-two. My paper is ruled but I 
do not follow the lines, as I do not see them. . . . In the streets 
I know nobody. . . . May God bless you, Mr. Maguire, and 
young Andre. If I do not write correctly, remember that I am 
half blind. 
Yours affectionately and respectfully, 
M. A. FRENAYE. 


Letter from Mr. M. A. Frenaye to Mrs. A. Maguire: 


PHILA., JUNE 23, 1855. 
My EXCELLENT FRIEND: 

All is right. The draft was duly received and sold for 
$104.75. Forgive, do forgive and forget my apparent neglect ; 
the heart is not guilty. I rise at half past four and go to bed 
at half past ten, and the whole interval I am occupied. 

I attend to the collections for the Seminary entirely, and 
particularly for the Cathedral, and St. John’s Asylum, all the 
money transactions of St. John’s Church. To me is confided 
exclusively the selling of the lots in our Cathedral Cemetery, 
issuing burial permits, etc. Moreover, we keep a kind of sav- 
ing institution and I receive deposits and pay them out, etc., 
etc. Add to this my correspondence with the Propagation of 
the Faith in France, half a dozen Bishops and a number of 
priests, disposal of drafts, etc. 

You will see how easy it is for me to smother the calls of the 
heart for those commanded by duty. My sight has not grown 
worse, but I need all that I have left. From habit I can write 
with more ease than I can read. I am as the old blind woman 
who did not need to see to knit stockings. 

Your Andre gives you a great deal of satisfaction. This is 
to me, as it is to you, a cause of joy. Let us hope that the Dr. 
has not joined the Free Masons; he is too well aware of the 
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consequences of it; for him there would be no more Sacra- 
ments, he would place himself, as it were, outside of the 
Church. I have not heard of him; I did not know that he had 
gone to Kansas. I perceive that the whole vicariate is attended 
by seven priests who must be constantly travelling to and fro. 
Give my love to Andre and highest regards to Mr. Maguire, 
and please accept for yourself the assurance of my 
best and affectionate respect, 
M. A. FRENAYE. 


The Blight family of Philadelphia, the mother, Mrs. 
Maria Blight, her daughters, Maria and Ellen, and sons, 
George and Atherton, were among the most intimate and 
devoted friends of Mrs. Maguire and kept up an exceed- 
ingly active correspondence with her. 

Their country-seat was Devonshire Place, Germantown, 
and many visits were paid there by both Aline and Evelina. 
Maria Blight, the daughter, had been a pupil at the Rod- 
rigue school and there formed the attachment for the 
family which lasted throughout their lives. 


Letter from Benjamin Rush, Esq., to Mrs. Maguire: 


Puita., 8 JANuaRy, 1856. 
Mapam: 

As attorney in fact for my brother, Mr. Madison Rush, I 
beg to enclose an extract from the will of his late wife, Mrs. 
Maria Rush, formerly Miss Maria Blight, so far as relates to 
an annuity therein to yourself with a contingent bequest to 
your son. 

The Executor will not fail at the proper time to carry this 
provision of the will into effect. 

Very respectfully, 
Your obt. servt., 
Benjy. Rusu. 
Mrs. James Macurre, 
St. Hippolite near Meadville, 
Crawford Co., Penna. 
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THE) CExtTRacr.” 

“ Second, I give, bequeath and appoint to my Executor here- 
inafter named, the sum of Five Hundred Dollars in trust to 
pay the interest thereof to Mrs. James Maguire, to whom I 
formerly went to school in Philadelphia, during the minority 
of her son, Andrew, and to pay the principal to the said son, 
Andrew, when he arrives at full age. If he, however, should 
die under age, then in Trust to pay the interest thereof to his 
said mother during her life and upon her death the principal 
shall fall into and become part of my residuary Estate. The 
collateral inheritance tax on this Legacy is to be also paid by 
my Executor.” 

Dated 17 August, 1855. 
Approved 17 November, 1855. 


For a few years after leaving Ebensburg, Mrs. Maguire 
lived on her farm in what was called the French Settlement, 
Randolph Township, about eight miles east of Meadville, 
comprising 144 acres. In 1859 she sold this farm, receiving 
in return a house on Horner Street in Ebensburg and some 
land. 

An insurance was effected on the house in the Lycoming 
County Mutual Fire Insurance Company, the officers of 
which were in 1859 James Rankin, President; Abraham 
Straub, Vice-President; Joshua Bowman, Secretary; C. S. 
Walls, Treasurer. The directors were James Rankin, 
Muncy Borough, Lycoming Co.; J. Haines, Wolf Run; 
Robert Montgomery, Clinton Township; Abraham Straub, 
Milton, Northumberland County; Andrew F. Russell, Dan- 
ville, Montour County; Wm. A. Thomas, Bellefonte, Center 
Co.; Jacob Pott, Muncy; Hezekiah B. Packer, Williams- 
port, Lycoming Co.; Wm. M. Kelvey, Bloomsburg, Colum- 
bia Co.; W. P. I. Painter, Muncy; Henry W. Snyder, 
Selinsgrove, Snyder Co.; Chas. Lloyd, Williamsport; 
Frank Pott, Pottsville, Schuylkill Co. 
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Letter from Archbishop Hughes to Mrs. Aristide Rod- 
rigue: 


New York, JAN. 18, ’59. 
My pear Mrs. RopRIGuUE: 

I have just received your letter of the 14th instant, and I 
cannot but feel admiration at the courage and energy with 
which you have borne the trials which God has sent you and 
endeavor to fulfill the duties that devolve upon you in the ab- 
sence of your husband and your eldest son. 

I will write any letter that you wish. But at present I should 
write altogether in the dark, unless you advise me of the more 
pertinent circumstances connected with your application. A 
letter from me which would not be practically to the point, 
would be worse than useless. Please, then, tell me to whom I 
shall write. I think that Mr. Black, with your permission, 
would be the proper person. Margaret, William and the chil- 
dren are all well, and if they knew I was writing would no 
doubt send their love to you. 

; Very sincerely, 
Your obedt. servt. and friend, 
Joun, Abp. of New York. 

Mrs. CAROLINE RoDRIGUE. 


Letter from Bishop Wood to Mrs. Aline Maguire: 


DIOCESE OF PHILADELPHIA, 
CATHEDRAL, LOGAN SQUARE, 


PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 31, 1861. 
Mrs. ALINE MaGuIRE: 


My dear Madam 

Your esteemed note of the 24th instant is received. I have 
sold the draft on Paris for $124.27, which is placed to your 
credit. 

I am happy to say that our good old friend, Mr. Frenaye, is 
still living and something better in health. 

I am respectfully, 
Your obd. servt. in Christ, 
James F. Woop, Bishop of Phila. 
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PHILaDA., OcTos. 19/61. 
Miss ALINE MaculireE, 


EBENSBURG, 

I am 79 years. Next Feb. 7 I will begin my 8oth, health 
good but of the sight just enough left to write, waiting for a 
certain light in my office.. My brother 6 years (younger) than 
me is now at the point of death, his sickness the enlargement 
of the heart. suffering since 6 months,—Pleased with his long 
sickness as having had more time to prepare for his last end, 
perfectly resigned. Since 25 years observing strictly his re- 
ligion. I am consoled. 


JUNE 3, 1857. 
To THE SAME. 

I am much pleased to see you at Ebensburg. Teaching is 
arduous, it is true, but it is less so than cooking for labourers 
and waiting on them at table, splitting wood, etc.; besides 
being within call of Mr. Johnson when sickness, etc. 


28 Fes. 1865. 
I do not suffer at all from the bad weather. It forbids me 
to go out for the past 18 months but once. 


AC PA SOR UND ee OK 


Puita., JULY II, 

Since several years I have left visiting friends. I am very 
hard of hearing, and must be near the person who speaks to 
me. I do not hear a word of the conversation at our table. I 
cannot go out without a friend to lean on; this destroys the 
pleasure of visiting, and I avoid to be in a circle of persons 
talking together and I do not hear them. A friend to whom I 
have procured a situation in a Saving Fund comes twice a 
week to see me. Some of the others in coming out of church 
on Sundays by the door in front of my office will occasionally 
take a peep in & say we are glad to see you well. On Sundays 
the ladies of the Sanctuary will call in on business, the heads 
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of the Rosary Society will call in for their tickets. Pewholders 
will call to pay their pewrents or send by their servants. This 
constitutes all my social intercourse. Madame Ducoing will 
call 5 or 6 times a year, her daughter once or twice. Dr. Chap- 
ron’s son and Judge Campbell, also the French Consul, will 
call and sit a few minutes. . . . Mr. Lopez comes in every day 
to take charge of my letters and errands. In my pew I do not 
know the person that would sit near me, and although I am near 
the altar I do not hear sermons. My time of usefulness is gone 
by never to return. All I had long since is out of my hands. I 
have reserved enough to pay my board, buy clothes and occa- 
sional limited charities, and I am so contented that in answer 
to a friend who was mentioning to me a certain banker who 
last year made $250,000, I said that I would not give my office 
for his banking room, neither for the counting house of one of 
the Rorret(?) who last year made $500,000 on tea alone. 


_ Letter from John G. Johnson, Esq., to Andrew R. Ma- 
guire in reference to two legacies: 


708 WALNUT ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


25TH AuGusT, 1866. 
Dear Sir: 


Mr. George Blight has informed me that you attained your 
majority on the oth of July last and that two legacies of $500 
and $600 each, bequeathed by his sister, Mrs. Maria Rush and 
his mother, Mrs. Maria Blight, are now due and payable to 
yourself. 

The legacy from his mother was subject to the United States 
Tax of 6 per cent. and a State Collateral Inheritance Tax of 5 
per cent., which reduces it to $534. This amount was de- 
posited in the U. S. Sub-Treasury at 5 per cent. interest in 
November last and cannot be withdrawn until after a few 
days’ notice. There will then be some $11 or $12 interest 
also due. 

The legacy of $500 was invested by Mr. Madison Rush in 
the purchase of a six per cent. bond of the City of Philadelphia 
for a like amount. The Certificate stands in his name as Trus- 
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tee for yourself and it will require, he being now deceased, 
the appointment of a new Trustee and order of Court for a 
transfer, before we can sell this and get the proceeds. The 
Court is not in session at present and it will take four or five 
weeks before this can be perfected. 

Mr. Blight informs me, however, that you would like to be 
put in immediate possession of a fund of some $700, and I 
therefore enclose you my check for this amount in the Far- 
mers’ and Mechanics’ Bank, for which I will reimburse myself 
when I collect the deposit from the Sub-Treasury and sell the 
City Bond. 

The interest on Mrs. Blight’s legacy will be needed to meet 
the expense of obtaining the order of Court. 

I enclose two receipts for signature which I will be glad to 
have you return at your early convenience. 

Very truly yours, 
Joun G. JOHNSON. 

Mr. ANDREW R. MAcurIReE. 


Letter from John De Haven, Consul, to Mr. James Ma- 
guire: 
OFFICE OF CONSULS AND 
MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY, 
New York, SEPT. 16, 1867. 
Mr. JAMES MAGUIRE, 
Cambria Co., Penna. 


Dear Sir 

By the death of a gentleman in Paris you will, when prop- 
erly identified, fall heir to a legacy of some eighty-five thousand 
pounds. The particulars of the case have been received at this 
office for investigation, as to the exact whereabouts of the 
heirs of the deceased. Of course, I am not at liberty to give 
publicity to the facts connected with the case until I am per- 
fectly satisfied as to the legality of your claim. 

To establish your right to the claim or legacy, as set forth 
in the letter of his Honor, the Minister Plenipotentiary at 
Paris, it will be necessary for you to make some statements 
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concerning any and all relatives you may have had in Europe, 
giving full particulars concerning their antecedents. These 
statements must necessarily be supported by the certificates of 
one or more prominent citizens of your town or county. They 
must be persons favorably known to the officials at Wash- 
ington. 
Your early attention is invited. 
Very respectfully, 
Joun Dre Haven, 
Consul and Minister 
Plenipotentiary, N.Y. 


There is no further reference to this in the papers. 


The father-in-law of Mrs. Maguire, James C. Maguire, 
was a man of considerable means and his will was curiously 
exact, and one of its provisions was that one hundred dol- 
lars was to be paid to his grandson, Andrew, on attaining 
the age of twenty-one years. 

During all these years William Rodrigue was pursuing 
his profession in New York and was engaged in the con- 
struction of many fine buildings. During the last few years 
of his life, however, he was in failing health and this notice 
copied from the New York Herald of November 6th, 1867, 
tells of the end of his honored and useful life: 


RopricueE. On Tuesday, November 5th, 1867, William 
Rodrigue, in the 68th year of his age. 

The relatives and friends of the family are respectfully in- 
vited to attend the funeral from his late residence, 275 W. 11th 
_ St. on Thursday morning at half past nine o’clock from St. 
Joseph’s Church, corner 6th Avenue and West Washington 
Place, where a requiem mass will be celebrated. His remains 
will be taken thence to the family vault at Fordham. 


The following obituary appeared in the November Metro- 
politan Journal shortly after his death: * 
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OBITUARY. 


It is with feelings of deep regret we announce the death of 
Mr, William Rodrigue of this city. The respected deceased 
departed this life at his residence, No. 275 West Eleventh 
Street, on the 5th instant, and in the sixty-seventh year of his 
age. At half past nine o’clock on the morning of the 7th in- 
stant the remains were conveyed to St. Joseph’s Church, Sixth 
Avenue, where a Solemn Mass of Requiem was celebrated by 
the Rev. Thomas Farrell, the Most Rev. Archbishop, Very 
Rey. Mr. Starre, V.G., and many of the Reverend Clergy being 
present. There was also a numerous attendance of the rela- 
tives and friends of the family of the deceased. At the con- 
clusion of the Mass absolution was pronounced by the Arch- 
bishop, after which the remains were conveyed to the cemetery 
at Fordham College, where they were deposited in the same 
vault in which repose the remains of his daughter. 

Mr. Rodrigue was a native of Philadelphia and was of 
French descent. At the close of his collegiate education he 
visited France, and during his three years’ stay devoted him- 
self to the study of art with the view of adopting it as his pro- 
fession. On his return he entered the office of Mr. Strickland, 
the well-known Philadelphia architect, and was connected with 
the erection of the United States Bank. He was subsequently 
engaged in surveying expeditions through Pennsylvania and 
Virginia, and also in Canada. Among his works while living 
in Philadelphia, he furnished the plan and designs of St. John’s 
Church, of which the late illustrious Archbishop of New York 
was pastor. 

In the year 1838 he removed to New York with his family, 
and resumed the practice of his profession in this city. The 
Church of St. Francis Xavier on Sixteenth Street was built on 
his plans and specifications, as was also the Church of the Im- 
maculate Conception on Fourteenth Street. In both instances, 
however, the limited means at command compelled a modifica- 
tion of the original design. We should state here that the very 
fine addition to the old St. Patrick’s Cathedral, a work which 
was universally admired for its beauty of design and architec- 
tural finish, was made by the deceased. 
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The last important work with which the late Mr. Rodrigue 
was connected was the new St. Patrick’s Cathedral. In this he 
was associated with Mr. Renwick, but for several years past 
his failing health confined him almost entirely indoors, and he 
took no part in the practical superintendence of its erection. 

Mr. Rodrigue was related to the late Archbishop of New 
York, having been married to the sister of that distinguished 
prelate, a lady who is beloved and respected by all who possess 
the honor of her friendship or acquaintance. The deceased 
gentleman was earnestly devoted to his profession, too much 
so to fall in with the style of the present day, a style in which 
the substantial and the artistic is too often sacrificed to less 
worthy considerations. As a man, he was esteemed by all who 
knew him for his integrity of character, his courteous de- 
meanor, and the virtues of a true Christian gentleman. 

An affectionate and devoted husband and father, he has left 
behind him a memory that will never cease to be cherished. 
May he rest in peace. 


Letter from Rev. E. A. Bush to Mrs. Maguire: 


Loretto, AUGUST 29, 70. 
DeaR Mrs. Macuire: 

Our choir in this place is in need of instruction. The posi- 
tion of organist is likewise vacant. If you have no binding en- 
gagement, I should be pleased to hear from you, as I would 
like to secure your services. 

Hoping for an early answer, I remain, 

Truly yours in Christ, 
E. A. Buss. 


Letter from Rev. E. A. Bush to Mrs. Maguire: 


St. Mary’s, Loretto, Sept. 1870. 
Dear Mrs. Macurre: 

Your letter was received yesterday morning. In reply, I 
am pleased to be able to inform you that you can find a good 
boarding house in Mr. Beck’s hotel, formerly owned by Col. 
Shields. It is not far from the Church. The usual terms are 
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rather high, but the proprietor has agreed to receive you at 
the rate of $9 per month—$ro8 per annum. 

The salary of organist will be $150, for teaching the choir, 
$50 per annum, three rehearsals or lessons a week until the 
musical course is complete. $25 for playing per week day and 
extraordinary Masses. In all $225 per annum. 

This amount I'll engage to pay you each year in quarterly 
instalments, as long as you'll find it convenient to stay or will 
need your services. The engagement to bind each of us for 
at least one year. 

I can say nothing about your music pupils. You may get a 
number but that will depend upon yourself. 

Please inform me whether my proposal is accepted, as soon 
_as you can, as I’m on the point of going to Pittsburg and will 
try to procure an organist, etc. if you do not accept the offer. 

Yours respectfully, 


E. A. Bus. 


Mrs. Maguire was a most accomplished musician. 

In 1872 a terrible trial came to Mrs. Maguire in the death 
of her only son, her beloved Andrew, and letters of condo- 
lence literally poured upon her, so deep was the sympathy 
of her friends for her in this great affliction. 


Letter from Rev. Owen P. Gallagher to Mrs. A. Ma- 
guire: 

May 17, 1872. 
My pear Mrs. MaAGurire: 

I greatly regretted being unable to make the connection at 
Cresson yesterday. I would not have gone to Altoona, by any 
means, had I even suspected that a disappointment might take 
place. It is unnecessary to say that I hope the matter has been 
explained to you, so that you are satisfied my absence was not 
owing to indifference or any other cause that could displease 
you. 

I will go to Ebensburgh next week, designedly to see you. 
Bear your affliction patiently for God’s sake. There’s nothing 
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in this world worth living for, and God often deals painfully 
with those He loves, the better to detach their hearts more and 
more from secondary objects, and attract them to Himself. 
Call to mind the sufferings of the B. V. M. at the foot of the 
Cross, and consider also how she bore her troubles. Let her 
be your model at the present time. God knows best how to do 
all things, and it is our duty to be reconciled to His will. Dear 
Mrs. Maguire, my heart keenly feels for you and I pray that 
Jesus, Mary and Joseph may comfort and console you. 
I am, 
Yours in Christ, 
Owen P. GALLAGHER. 
Wilmore, May 17, 1872. 


Letter from Mrs. Margaret Rodrigue to Mrs. Maguire: 


145 W. 4TH STREET, 
May 109, 1872. 
DeEaR SISTER ALINE: 

We received Friday evening the sad news of your son’s 
death, and the shock was greater than I am able to express, 
and now I can only say, “ dear Lord, be merciful to his soul 
and look compassionately on his bereaved mother and all of us.” 

I will have a Mass said next Tuesday for the soul so lately 
called out of this life. 

Poor sister, I feel for you with all my heart and pray for 
you. No earthly power can assuage this crushing sorrow—we 
can only entreat our Lord to assist and comfort His afflicted 
child. 

I am, dear sister, 
Affectionately yours, 
MARGARET RODRIGUE. 


Letter from Mr. A. Frenaye to Mrs. A. Maguire: 


May 24, 1872. 
My EXCELLENT AND AFFLICTED FRIEND: 

A friend who can only give me a few minutes has just called 
at my rooms. I avail myself of his visit to acknowledge re- 
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ceipt of your mournful letter. Your fate is to be engrieved all 
your life, but I know that you can resign yourself. All your 
hope and consolation of this life are over, but God is good. 
All the trials he sends us are for our benefit. Let us hope all 
the Masses, and communions offered for your son have 
secured his eternal happiness. 
Very respectfully and affectionately, 
M. A. FRENAYE. 


Extract from a letter from Sister de Lellis to Mrs. Aline 
Rodrigue Maguire: 


St. Mary’s Convent, Aue. 1872. 
Dear AUNT ALINE: 

Just before I went into Retreat I heard that Aunt Eveline 
was very ill. How is she? . . . Are you contented where you 
are, for sometimes, ever since poor Andrew’s death, I have 
had a plan in my mind for you, but if you are as happy and 
contented as you expect to be, I will not propose it. I would 
be glad if you would write to me and direct it here, St. Mary’s 
Convent. This year I am to be music teacher in Alleghany at 
the House of Industry. Mother, Nanie, Clara and Florie are 
at Richfield Springs and having a very pleasant time. .... 
May God bless and reward your many sufferings with ever- 
lasting happiness. 

Your fond niece, 
Sr. M. ve L. 


Letter from Rev. O. P. Gallagher to Mrs. Maguire: 


Wicmore, Pa., Nov. 4. 
DEAR Mrs. MAGuiRreE: / 

I received your letter and saw that every line of it breathed 
a mother’s love. I was glad to hear from you. Try not to 
yield to grief, for that would help neither you nor the de- 
ceased. Nature indeed must sometimes have its course, but 
there is a medium in all things. I need not dwell on this, for 
the work you received, that of the good and holy Father Faber, 
will tell you enough on this point, as on every other. Andrew 
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and your friends are daily commemorated in the Mass during 
the Octave. I am very busy just now with repairs. My 
“Forty Hours’ begins next Sunday. ... My Fair realized 
me two thousand, five hundred and ten dollars and seventeen 
cents. ($2510.17) Was not that fine? My regards to Mr. 
and Mrs. Johnston. ; 
I am, 
Sincerely yours in Christ, 
O. P. GALLAGHER. 


Letter from M. A. Percival to Mrs. Maguire: 


Dec. 6, 1872. 
1309 SouTH Broap St. 
DEAR ALINE: 

I am glad, my dear friend, to know that you are better and 
that you find comfort in your religious duties. 

The cold has been very intense with us, also commencing so 
early in the season. It is thought that this will be a terrible 
winter for the poor, for there is no work, the vegetables have 
failed and the markets are very high. 

I hope that we shall have a short winter. 

We have had a great Democratic funeral, the greatest ever 
known in our city, General Meade. He was buried from St. 
Mark’s, though he was brought up at St. Peter’s, but our 
church was too low down in the city, and he was to be placed 
in Laurel Hill. In New York they have had a great demon- 
stration for Greeley. 

Kind regards to all, 
Yours truly, 
M. A. P. 


JOYCE KILMER: THE MAN AND HIS WORK* 


BY KATHERINE BREGY 


It was Ellis Parker Butler who, with the fine seriousness 
of the professional humorist, declared of Joyce Kilmer “ he 
was altogether lovable and loved.” And this may well stand 
as one of the truest epitaphs of that young Catholic poet who, 
achieving in the July of 1918 a most heroic but, by superficial 
counts, a most untimely death, has left upon American letters 
and American life so indelible a mark. One proof of this 
winsomeness, as well as this worth, was the spontaneous 
outpouring of tribute and appreciation, from the most varied 
source, which has flooded the newspapers and magazines 
ever since the tragic news of his passing was cabled to this 
country. There is scarcely another young man of letters 
among all our contemporaries whose death, even “in action,” 
could have coerced anything like the same heartfelt and 
widespread homage. And this homage offers a luminous 
example of the influence and prestige which the intelligent 
Catholic artist can attain, if only his art be presented worth- 
ily, attractively—if only his life be conspicuous, in Pater’s 
phrase, “ not for rectitude of soul only, but for fairness.” 

The crown of this appreciative work, so far, is the fact 
that within six months of his death the collected edition of 
his work should appear—the memorial edition of his poetry 
and prose, containing a most spirited biography prepared 
with care, albeit with incredible speed, by his literary exe- 
cutor, Robert Cortes Holliday. 


* Joyce Kilmer, Poems, Essays and Letters. Intwovolumes, Witha 
memoir by Robert Cortes Holliday. George H. Doran Co. Price $5.00. 
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The facts of Joyce Kilmer’s life are, it may be supposed, 
fairly well known by this time. He was born in New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., December 6, 1886; his mother, Annie Kilburn- 
Kilmer being a woman of English descent and many gifts, 
his father, Dr. Frederick Barnett Kilmer, a distinguished 
chemist whose scientific works have seen publication on both 
sides of the Atlantic. After attending various preparatory 
schools, he was graduated from Rutgers College in 1904 
and from Columbia University—where he was a member 
of the Delta Upsilon Fraternity—in 1908. That same sum- 
mer he married Aline Murray, a step-daughter of Dr. Henry 
Mills Alden, and the following autumn he made his first 
professional experiment as Latin Master of the Morristown 
High School. One year was sufficient to disenchant him 
with this career and he acted, among other things, upon the 
editorial staff of the Standard Dictionary and of the Church- 
man, before finding his way into that secular journalism 
where he won so distinguished a place. In 1911 his first 
volume of poems, Summer of Love, was published. it was 
a melodious little book, rather better than most first books 
of young poets: but with severe self-criticism Joyce later 
wrote of these early verses—‘‘ They were utterly worthless, 
that is, all of them which preceded a poem called ‘ Pennies’ 

. in my book, Trees and Other Poems. . . . If what I 
write nowadays is considered poetry, then I became a poet 
in November, 1913.” 

The momentous date here given was, of course, that of 
Joyce’s reception into the Catholic Church. A year before 
this had begun that literary connection with the New York 
Times which was to prove of such rich fruitfulness to the 
paper, the public and himself. Life had already become a 
many-sided affair to the young poet, and Mr. Holliday’s 
account of the “ unbelievable literary industry ” which went 
hand-in-hand with an almost “ boundless hospitality ” and 
an equally “boundless domesticity” on the side of his 
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rapidly growing family, makes spirited reading. It was 
during the summer of 1913 that Joyce’s second child, his 
little daughter Rose, was suddenly stricken with infantile 
paralysis. This was, naturally, the sharpest blow he had 
yet experienced, but one which he bore with characteristic 
manliness, and one destined to be closely bound up with a 
great blessing. Joyce’s upbringing had been in the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, to which at this time he still held 
allegiance in spite of more radical tendencies. But he was 
already interested in Catholicism, and about this time he 
began a correspondence with Father James J. Daly, S.J., 
which is highly illuminating even in its reticence. On July 
24th, 1913, he asks the Jesuit priest—‘‘ Because,’ as he 
says, “you have certain opportunities which I lack,’—to 
pray for the healing of his infant daughter. A few months 
later we find him writing again to express deep gratitude for 
the priest’s prayers: ““ They have helped us in our trial—they 
are helping—and I know that in part to your efforts Rose 
owes her life and we our peace of mind. . . . I think that 
there are compensations, spiritual and mental, for the loss of 
physical power. My wife and I are studying Catholic doc- 
trine, and we hope to be received this autumn.” In point 
of fact they were received in November by Father Cronyn 
at the Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New York City. 
And at the following Christmas time Joyce wrote with beau- 
tiful simplicity, “‘ We can honestly say that we have never 
before been so happy.” 

In after years, Joyce Kilmer, like most-thorough-going 
converts, was very little given to talk about his conversion. 
But he was greatly given to talk about the beauty and the 
mysteries of that great Church to which he had come home. 
Her teachings became, in a candid and even a militant sense, 
the inspiration of his work and the touchstone of his life; 
and he liked to think of the great multitudes of convert- 
poets as “seekers after that real but elusive thing called 
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beauty, a thing which they found in their submission to her 
who is the mother of all learning, all culture and all the arts, 
the Catholic Church.” And in one of the very few con- 
versations in which he ever entered into details concerning 
his change of faith, Mr. Holliday declares Joyce deeply im- 
pressed upon him, as he had previously told Father Daly, 
“that it was this searing test of the spirit which had come 
upon him in the affliction of his daughter that fixed his 
religion.” 

Just here, perhaps, it may be interesting to mention the 
close of little Rose’s story. Never having quite recovered 
from her malady, she died in the fall of 1917—-very shortly 
before Joyce sailed overseas with the American Expedition- 
ary Forces—thus once again, as it seemed, beckoning her 
young father toward the Far Horizon. For in a letter 
written by him in France the following April, he conjures 
up visions of the family left at home, adding: “ Of Rose I 
am nearly always conscious, delightfully, when I am awake 
and often when I am asleep, and especially when I am in 
the church—which is twice every day, to receive Holy 
Communion immediately after Reveille and to pray for a 
few minutes in the evening.” 

1914, the year following Joyce Kilmer’s conversion, saw 
the publication of the volume Trees and Other Poems, which 
brought its author almost immediately into the front rank 
of contemporary American poets. As Mr. Holliday points 
out, it was the exquisite title-poem, now so universally 
known, which made his reputation “ more than all the rest 
he had written put together.” But apart from that im- 
peccable lyric and a few others, Joyce had struck a vein of 
popular, familiar singing which made for immediate and 
widespread popularity. He was wont to insist about this 
time that there was no subject, properly considered, which 
did not offer true poetic material. Only, unlike the “ de- 
cadents ” or “ realists” who had made a similar claim some- 
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what earlier, he had no desire to celebrate “the queer and 
the nasty instead of the beautiful sides of life.” There was 
a trace of daring in the wholesomeness, even the homeliness, 
of his choice. The Delicatessen poem, the Twelve-Forty- 
Five, Servant Girl and Grocer’s Boy, are examples of this 
colloquial manner—so are The House with Nobody In It 
and later on, that gracious idyl of father-love, The Snow 
Man in the Yard. 

But it is very necessary, in seeking any appraisal of Joyce 
Kilmer’s work—or of his life—to remember the piercing 
idealism of the man. It was this spiritual quality which 
glorified for him the common, universal things of life, which 
gave him always so passionate a love of the best sort of 
democracy. And again, it pushed him on to probe below 
and soar above these simple things, even into that mysticism 
which is best described as the ‘“‘ Science of the Saints.” .So 
that such rare religious poems as Pennies, Folly, Stars, 
Roses, the Fourth Shepherd, and at the last, the war-poems 
Rouge Bouquet and The Prayer of a Soldier in France offer 
in their ample reach a truer measure of the man’s poctic 
genius. 

In 1916 a very successful book of essays entitled The 
Circus came from Joyce’s pen, and by this time he had also 
built up a lecture business which required extensive and 
carefully circuited travel. Over and above this, he was still 
a staff-contributor to the New York Times and the Times 
Sunday Magazine, poetry editor of the Literary Digest and 
a lecturer in the School of Journalism of New York Uni- 
versity. The progress of the Great War had touched him 
deeply — such poems as the prophetic lines To Rupert 
Brooke, or The White Ships and the Red or The New 
School proved this. And humanly speaking there seemed 
almost every reason why his participation in the world- 
conflict should have remained literary or vicarious. He was 
easily doing the work of three ordinary men, and in that 
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epochal spring of 1917 his family consisted of a young wife 
and four children, with a fifth soon to be born. But as Mr. 
Holliday observes, every line that Joyce Kilmer wrote he 
penned “ in two ways ’—in words and inacts. So, less than 
a month after the United States joined cause with the hard- 
pressed Allies, he enlisted, and enlisted as a private, in the 
Seventh Regiment, New York National Guard. In August 
he obtained a transfer to the One Hundred and Sixty- 
fifth -Infantry—the old “ Fighting Sixty-ninth” of Irish 
fame—with whom he went to France and later on to death. 

One of the best parts of Mr. Holliday’s memoir is that 
in which he tells, mainly by graphic extracts from the poet’s 
letters or from fragments of testimony from those on the 
spot, the story of these last ten months of Joyce Kilmer’s 
life. Engaged at first on important statistical matter in the 
Adjutant’s office, he persistently worked to get himself 
transferred to the more militant but infinitely more perilous 
post of observer in the regimental Intelligence Section. 
“Now,” he wrote triumphantly when the change had been 
accomplished, “I am a soldier, in the most fascinating 
branch of the service there is—sheer romance night and day 
—especially night.” He rejoiced quite simply in the gold 
chevron which recorded his first six months of service in 
France, and was always full of enthusiasm for his very Irish 
regiment and for its heroic chaplain, Father Duffy. He re- 
fused to prepare for a commission—which would also have 
meant a transfer, it seems—declaring “ I’d rather be a ser- 
geant in the 69th than a lieutenant in any other regiment 
in the world!” So a sergeant he remained; and one is 
not surprised to read that “‘ He was worshipped by the men 
about him.” 

Mr. Holliday is quite right in pointing out that there 
could be no more telling proof of Joyce Kilmer’s genius, 
“his capacity to be an absolutely great writer,” than the 
fact that once face to face with that colossal war “ which 
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had produced more ‘ copy’ than nearly all the other events 
of history put together, even the instinct of the journalist 
dropped from him.” The history of his regiment, for 
which he had contracted before leaving New York, did not 
materialize. ‘‘ The only sort of book I care to write... 
is the sort people will read after the war is over—a century 
after it is over,” he declared in one letter: and in another, 
“T am not at all interested in writing nowadays, except in- 
sofar as writing is the expression of something beautiful. 
And I see daily and nightly the expression of beauty in 
action instead of words, and I find it more satisfactory.” 
Of the three poems which did spring, flower-like, from 
this hard and bloody soil of the battle line, the Prayer of a 
Soldier in France, Rouge Bouquet and The Peacemaker, as 
of his prose sketch, Holy Ireland, it is perhaps the highest 
praise to say that all are expressions of something beautiful 
—and that all stand excellent chance of being read a century 
after the war is over. 

It is very evident that the young poet and busy newspaper- 
man had climbed rare spiritual heights during those months 
in France—that first bitter winter of our Expeditionary 
Forces. It is evident, subjectively, in the poems, and ob- 
jectively in the record of the men who were intimately at 
his side—Father Duffy, for instance, or his supply sergeant, 
Lemist Esler, who declares, “ He would always be doing 
more than his orders called for.’ Of course! ... And it 
was part of his buoyant and versatile personality to be 
sending back home letters fanciful and blithe almost to 
facetiousness. ‘‘ Nice war, nice people, nice country, nice 
everything,” he declared frivolously, almost at the same time 
that his soul went ringing through the solemn, supernatural 
music of the poem beginning— 


My shoulders ache beneath my pack, 
(Lie easier, Cross, upon His back), 

I march with feet that burn and smart 
(Tread, Holy Feet, upon my heart) e# seg. 
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Joyce Kilmer went rather more than half way to meet 
death, it would seem, and “straight from the absolution 
of a faithful fight” he sped into eternity. On the morn- 
ing of July 30th, 1918, to quote the Stars and Stripes, he 
was serving under Major Donovan in the great battle of the 
Ourcq, having ‘‘ volunteered his services to the major of 
the foremost battalion because his own battalion would not 
be in the lead that day.’ Mr. Holliday has admirably 
compiled his account of this last act, from various reports 
sent overseas at that time. It appears that Joyce was near 
Major Donovan when the battalion adjutant fell, and “in 
the emergency of the battle, without commission or appoint- 
ment, he was serving as a sort of aide to the battalion com- 
mander. Discovering that the woods ahead harbored some 
machine guns, he had reported this fact, and was sent in the 
lead of a patrol to establish their exact location. When a 
couple of hours later the battalion advanced into the woods 
to clear the spot of the enemy, several of Kilmer’s com- 
rades caught sight of him lying, as if still scouting, with 
his eyes bent over a little ridge. So like his living self he 
was, they called to him, then ran up—to find him dead with 
a bullet through his brain. He lies buried .. . beside 
Lieutenant Oliver Ames at the edge of a little copse that is 
known as the Wood of the Burned Bridge, so close to the 
purling Ourcq that, standing by the graveside, one could 
throw a pebble into its waters.” 

The aim of Mr. Holliday’s memoir is, in the main, bio- 
graphical rather than critical: but when he suggests that 
Joyce Kilmer was “in his time and place the laureate of the 
Catholic Church,” or again that he brought something of a 
“new touch into Catholic journalism in America, a striking 
and distinguished blend of ‘ piety and mirth,’ ” his criticism 
is highly illuminating. In fact, although not himself a 
Catholic, Mr. Holliday exhibits a warm and constant sym- 
pathy with the apologia of his friend, the convert-poet. To 
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be sure, there are occasional traces of haste in his memoir. 
But his intimate, first-hand recollections of Joyce Kilmer, 
particularly during the formative, youthful days preceding 
his conversion, would be hard to duplicate, and make one 
eager for the more complete and consecutive biography 
which should some day come from the same hand. Mean- 
while, the most carping critic will scarcely bring a more 
urgent plea than that the next edition shall bear a con- 
venient Index of the poems. To all lovers of Catholic 
poetry—“ that is to say, poetry,” as Joyce himself once 
put it—the books may almost be declared indispensable. 
For they are the worthy memorial of one who was “ more 
than good poet, a good man.” 


MEMORANDUM ON NEW ENGLAND 


BY MONSIEUR D. 


LourspourG ['CAPE Breton], NOVEMBER 19, 1744. 

Boston, the capital of New England, is defended only by 
a fort situated on an island about a league from the town 
and two from the river's mouth. 

To get before the city within the range of a bucaneer’s 
musket it is absolutely necessary to subdue this fort. There 
were about a hundred soldiers in the fort when I left that 
country, including officers, gunners and men. 

The prisoner soldiers of Canso who were sent from here 
are there also but they are not in active service nor are they 
so numerous as formerly. 

There are about 50 guns of a capacity of from 12 to 36 
pounds of shot. They are awaiting 20 others which the 
King is sending them with a quantity of powder. 
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These guns are to be placed on a new and poorly con- 
structed platform which they have made this year at one 
end of the island. They have shipped them with the powder 
on a merchant vessel commanded by a man named Philips 
who left England at the beginning of last September under 
the escort of a warship of 50 guns commanded by Captain 
Durel, a native of the Isle of Jersey. ... . 

I know for certain that during all last summer they have 
had in the Fort of Boston but 37 barrels of 50 lbs. of 
powder. I believe however that towards the end of October 
they bought a hundred and fifty barrels from a vessel that 
came from Holland and carried about 500 hundred weight. 

A single ship of 70 guns brought broadside below this 
Fort would beat down all the embrasures before an hour’s 
time, even supposing that the miserable soldiers who are in 
this fort resist so long, a thing I do not believe. 

Boston is an important city because of its commerce and 
shipping. There is a good deal of silver-plate there and 
the shops are well supplied with merchandise. 

I compute that taking the vessels that are found there and 
loading them with provisions and commodities the city could 
pay more than five million francs for exemption from pillage. 
But I think there would be needed five or six ships of 50 or 
60 guns, a fireship and some special little armored boats for 
success in this undertaking; but with these preparations I 
would answer for it with my life. 

Since June [1744] the city of Boston has sent out fifteen 
privateers; they are for the most part brigs with from 10 to 
15 pieces of musketry, and when I left that country on the 
eleventh of the current month of November, there were still 
four ships in the dry dock destined for privateering which 
will carry from 20 to 26 guns, but they can not be ready 
until next spring, and workers began to be extremely rare. 

Road Island, which is the hotbed of privateers, and has 
armed twenty-three since the beginning of the war, is a 
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region very easy to take and lay under contribution. Its 
whole defense is but twelve poor guns on an island before 
the city; four frigates of 40 or 50 guns, a fireship and two 
or three little armored boats would be more than enough 
for this operation. 

A rather big contribution could be gotten from this place 
unless it was preferred to burn it as a harmful spot on ac- 
count of the number of privateers it arms which are as 
dangerous in time of peace as of war, being sort of pirate 
ships which rob at random. The entrance to this harbor 
is very easy and ships can approach within pistol shot of 
the city. 

Philadelphia, another city of the continent, is not forti- 
fied at all. It is inhabited almost entirely by Koocres 
[Quakers] who being in control of the government have 
never wished to build any fortifications. 

It is true that this city is about twenty leagues up the 
river where only frigates could go up with at most 30 guns 
but 8 of these frigates with two bombardiers and some 
small armored boats could lay the city under contribution. 

Philadelphia, at any time we would be there, could sup- 
ply 40 good ships of 100 tons, each loaded with hard-tack. 
It supplies nearly all New England and the English Islands 
of South America with victuals of all sorts. It could, not 
counting the ships and food, pay almost as large a contribu- 
tion for exemption from pillage as Boston. It has armed 
7 or 8 privateers since this war. The Koocres [Quakers] 
who are quite rich lend the money on interest for these 
armaments, but they have no interest in the privateers. 

I have never been in Philadelphia or even in the river 
of Philadelphia and what I report is only on hearsay, but I 
believe I can count on it, having taken careful information 
and from persons who knew and who had no interest in 
hiding the truth from me, and who would be charmed for 
us to be there; among others an Irish Jesuit resides there. 
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As to Boston, I know it perfectly and for Road Island 
I have been there formerly. I have been there too on this 
trip, having taken five nights to go there and visit the har- 
bor and the fortifications on the island where I have seen 12 
cannons in a very bad condition and three even without 
supports. 

Besides, a certain Simon, a native of Brest and married 
six months ago in this country, who knows this region per- 
fectly and with whom I have made a bargain for a thousand 
quarts of flour which he is to bring here [to Louisbourg] 
next April, having given him for this purpose one of the 
passports or safe-conducts which Monsieur Bigot had sent 
me, this Simon, I say, has confirmed me in the opinion 
that I had of the easiness of this undertaking. .. . 

I do not speak of New York which being a royal gov- 
ernment would be more difficult to break in on because of 
the order which is maintained there better than in other 
places where everyone is master. 

All I have said holds good only on condition that there 
is not a fleet of warships at Boston and that only the one 
I have seen idle at Antigua is destined for this place. I 
know through most trustworthy channels that the four 
governments of New England which are called Massachu- 
setts Bay, New Hampshire, Road Island and Connecticut 
have offered to the King of England 800,000 pounds of this 
country (which equals about 3,000,000 livres of France) 
if he would send them fifteen warships to take Louisbourg 
and that on their part they would supply six thousand men 
for the undertaking. 

A large part of the people in Boston firmly believe that 
their proposal will be accepted and they are so taken up 
with the idea, that to my knowledge a good many people 
have been storing up a lot of things which they think can 
be advantageously sold to the men of this fleet, such as rum, 
sucre, etc. They are expecting the fleet to come next month 
to make their preparation during the winter. 
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It is quite evident that at least the armament will not 
arrive from Old England in complete readiness, and if they 
must get help from New England in troops, this business 
will take a long time, as they are not able to coerce people 
in this country where I have seen scarcely any favorable to 
this project except the merchants and other individuals who 
deal in codfish. 

I have even heard it said many times by people of this 
sort that once masters of the Royal Island the French would 
not only no longer furnish commodities to outsiders but 
would even be obliged to get from them what they need and 
would be forced to pay the heavy tariff which prevails in 
France on this sort of merchandise when it is brought in 
from outside. 

I reckon they would have their own troubles to get in 
this country the 6000 men that were offered. . . . The diffi- 
culty which they had this summer in getting the 360 men 
to send to Port Royal, makes me believe that they made this 
proffer rather thoughtlessly. For some of these men are 
Irish Roman Catholics whom they forced to make this voy- 
age by keeping them in prison. (Collection of Manuscripts 
taken from the Archives of France, Vol. III, p. 211 and 
following.) — Translated from the French by Rev. B. 
Randolph, C. M. 


BOOK REVIEW 


A History oF THE UNITED STATES. By CEcIL CHESTERTON. 
With an Introduction by GiLBerT KerrH CHESTERTON. 
New York, George H. Doran Co. 


It is rather an imposing title, but Gilbert K. Chesterton is 
quoted on the wrapper, “ My brother who died in France, 
after fighting, I am glad to say, in the final victory that swept 
away Prussian imperialism, left behind him a little book which 
he finished at odd moments, even on the march, so intensely 
did the interest of the subject possess and pursue him.” The 
author in the Preface calls it ‘‘ The sketch of the story of a 
great people”. To a comrade, an American who joined the 
war in August, 1914, he dedicates it with a graceful quotation 
from Mrs. Browning; its gist is in the line, “ Thou hast 
fought for a stranger in the hate of a wrong not thine”’. 

Cecil Chesterton’s enthusiasm for America was the result of 
his lecturing tour here in the early months of 1915. It made 
him read voraciously our old political debates, speeches, and 
letters, but merely for pleasure. The books he used most for 
his sketch were President Wilson’s History of the United 
States, and Professor Rhodes’, which covers the period from 
1850 to 1876. Not a very thorough equipment, but his bril- 
liant memory helped him to use it to best advantage. His 
ideal was a book on our history concentrated enough to be 
read by his average fellow-countrymam. He expected Amer- 
icans to be extraordinarily interested in a foreigner’s interpre- 
tation of the facts. And extraordinary interest his book is 
sure to excite in every American reader. The style of the 
book is of course delightful. He foresaw that errors would 
creep in; they are not numerous, and though never typograph- 
ical, an intelligent American proofreader could have eliminated 
most of them, for they refer to details, and as a rule leave his 
conclusions intact. The book from beginning to end is char- 
acteristic of Cecil ‘Chesterton, and Cecil Chesterton as por- 
trayed by his more brilliant brother in the Introduction had 
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great logical acumen which no one can confuse with frigidity 
in so glowing a personality. He combined “this intellectual 
integrity with extraordinary warmth in the affections”. A 
Fabian socialist, he became an apostle of “ distribution, the 
theory that private property is proper to every private citizen ”’. 
In the year 1912, about the time he discarded socialism, he 
left the High Anglican Church for Catholicism because “ Rome 
alone could satisfy the reason”, he said. (His Anglican 
brother uses the phrases “Anglo-Catholic” and ‘‘ Roman 
Catholic”.) His co-worker for reform, Hilaire Belloc, says 
of Cecil: “ His courage was heroic. . . . He never in his life 
checked a word or an action from a consideration of personal 
caution”. It brought him into the law courts in the Marconi 
scandal. In him humanity has lost a champion. Gilbert K. 
Chesterton throws down his pen in despair with the words, 
“A portrait is impossible; as a friend he is too near to me, as 
a hero too far away”. 

His Catholicity appears in his praise of the Maryland colony 
for the establishment of freedom of worship, though it ceased 
when the revolution of 1689 brought about a government in 
England pledged not to tolerate the Catholic religion anywhere. 
A memory of his visit to Philadelphia is seen in his record 
that that city boasts of the only church in the United States in 
which ‘Catholic services have been held continually since the 
seventeenth century. 

A “hearty anti-Puritan” his brother calls him; so it is to 
be expected he will show little sympathy with the characteristic 
enactments of the New England colony. 

His seeming enthusiasm for Rousseau is a jarring note, but 
as he identifies that doctrine of government with Suarez’s it 
may easily be that he accepts only its chief claim, the necessity 
of the consent of the governed for the establishment of a just 
government. 

Under the caption, ‘‘ The Jacksonian Revolution”, in Chap- 
ter Six, he stresses Andrew Jackson’s title to the glory of 
being called the second founder of the Republic, since he had 
made the populace the supreme power in the state, which they 
exercised through the presidents of their choice now wielding 
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authority. It is obvious that Jefferson and Jackson are his 
ideals. He draws a parallel between our Mexican War and 
the England-Boer War and exhibits striking resemblances. 
His treatment of slavery, state rights and the whole matter of 
the Civil War is most moderate and reasonable. He says of 
John Brown: “ Emerson and Longfellow talked some amazing 
nonsense about him which is frequently quoted. Lincoln 
talked some excellent sense which is hardly ever quoted”. 

In connection with the events between Lincoln’s election 
and his inauguration he writes: “A very real and very prac- 
tical defect, as it seems to me, in the Constitution of the United 
States is the four months’ interval between the election of the 
President of the United States and his installation. The origin 
of the practice is obvious enough; it is a relic of the fiction of 
the Electoral College, which is supposed to be spending those 
months in searching America for the fittest man to be chief 
magistrate”. He does good service in the cause of truth by 
bringing forward the mistakes of the reconstruction period as 
a palliation of the subsequent attitude of the southern states 
toward the negro. 

The final chapter of the book is the briefest, though it covers 
the period from 1876 to the present. A want of symmetry is 
evident. Of its sixteen pages, nearly two are devoted to 
James G. Blaine as typical of the degeneration of the Repub- 
lican party after the Civil War. He even quotes a few lines 
of a campaign chant of that time. The important events are 
touched on hurriedly but luminously. The Panama Canal 
escapes mention altogether. He comments on the labor unions, 
socialism and the problem arising from the fact that the Jew, 
so largely in evidence in the American population, has proved 
throughout history to be a singularly unabsorbable person. 
The hurry of the last chapter is explained by the untoward 
conditions in which it was written. The book was begun and 
chiefly done whilst the writer was in a convalescent hospital 
after a period of military service as a private. He entered 
the army soon after his return from America in 1915. It was 
finished after he had insisted on a return to the field, where he 
finally contracted the pneumonia which proved fatal in a hos- 
pital at Boulogne-sur-mer, Dec. 6, 1918. 
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ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT 


EDWARD J. GALBALLY 


AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY, 16 DECEMBER, 1919 


Of the many topics which offer themselves as natural 
themes for the annual address to the Society, many con- 
siderations lead me to the selection of one that may seem 
somewhat trite and commonplace. For it is to be ex- 
pected that the discussion of any question in its bearings 
on our purposes as a body, and the welfare and promo- 
tion of the Society’s activities, will run through courses 
that are partly familiar. Despite that, however, it is not 
only useful but also vital for an Association like this to 
hark back from time to time to the reasons on which 
our very foundation and continuance are grounded 
And in the present conjunction of affairs, when many 
proposals are being made to revise and rewrite some of 
the chapters of European and American history in a 
fairer spirit, and when so much interest is everywhere 
manifest in gathering the authentic records and statistics 
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of recent happenings, there is ample warrant for an argu- 
ment in favor of the uses of the American Catholic His- 
torical Society. Besides the opportunities offered by 
this better time-spirit toward matters historical, there is 
something in the actual status of the Society to bid us 
pause and by reflection confirm our devotion to the ob- 
ects which the founders had in mind in organizing this 
jbody, thirty-five years ago. 


War’s New Licut on History 


Among the many changes wrought by the world war 
not the least noteworthy is the new phase it has put on 
some of the great events and figures of religious and 
political history. In this sphere of post-war renewal 
and rearrangement, the Church and its processes, which 
have been so little understood and so much misrepre- 
sented since the Protestant Reformation, seem destined 
to fare better. 

During the desperate struggle through which the 
whole civilized world has passed, there was bound to be 
a deal of serious thinking and straight speech. It was 
inevitable that when the embattled nations were rocking 
to their foundations, in a hand-to-hand grapple for their 
very existence, some parts in the structure of their 
national systems would be loosened and shattered. With 
so much at stake, there could be little time or concern 
for anything that was not vital. And the false stays or 
props, set up by artifice, should naturally be the first to 
yield under the stress, whether in the realm of politics, 
industry, education, religion or history. For men and 
governments were too busy to give their attention to 
the bolstering up of their ingeniously fashioned and cau- 
tiously guarded national theories and legends. Every 
country for reasons of race or creed has its own myths 
and partisan adaptations of history. But in the midst of 
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war's convulsive forces these did not matter. Only 
realities counted. 

On this side of the Atlantic, particularly in the days of 
our neutrality, interest was keen in tracing the causes, 
near and remote, of the conflict. Propaganda campaigns 
were launched by both parties to the war. Each was at 
pains not only to set forth whatever was favorable to its 
own side, but also to expose everything sinister that 
could be found in the history of the enemy. New and 
truer knowledge of many racial and political questions 
was garnered in those intensive months, when we made 
close touch with various problems that we had never be- 
fore tried to solve for ourselves. As a result many 
events and characters have begun to wear a different 
aspect. It is as though new sight had been vouchsafed 
to our eyes, or as though we had been carried to a better 
vantage point from which to view the picture of men and 
things, past as well as modern. 


PROTESTANT REVOLT DISCREDITED 


In this connection, not the least of the war’s strange 
mutations is that which concerns the politico-religious 
upheaval begun fn the sixteenth century. The Luther 
legend of late has lost much of its glamor. Even in the 
years before the war broke out, Lutheran committees 
were campaigning the whole Protestant world for a 
great exploitation of their hero in 1917. The most 
elaborate celebrations had been planned looking to the 
commemoration of the four-hundredth anniversary of the 
‘“‘Ninety-five Theses” with which the Father of the 
Protestant Reformation had challenged the Church in 
1517. Ever since his renunciation of Catholicity he has 
been industriously dressed up and stalked forth as one 
of the outstanding figures of all time. This fabricated 
ideal of the Reformation and its chief would have got 
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immense new glorificatfon from the fervid eloquence and 
literary outpouring on the occasion of the Lutheran 
fourth centenary, had the war not preoccupied men’s 
minds and energies and left the anniversary a dead, if 
not discredited, issue. At the best, the nations opposed 
to Germany were in no mood to belaud the countryman 
of their enemy, and the latter themselves had little 
enough inclination and less time for the business. 

The failure to hold the celebration is a triumph of 
transcendent importance for the cause of historical truth. 
What it means to an honest interpretation of religious 
movements since the revolt, it is impossible to calculate. 
Grisar’s monumental work had given the world a picture 
of the man in the habit as he lived, and Denifle and 
Paulus had painted the Luther of fact. But the non- 
Catholic world was not yet ready for the truth about 
their spiritual father and champion. The Luther of fable 
and fiction meant too much for them and their entire 
ethical and religious outlook. It had permeated the 
whole of the literature of the Northern countries of 
Europe, and the poison of its religious prejudice had 
found its way by infiltration into the writings of the 
Latin nations. It required the convulsive throes of the 
war to break up the projected celebration in honor of 
this Protestant idol and to open men’s eyes to some of 
the effects of the Reformation gospel as they worked 
themselves out in practice. As a result we are now ina 
better position to see how Luther’s exaggerated insist- 
ence on liberty of conscience and the individual’s right 
to accept or reject revealed truth devitalized the moral 
law and paved the way for the absolutism of the State, 
which can commandeer men as well as things for its own 
supreme purposes. There are no higher interests than 
the State’s interests, according to this doctrine. 

The logical outcome of Lutheran teaching is traceable 
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in all the States where Protestantism is more or less the 
religion by law or by ascendancy established. It has 
developed and expressed itself according to the genius 
of the different nations where it is dominant. Whilst in 
one country it has shown itself prominently in a militar- 
istic overlordship, in others the philosophy of the move- 
ment has expressed itself in an openly anti-Christian 
government, in godless schools, dissoluble marriage, 
spoliation of religion, usurpation of the Church’s right 
to choose and appoint her own ministers, and the rest. 
In practically every country one or more of these im- 
moralities rising out of the anti-Catholic revolution of 
the sixteenth century are found. 


REFORMATION IDOL SMASHED 


Now it is not to be expected that the Prussian parent- 
age of this religious revolt is going to be so acceptable 
as formerly to English-speaking Protestantism, even 
though during all these controversial years it has been 
busy holding the halo round the head of their ecclesias- 
tical progenitor. The apologists and publicists of Eng- 
land, and of the United States too, have lent themselves 
in the past with singular devotedness to the propagation 
of the Luther ideal in its various ramifications and im- 
plications. Look on almost every shelf of the library, 
not only in the history and religious departments, but 
also in the sections set aside for essay and story and 
philosophy and what not, and there in one form or other 
is the brand of the author of the Reformation. Round 
him and the results of the work which he began more 
volumes, it is said, have been compiled than about any 
other single man. With this great mass of books writ- 
ten in appreciation of Luther’s movement, no wonder 
men’s thoughts have been turned in sympathy toward 
it, and that they have reacted to its trend and purposes, 
which have expressed themselves mainly in opposition 
to the Church. 
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In almost every phase of this myriad applause of the 
so-called reformers and their aims there has been a hiss 
against Catholicity; nearly every praise of the Father of 
Protestantism has echoed a protest against the Church 
of Christ and its spiritual teaching and practice. All 
through these bitter centuries Catholics have been im- 
mersed in an atmosphere of prejudice on that account. 
Misunderstanding and misconstruction have watched 
always our coming and going in the midst of these un- 
friendly surroundings. Catholic belief and practices 
have been looked at askance, and the professional bigot 
has sought to question the very patriotism of our co- 
religionists. And when imprisonment for the faith 
dropped out of fashion, persecution took the form of 
denying to Catholics certain inalienable rights, educa- 
tional and political, by statute or unwritten law. In the 
minds of many, the citizen who owed spiritual allegiance 
to the Pope was not a graduate citizen at all; he was of 
a lower rank than his non-Catholic fellow. 

The Reformation spirit which in different countries, 
and not least in the United States, has set men’s minds 
in this attitude of opposition toward Catholic teaching 
and evidences is no longer the sacrosanct thing it was of 
yore. After all these decades of persecution the myth- 
ical instigator of it all stands before the bar of the world 
for the first time subject to cross-examination by the 
defendant. For men are nearer to realities in these 
days. Their minds are open to new evidence, and more 
alert to the ways of the propagandist. Already they 
have seen the collapse of the stage scenery of the six- 
teenth-century drama and the unmasking of some of its 
leading actors. And there is no great interest visible 
among its former impresarios to restore the camouflage. 
Writer and lecturer in English-speaking countries can 
find themes more to their liking than the canonization 
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of the Prussian Luther and all that this elaborated ideal 
entails of anti-Catholic conspiracy and distortion of 
history. 

In this light no one—not, at any rate, the disinter- 
ested visitor from Mars—would blame a Catholic for 
feeling a glow of satisfaction over the prospect that this 
hero-worship of the parent of Protestantism will now 
lend itself less than before as a text for American letters. 
It is one at least of the war’s by-products to be grateful 
for. And there is a new impulse in it to go on with the 
business of gathering and preserving the chronicles and 
accounts of Catholic achievements now and in the past. 
For a better expectation than ever before is thus held 
out to us of the truth getting a hearing and being 
credited. If the opportunity so offered is not availed of 
by Catholics to furnish to the world the true record and 
interpretation of their career and activities, who shall 
tell the story? 


PROTESTANT EXPLOITATION OF PILGRIM FATHERS 


It is nor a far cry from the Protestant Reformers to 
the Pilgrim Fathers. The episodes in a nation’s life are 
not separate and unrelated transactions. They are knit 
together in an organic relationship. This or that par- 
ticular incident or influence in its history sprang from or 
begot that other act or movement of its career. And it 
is the province of history to trace cause and effect in the 
series of events that make up the chronicle of a country’s 
development and its people’s progress. Now the pas- 
sengers on the Mayflower who landed at Plymouth in 
1620 were the lineal descendants and direct representa- 
tives of the Protestant revolt in England, just as were 
the Puritans who settled later at Salem and Boston. 
How persistently has their part in the colonization, de- 
velopment and civilization of America been played up by 
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the New England school of writers and their abettors 
across the sea! Observe the contrast between the extra- 
vagrant praise accorded to them and the silent treatment 
given the Maryland founders whom Leonard Calvert 
fourteen years later led out of bondage to the land of 
promise, in the good ship Ark and Dove. The ex- 
aggerated claims made in the name of the Pilgrims and 
Puritans are near explosion. Civil and religious freedom 
under these Protestant settlers of New England was a 
travesty on the name, however painstakingly it has been 
made to look like the genuine article. This is one of the 
myths of American history, a fabrication of Protestant 
and racial self-interest. For the truth’s sake no less than 
for the good name of the Church let the fair story be 
known of Maryland, the “home of sanctuary,’ under 
settlers of a more humane kind; of the guaranteeing of 
religious freedom by the New York Assembly, when in 
1683, the Catholic Governor, Thomas Dongan, secured 
the passage of the Bill of Rights; of the fine spirit of 
practical tolerance of creed and race, including the In- 
dian, in Penn’s colony. Compare the story of those 
three Middle Colonies with the Southern Colonies, al- 
ways steeped in Protestantism, and with the New Eng- 
land Colonies, which were then thoroughly animated by 
the Reformation ideals and instincts. This is increasingly 
our concern in these transitional days. And it means 
first of all that we should keep up our task of gathering 
and preserving and studying, with a view to publication, 
the authentic sources and documentary accounts of these 
beginnings of the nation’s annals, especially in so far as 
they bear on matters Catholic. We find new courage in 
the present generally changed outlook on affairs to per- 
severe with this object of the Society. 
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CATHOLIC ANCESTRAL PRIDE 


General Washington, replying to the address made to 
him by his Catholic supporters, on 15 March, 1790, said: 
“Your fellow-citizens will not forget the particular part 
you took in the accomplishment of the Government, and 
the important assistance they received from a nation in 
which the Roman Catholic faith is professed.’’ The 
Catholic contribution to the making of the nation by 
discovery, by settlement, by colonization, by evangeliza- 
tion, by education, by shedding of blood in war, by law- 
abiding lives and moral behavior—this is a story that is 
still unwritten. Notwithstanding Washington’s aver- 
ment that our fellow-citizens will not forget the par- 
ticular part Catholics have had in the development of the 
New World, there is serious danger of the achievements 
of our ancestors in the faith passing into oblivion unless 
we ourselves know the facts and treasure them. Catho- 
lics had to wait for a Catholic encyclopedia, but at length 
men of intellectual vision and enterprise splendidly filled’ 
that gap on our library shelves. There is still a space 
to be occupied in the department of history. Some day 
the world must get this series of volumes on Catholic 
men and movements in the making of America. Mean- 
time it is part of the mission of the Catholic Historical 
Society to keep alive the spirit of historical research and 
spread wider and wider the sense of appreciation of this 
purpose of the Society. 

To be a partner in an agency so praiseworthy and im- 
portant should appeal to the Catholic who reflects. It 
touches a sentiment that has been aptly called ‘‘ Catholic 
ancestral pride’. We are the natural inheritors of the 
historical heirlooms of our forefathers in the faith, just 
as we are the trustees of this legacy for those who shall 
follow. Because of the causal unity that links past to 
present history and present to future history, the present 
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generation is simply carrying on according to its meas- 
ure and opportunities the movements begun aforetime, 
and so the children now in our schools will in their way 
and according to their particular capacity proceed from 
where we leave off. Under this aspect of the continuity 
of national history our obligation toward the preserva- 
tion and publication of Catholic records becomes plain. 
Of its nature it is a service that looks to the publicity 
and permanence that are better gained by corporate than 
by individual action. A Society like this, as the logical 
centre of the work, has every reason to expect that the 
public-spirited Catholic will associate himself with its 
agency. 
LARGER MEMBERSHIP 

To-day, therefore, even more than in 1884, when the 
Society was established, the obligation of gathering and 
keeping intact the history of our past and present Cath- 
olic life presses. The men of the older generation to 
whose foresight and courage we owe our beginning, had 
not the strong incentives toward the formation of this 
Society that are urging us to persevere with the move- 
ment. In a very true sense they had the instinct of 
pioneers who made a clearing and prepared the ground. 
They not only blazed the way but organized this asso- 
ciation as a functioning body, equipped it with the neces- 
sary apparatus for its operations, and housed it for its 
career. At the outset they imparted their spirit to the 
men and women whom they enlisted as members, and 
the work prospered. With the lapse of years, the ranks 
of the founders and their earlier associates are growing 
sadly thin. Filial piety has already prompted many of 
their offspring to take the place of their elders, and 
others doubtless will follow the lead of the same family 
spirit, so that this Catholic movement may be forwarded 
and extended according to the plan and the efforts of 
the older generation. 
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Another note of kinship is heard here in this argument 
of the uses and promotion of the American Catholic His- 
torical Society of Philadelphia. Every Philadelphia 
Catholic especially should be interested in seeing its 
work prosper. Although its membership has been re- 
cruited from all parts of the United States, the great 
body of the enrollment has been furnished by its home 
city and State. It was organized by Philadelphians in 
this City of Brotherly Love, where so many another 
Catholic enterprise of national scope and influence has 
originated and flourished. It enjoys the distinction of 
being the first Catholic historical society in the United 
States, and it has welcomed each of its six sister associ- 
ations that have since been established for the same ends 
in as many other dioceses. I say it in no boastful spirit, 
but simply as recording a fact, when I state that the 
American Catholic Historical Society is the only associ- 
ation of its kind that owns its own home. Therein it 
has a large and invaluable collection of Catholic Amer- 
icana. These volumes and manuscripts are accessible 
every day to those who wish to visit the library rooms 
and consult them. In the reading room practically all 
of our Catholic periodical publications are available for 
reference. Besides this, the Society publishes a quarterly 
historical magazine, which is now completing its thirtieth 
volume. The Catholics of Philadelphia may well be en- 
titled not only to pride themselves on this showing, but 
also to ask themselves if they have not a stake in helping 
the growth and prosperity of the work by becoming 
members of the Society. Many will doubtless be 
prompted to answer at once in the affirmative, if their 
friends among the present membership of the Society 
will extend the invitation. With a larger membership 
there could be a great development of the Society’s 
activities and usefulness. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF MANAGERS OF THE 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
DECEMBER, 1919 


Since the annual meeting of the American Catholic 
Historical Society last December, your Board of Man- 
agers has endeavored to resume various activities which 
in some measure were suspended during the war. The 
Board is gratified at the success which has met its efforts 
to increase its membership, which means an increase not 
only in its activities and revenues, but also in its field of 

usefulness; to add to its important collections of books 
and articles that are of much historic value; to gather 
and preserve original documents relating to the western 
Continent and the work of Catholics and Catholicity in 
this New World from the time of Columbus’s great voy- 
age of discovery; and to the fostering of a greater zeal 
among Catholics of this nation for assembling everything 
that bears in any way on the earlier as well as the later 
history of the Americas. 

The Board of Managers has sought to establish work- 
ing and mutually helpful relations with the Catholic 
Historical Societies of the country, and is pleased to say 
that never before has there been a more earnest desire 
among Catholics for information upon the part the 
Church has taken in making the Americas the world 
power they now are. 

As one of the pioneer Catholic Historical Societies of 
the nation, your association must be credited with having 
begun a missionary work that will prove of the first im- 
portance in the years to come. 
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The Board of Managers should like to summarize the 
achievements of the Committee on Library and Cabinet 
in the matter of augmenting the possessions of the 
Society, but it must content itself with the statement 
that this Committee, Dr. John F. Roderer, Dr. Lawrence 
F. Flick, Dr. Joseph Walsh, the Rev. Francis P. Sieg- 
fried, Mr. A. A. Hirst, and Mr. Edward J. du Mee, have 
been instrumental in the Society’s acquiring books and 
relics of untold historical value. 

This committee has also supervised a work that was 
long in abeyance, the arranging and cataloguing of 
books and pamphlets on the floors of the upper rooms, 
and the sorting and classifying of the material in the 
cellar. Included in this mass of material that has long 
been in chaos, are several thousand copies of the 
Recorps, which have been arranged in serial numbers, 
Many of these surplus copies will be sent to societies 
and individuals who may be interested in such a publica- 
tion, or whose interest may thereby be aroused in the 
Society’s work. An experiment in this sort of mission- 
ary agency has already been made. 

The Recorps, under the editorship of the Rev. 
Thomas C. Brennan, have contained during the year 
Igig inany original papers of the highest merit, together 
with interesting instalments of the D’Orlic-Rodrique 
letters and papers, compiled by Miss Jane Campbell ; 
two scholarly articles on Stephen Girard and the legend 
of his dying hours, by the Right Rev. Monsignor H. T. 
Henry, LL. D.; and a series of papers on the work of 
the Sisters during the epidemic of influenza, October, 
1018; by the Revel, -E, Tourscher, O. S. A. Father 
Tourscher’s papers, which appeared in the REcoRDs in 
the March, June, and September numbers, have been re- 
printed in a pamphlet of 114 pages, for distribution 
among the Sisters whose work of charity in the epidemic 
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form another monument to the zeal and self-denial and 
heroism of these saintly women. The papers were based 
on reports of personal experiences of the Sisters and 
were contributed by request of the compiler. 

The Publication Committee has devoted much time to 
the business side of the REcoRDS, with most commend- 
able results. New advertisements obtained through the 
efforts of the Committee pay a considerable part of the 
expense of publication. The cost of printing the Quar- 
terly will be increased fully fifty per cent. under a new 
contract, operative with the ensuing number. This is 
necessitated by the increase in wages, price of paper, etc. 

The Board had long felt the need of installing elec- 
tricity in place of gas as an illuminant in the Society’s 
building and is pleased to report that the change has 
been made. The expense of wiring and equipment is 
less than $400, as much of the wiring and many fixtures 
put in years ago, but never used, were found to be in 
good condition. The change ensures greater safety to 
the Society’s property and possessions. 

During the war the social activities of the Society 
suffered a lapse, and the present year shows few such 
events. While small in number, the events were of an 
important character. The first was the May Festival, 
which took the form of a concert and reception held in 
the Ball Room of the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, on Mon- 
day, May 26. The program comprised a motet concert 
_ by the Catholic Choral Club of Philadelphia, under the 
direction of Mr. Nicola A. Montani, assisted by St. 
John’s choristers, Mrs. Catharine Sherwood Montani, 
soprano; Mr. John P. Weber, tenor. The accompanists 
were Miss Katherine C. O’Donnell, Miss Emma C. 
Steeble, Miss Mary V. Chambers, and Mr. Albert J. 
Dooner. Members of St. Francis Juniors Aid acted as 
ushers and gave a military drill. The Board of Man- 
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agers on behalf of the Society expresses its gratitude to 
those who assisted in this splendid festival. The hand- 
some handbook of the Festival included a history of the 
Historical Society, libretto of the concert, a list of box- 
holders, list of committees, and the program in detail. 

Upon invitation of the Board of Managers, Mr. 
Walter George Smith gave a lecture in the Society’s 
Hall, on the evening of November 17, on conditions in 
Armenia. Mr. Smith was in Armenia on relief work for 
several months and his description of the country and 
its needs were informative and heart-stirring. Armenia, 
long a prey of the Turks, suffered during the war as few 
other countries suffered. The word pictures drawn by 
Mr. Smith were graphic and startling. 

An illustrated lecture on Old English Christmas Carols 
was given in the Society’s Hall, December 12, by Miss 
Jane Campbell. The carols, which were discussed by 
Miss Campbell, were sung by a number of ladies, includ- 
ing Miss Caryl Shermer Perot, Miss Catharine Baleria, 
Miss Mary R. Fay, and Mrs. J. Beale. 


New MEMBERS. 


The following were elected to membership during the 
year: 


Mr. John A. Cleary, Mr. John McAteer, 
Mr. Thos. H. Cullihan, Mrs. J. M. Gallagher, 
Mr. Thomas J. Norris, Mr. Joseph McGarrity, 
Rev. James C. Devers, Mr. Thomas Welsh, 

Miss Catharine C. McDon- Mr. John P. Andeck, 
ough, Major Robert W. King, 
Rev. John E. McCann, Archbishop Ryan Catholic 

Rev. James Paul Sullivan, Association, 
Mr. Joseph Mallon, St. Michael’s Literary In- 
Mr. John C. O'Callaghan, stitute, 


Mr. P.-J. Conway, Mr. Bernard Dibble, 
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Mr. John J. Laffey, 
Mr. Nicola A. Montani, 


Rev. Elder Mullan, S. J. 


DEATHS. 


Deaths during the year were: 


Mr. W. A. Amberg, Chicago, 

Mr. Francis A. Cunningham, 
a former president of the 
Society, 

Mr. Thomas B. Fitzpatrick, 
Boston. 

Mr. M. A. Freriey, 

Mr. Joseph Frey, New York, 

Mr. William Gorman, 

Mr. Frank Hardart, 

Mr. James Hoban, Wash- 
ington, 

Mr. John P. Hopkins, Chi- 
cago, 

Mr. John A. Kelly, 


Right Rev. Monsignor, 
A. A. Lambing, 

Rev. M. J. McCabe, 

Mr. W. J. McHugh, 

Rev. John F. McQuade, 

Mr. Daniel H. Mahony, 

Mr. Joseph I. Meany, 

Mr. John S. O’Connell, 

Mr. W. J. Rourke, 

Rev. Fred. M. Schneider, 
Brooklyn, 

Mrs. A. E. Sinnott, 

Miss Mary E. Sinnott, 

Mr. Hugh McCaffrey. 


The Board of Managers has been presided over during 
the year by Mr. Edward J. Galbally, President of the 
Society, who has given his attention to every detail of 
the Society's work, and who has been a tactful guide to 
the members in all their Jabors for the welfare of the or- 
ganization. That the Society and the Board will have 
the continued services of Mr. Galbally as executive dur- 
ing 1920 is a matter for congratulation. 


P. A. KInSLEY, Secretary. 
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OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY. FOR THE YEAR 
1920. 


Prestdent—Mr. Epwarp J. GALBALLY. 
Vice-Prestdent—Tue Rev. Joun E. Fioop. 
Recording Secretary—Mr. P. A. KINSLEY. 
Corresponding Secretary—Miss JANE CAMPBELL. 
Treasurer—Mr. IGnatius J. DOHAN. 


BOARD OF MANAGERS. 


The Rev. Francis P. Siegfried. 
The Rev. Francis E. Tourscher, O. S. A. 
Mr. James M. Willcox. 

Dr. Lawrence F. Flick. 

The Rev. Benedict Guldner, S. J. 
Mr. Daniel C. Donoghue. 

Dr. John F. Roderer. 

The Rev. B. Randolph, C. M. 
Mr. John F. Skelly. 

Mr. Joseph G. Magee. 

Mrs. W. J. Doyle. 


Honorary MEMBERS OF THE BOARD. 


(£x-Presidents of the Society.) 


The Very Rev. Thomas Cooke Middleton, D. D., O. S. A. 
The Right Rev. Monsignor H. T. Henry, Litt. D., LL. D. 
Mr. Walter George Smith. ¢ 

Mr. Samuel Castner, Jr. 

The Right Rev. Monsignor H. T. Drumgoole, D.D., LL. D. 
Mr. William V. McGrath, Jr. 

The Right Rev. Philip R. McDevitt, D. D. 

The Rev. William J. Lallou. 
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COMMITTEES. 


Committee on Library and Cabinet. 
Dr. John F. Roderer, Chairman. 
Dr. Lawrence F. Flick. 
The Rev. F. P. Siegfried. 
Mr. Anthony A. Hirst. 
Dr. Joseph Walsh. 
Mr. Samuel Castner, Jr. 


Committee on Historical Research. 
The Rev. B. Randolph, C. M., Chairman. 
The Rev. Benedict Guldner, S. J. 
AhesRevalrancis deb att, Ge Sore 
Miss Jane Campbell. 
Miss Elizabeth S. Kite. 
Mr. P. A. Kinsley. 
tele) Grin. 
Mr. John J. Sullivan. 
cne hey. io bel ourscher,) Ogio.oAn. 
Mrs. Honor Walsh. 


Committee on Finance. 
Mr. John F. Skelly, Chatrman. 
Mr. William I. Shields. 
Mr. Thomas H. Cullinan. 


Commuttee on Publication. 
Mr. Joseph G. Magee, Chazrman. 
Mr. John A. Gallagher. 
Mr. Albert J. Dooner. 


Committee on Hall 
Mrs. W. J. Doyle, Chairman. 
Mrs. Ignatius J. Dohan. 
Mrs. John J. McKenna. 
Mrs. Pembroke D. Harton. 
Mrs. S. J. Hickey. 
Mrs. John Carroll Sheahan. 
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Trustees of Research and Publication Endowment Fund. 


Mr. J. Percy Keating, Chatrman. 
Mr. John J. Sullivan, Secretary. 
Mr. Franklin S. Horn. 

Mr. John W. Speckman. 


TREASURER’S STATEMENT 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING NOVEMBER 30, IQTQ. 


RECEIPTS, 
Dues. fromvactive members =: . 2.20) a. see $2102.00 
Dues trom life member: 1. oo 238 50.00 
$2152.00 
STDSCHD TIONS TOMRECORDS Sho a ase see eee $565.05 
Advertisements-in RECORDS ............<:. 309.00 
Sale of ‘Recorps and Researches .......... 322.48 
Refumdwod, POStagei src oa wacde scissors 12.98 
$1209.51 
Sale of duplicate book and magazine ............. . 4.10 
B pombe Tayo Cherestat ews ee ase oo orem te ec reer er 47.59 
Subscriptions, to. Binds’ Pundit qos <. erases oe 20,00 
Subscriptions to Endowment Fund ................ 10,00 
Interest on bonds, Endowment Fund .............. 190.00 
Interest on bonds, Life Membership Fund ......... 45.00 
Proceedsrakyconcertwid vars sera. folate, ic 'alaratsstsrorete ene 2409.14 
Interest on deposit, General Fund ................. 18.76 
Life Membership Fund ........ 15.45 
jDpaVsoyrparicvakn MalbheVel ohn ooeyg uid OEE 20.83 
Transfer from Memorial Care Fund .............. 199.69 
$6342.07 
BalancesDecepiberi i, tO0S i. 1.strts oa to ais 2 114.43 
$6456.50 
IEXPENSES, . 
Committee on Hall: 
Interest on mottgage -.... 0... <i. $171.50 
IWidtiGie=reriten h necete tr cecherdtaedenctrentiat 14.92 
CAMA oon si ohegh Pera uraene et eats ce Mere a 344.00 
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Builds ishel vies ce ya ne eee eee 74.00 
Electric lighting, opening street, 
meter, inspector's fee ........... 69.66 
Repairs Sohne: acaisectes alade soar ee 49.91 
Heater service and cleaning, etc. .. 257.8 
$994.08 
Commuttee on Library: 
Books andamacaziticse.-aecere =e $87.52 
Cards anducatd boatdieecs neater 6.64 
Binding newspapers and magazines. 144.00 
$238.16 
Committee on Publication: 
Printing 4 nos. REcorDS ...... ..-- $988.83 
WitapperSarstets eae ele nee aloe anence 11.33 
PAWN and Epostageme se es ee 39.04 
AGVErusin Car CORDSae mann ee eee 15.00 
Commissions on advertising ...... 70.22 
$1124.42 
Secretary: 
Postage, printing, stationery ...... $303.41 
‘Lelephone service 22-522... 2222404. 46.55 
Dues, Federation of Hist. Soc. .... 2,00 
Rentuotetypewliteraemnre reece 9.00 
Salaniess LibtahiaiesemOsee sees 500.00 
IGlerkcur eects aac ee Meee 1295.00 
Boy, of.<5 spree eee eee 74.00 
Expenses orion cert s-saeneeane ae 807.75 
Donation to Catholic Choral Soc... 100.00 
$3227.71 


SS, SSS 


Transfer to Life Membership Fund ......... 


Balance in General Fund, Nov. 30, 1919 


Lire MemBersuipe Funp, 


Seem mee ee meee ee seeeresneerenn 


MemoriaL Care Funp. 


On deposit in Beneficial Saving Fund 


$1650.00 


$4095.50 


$462.05 


CARDINAL MERCIER’S UNCLE—MGR. ADRIAN 
J. CROQUET 


The universally acclaimed visit of Cardinal Mercier to 
our country brought repeatedly to the front the name of 
his illustrious uncle, Monsignor Adrian J. Croquet, famed 
through all the Northwest for his missionary activity among 
the Indians. It was a source of keen regret to the Cardinal 
that the limited time at his disposal would not permit him 
to pay a visit to the scenes of his uncle’s apostolic labors in 
far-off Oregon. And Portland would have risen to the 
distinguished visitor with heart afire. 

But who was this missionary Croquet? The Cardinal’s 
uncle, only, or something more? The daily newspapers 
could spare him but a line; recourse to Catholic publica- 
tions yielded scant results. A dim trace appears on page 
792, volume XIII of the Catholic Encyclopedia: “ Up to 
1875 governmental provisions for moral or educational 
betterment [among the Coast Tribe Indians] was either 
lacking or entirely inadequate, and the only light in the 
darkness was afforded by the visits at long intervals of the 
devoted pioneer missionary, Father A. J. Croquette [sic]. 
of the neighboring Grande Ronde Reservation, who con- 
tinued his ministry to both reservations for a period of 
nearly forty years.” Further explorations among back 
numbers of Catholic periodicals reveal nothing, but Rev. 
Edwin V. O’Hara’s helpful volume, Pioneer Catholic His- 
tory of Oregon, pp. 203-4, furnishes a brief notice of our 
missionary. 

Every one is familiar with Chesterton’s fanciful conceit 
of the “ English yachtsman who slightly miscalculated his 
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course and discovered England under the impression that 
it was a new island in the South Seas.” There are many 
such yachtsmen. The present writer, after casting about 
from one periodical to another, returned empty-handed to 
his hearth, took up the familiar RECORDS OF THE AMERICAN 
CatuHotic HistoricaL Socrety, and there, staring him in 
the face (Vols. XVI-XVII) was an elaborate study of the 
career of Father Croquet by Rev. J. Van der Heyden of 
Louvain, Belgium. The biography runs in serial sequence © 
through the two volumes covering the years 1905-1906: 
embraces 126 pages, and is prefaced with a striking por- 
trait of the missionary. It is an absorbing tale, solidly his- 
torical, yet suffused with the romantic aroma of the forest 
and the Indian trail. For those who are not fortunate 
enough to have access to the full story, we offer here a con- 
densed version, which, jejune though it must be, will still 
embody the leading ideas of Father Van der Heyden’s ad- 
mirable narrative. 

“Monsignor Adrian J. Croquet (to quote from the 
original) was the seventh in order of departure of the 
apostolic men whom the American College of Louvain, Bel- 
gitum, sent to the missions of the United States. His long 
apostolic career and the hardships which it entailed through- 
out, his signal piety and disinterested charity, entitle him 
to special recognition in the annals of American Catholic 
history.” 

Adrian J. Croquet was born at Braine-l’ Alleud, near the 
battlefield of Waterloo, on March 12, 1818. After a pre- 
paratory education in his native town, he entered the Petite 
Séminaire at Mechlin, where he gained the highest honors 
in the course of philosophy. Most interesting is the de- 
scription by his biographer, Father Van der Heyden, of 
the youthful philosopher’s return as “ first of the first’ to 
his native village, which was en féte for the occasion and 
accorded him the honors of a triumph. 
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Ordination to the priesthood followed in September, 
1844. Subsequently he gained the degree of S.T.B. after a 
post-graduate course of two years at Louvain University. 
A longing for the active work of the ministry now seized 
him, and after a short stay at Basse-Wavre as a professor 
of the Petite Séminaire, he was, at his own request, ap- 
pointed assistant pastor in the church of his native town. 
An outstanding feature of his work in this field was his 
devotion to the poor. Twelve years’ service as assistant 
brought near to hand the day of his elevation to the office 
of pastor. Divine Providence, however, had nobler de- 
signs in view. 

It was at this time that the Bishops of the United States 
made an appeal for missionary priests through the Rector 
of the recently formed American College of Louvain. The 
prospective pastor at once renounced preferment in his 
native land, tore himself loose from all the ties that bound 
him to home and country, and knocked at the door of the 
American College, Rue de Namur, Louvain. After a few 
months of prayer and preparation, with special attention to 
English, he set sail at Ostend for New York, via London 
and Liverpool, on Aug. 25, 1859, in the company of Canon 
Chapelle, later Archbishop of New Orleans, and the Canon’s 
nephew. 

September 19 found the ship in New York harbor. Pres- 
ent to meet the vessel were Archbishop Blanchet and a 
goodly number of Canadian priests and religious, bound, 
like Father ‘Croquet, for the missions of far-away Oregon. 
In company with the Archbishop, five priests and seven 
religious, Father Croquet sailed for Panama, and from 
there to San Francisco, thence to Oregon, arriving at Ore- 
gon City Oct. 21, 1859. 

The first year of his stay was spent at Oregon City, where 
he resided with his Archbishop, Most Reverend F. N. Blan- 
chet, the first evangelizer of Oregon. Several excursions 
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made at this period to neighboring Indian missions discov- 
ered his true vocation. His letters to friends at the Amer- 
ican College illuminate his motives and aspirations, and we 
regret that we cannot quote at length from these and many 
other letters reproduced by Father Van der Heyden—they 
contribute to the narrative its most intimate and compelling 
charm. 

After the year spent at Oregon City, Father Croquet 
transferred his residence to the Grandronde Indian Reser- 
vation, Yamhill County, Oregon, and this new home was 
destined to be the scene of his labors for two score years. 

In 1865 we find Archbishop Blanchet writing to his 
nephew that Father Croquet was a model of apostolic zeal 
and priestly activity, and that he was making more converts 
in his two Indian missions at Grandronde and Siletz than 
all the other Oregon missionaries combined. The succes- 
sors of Archbishop Blanchet indorsed this high estimate: 
- Archbishop Gross spoke of our missionary as a Saint, and 
requested Pope Leo XIII to make him a Domestic Prelate; 
Archbishop Christie wrote in 1904: “ By his simple manner 
and apostolic charity, Father Croquet’s work among our 
Indians was crowned with splendid success.” These senti- 
ments were shared by all, priests and people, Catholics, 
Protestants, and infidels. All united in designating this 
missionary as “ the saintly priest of Oregon ”’. 

The difficulties that beset Father Croquet may well be 
imagined. He was hampered by lack of funds for his 
churches and schools, and still more by the need of co- 
operation. Missionaries were all too scarce; teachers were 
unavailable; fellow-priests had all they could do to preserve 
the whites in the faith. Worse still, there was active oppo- 
sition from without the fold. In 1870 a certain Mr. Brunot, 
a special Indian agent, acting in the interests of a Metho- 
dist cabal, stirred up some trouble for a while. These sec- 
taries were goaded into irritation by the sight of a Catholic 
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school for boys being erected on the reservation. Fifty 
pupils were enrolled under a lay teacher. Later, in 1874. 
three Sisters came from Portland and took charge of the 
two schools, a new one for girls having meanwhile been 
founded. The flare of bigotry soon died down with the 
arrival of a new agent, Mr. Sinnott, a Catholic, who made 
things pleasant during his tenure of fourteen years. In 
general, however, Father Croquet found the Protestants in 
his district very liberal and hospitable. 

Some idea of the austerities practiced by this saintly 
apostle to the Indians may be gained from the following 
well-authenticated incident : 

“On one occasion Father Malo and Father White went 
to the Grandronde to pay him a visit. Arriving at the house 
late in the evening, they saw by the light of the candle that 
glimmered within that the good Father was at his supper. 
As he had nothing but a single bowl before him on the 
table, the visitors stopped, wondering what the supper con- 
sisted of. They could not make out, and they were about 


to rap, when the master of the house, who had probably © 


noticed the shadow outside, quickly hid away the bowl 
under the corner of his mattress. The visitors’ curiosity 
was the more aroused by this proceeding; so they walked 
in with the resolve to unravel the mystery. Father Croquet 
unwittingly furnished them the occasion to do so; for, after 
the usual salutations and a flood of polite excuses at the 
scantiness of his larder, he begged to be allowed to go over 
to the Agent’s house in order to procure something palat- 
able for his unexpected guests to eat. They said that they 
were quite willing he should go; and in his absence they 
took out the hidden bowl and found it to contain some flour 
and cold water mixed together. They then searched the 
house and found no other article of food but the sacks of 
flour that had supplied this dish. When their host returned 
with an ample provision of eatables from the Agent’s house, 
ke was dumbfounded at the discovery made by his friends.” 
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Other examples might be presented to illustrate the morti- 
fied life of Father Croquet, but we are sure that one is 
sufficient. His humility, too, was a beautiful trait. He 
could never be induced to speak of himself or of his work. 
Two things alone would start him talking: an attack on the 
character of his beloved Indians, or the airing of an un- 
sound theological opinion by a confrére, out of sheer mis- 
chief. It was recognized by his fellow-priests that this 
rudely-clad missionary was withal a learned man, well 
versed in Scripture and theology. 

Several years of financial difficulties now descended upon 
the zealous apostle. He who lived in a shanty with no fur- 
niture other than an old table and a broken chair recognized 
that he was compelled to provide better living accommoda- 
tions for the devoted Sisters and their Indian boarders. He 
appealed for aid to his Archbishop, and received all that the 
superior of a struggling diocese could manage to borrow 
for him — 200 dollars. He then turned to his American 
and Belgian friends. The latter especially responded in 
most generous fashion, giving of their poverty rather than 
of their means. Two benefactors deserve special mention: 
Father S. Goens, a former colleague in Oregon, then Vice- 
Rector of the American College, Louvain, and Bishop Du- 
mont of Tournai, Father Goens’ predecessor at the College. 
The kind-hearted Bishop saved the Grandronde Mission in 
1878 by paying its debts. Aid from Belgium continued to 
find its way Oregonwards for the next two years. At the 
present day, when Father Croquet’s uncle has just made his 
personal appeal to America’s generosity on behalf of his 
stricken land, it may be well to remember this passage from 
a letter of Father Croquet to Father Goens, dated Jan. 31, 
1880. “You have added another claim to my gratitude. 
Had I not had my Belgium friends to stand by me, Oregon 
would not have saved me from bankruptcy; for wherever 
there is question of Indians it is not to the people here one 
need look for support.” 
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Twenty years or more had now elapsed since the “ Saint 
of Oregon” took up his burden at the Grandronde. What 
practical results, if any, could be shown? For answer we 
point to the testimony of an eminent officer, General O. O. 
Howard, U.S. Army, who visited the mission in 1876 and 
appraised its worth in an article contributed to the Chicago 
Advance, a Congregationalist Church publication. The 
General is liberal with his praise for the constructive energy 
of Father Croquet, as-displayed in the marked progress, 
spiritual and material of the priest's Indian wards, and he 
warns his Protestant brethren not to be outdone by “ these 
good and faithful servants of the Lord.” 

The trying nature of the work of teaching in the wilder- 
ness led to several changes in the staff of the Sisters, until 
at length, in 1882, the Benedictine nuns went to the Grand- 
ronde and stayed faithfully to the end in 1898. These 
Sisters, who knew our missionary so intimately, are con- 
vinced that God worked miracles at Father Croquet’s soli- 
citation, during his lifetime. The zealous priest, now aging, 
would drag his weary frame through the dense forests and 
cross swollen streams at the risk of his life, in order to 
reach the sick or needy. Several instances are recorded of 
apparently miraculous assistance in crossing impassable 
streams while en route to minister to the dying. 

Of the otherwise uneventful sixteen years from 1882 to 
1808 three things stand out: 

First, the dedication of a new church, built by Father 
Croquet, aided by Major Sinnott and the Indians. The 
edifice, 80 feet by 30, and a credit to the builders, was 
opened April 1, 1883, with a Pontifical Mass celebrated by 
Archbishop Seghers. It was a gala day for the Indians and 
they danced with joy like gleeful children at the waving of 
banners and the booming of cannon. The Archbishop 
preached at the Mass, both in English and Indian. The 
modern pastor will vote Father Croquet a poor business 
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man: we are told that he forgot to take up a collection at 
the dedication of his church. 

Another event of unusual interest took place in 188g. 
This was Father Croquet’s first vacation in thirty years. 
His relatives in Belgium had for years been insisting that 
he pay a visit to his old home, and his superior, Archbishop 
Gross, pressed him to make the trip, offering at the same 
time to help defray the cost. An ardent desire on the aged 
priest’s part to visit Our Lady’s sanctuary at Lourdes was 
an additional incentive that spurred him on to undertake the 
long journey. He left Oregon early in July, 1889. Mon- 
signor (now Cardinal) Mercier met him at Antwerp, and 
after a few weeks spent at home, accompanied him to 
Lourdes. Thereupon, despite the entreaties of his kins- 
folk, the septuagenarian set his face resolutely towards the 
West once more, and by the end of October he was back 
again with his delighted Indian flock. 

Next came the golden jubilee, with the inevitable honors. 
Archbishop Gross applied to Pope Leo for a monsignorship 
for Father Croquet and the request was granted, April 18, 
1894. The news leaked out and reached the missionary, 
who protested strenuously, but to no effect. He capitulated 
finally when the matter was presented to him as one that 
involved the virtue of obedience. 

The new Monsignor was invested by his Archbishop in 
the Portland Cathedral, on September 20th. Rt. Rev. 
Bishop J. B. Brondel of Helena preached at the Mass. 
There were present in the sanctuary Bishop Jiinger of Nes- 
qually and twenty-five priests of Oregon City, Nesqually, 
and Helena dioceses. After the ceremony a banquet was 
held at Hotel Portland, the toastmaster being Rev. E. J. 
O’Dea, now Bishop of Seattle. The investiture attracted 
wide attention, as Monsignor Croquet was the first priest 
west of the Missouri River to be honored with the Domestic 
Prelacy. Aware of this, the Portland newspapers sent their 
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cleverest reporters to interview the new Monsignor, but 
their efforts met with defeat. He refused to talk of him- 
self, and the papers were perforce content with a tribute to 
his modest reticence. The day following the ceremony of 
investiture this humble prelate eluded the staying hands of 
his admirers and made his way back to the reservation, still 
aflame with missionary zeal. 

Four years more among his bronzed children and then 
the end. His relatives, now that he had reached his eight- 
ieth year, begged him to return to Belgium, and his Arch- 
bishop, realizing that the aged priest needed proper care, 
seconded their solicitations. The missionary accepted the 
situation and wrote to his “dear nephew Désiré” for 
ocean fare. 

The final leave-taking was exceedingly touching. The 
Indian men kept an all-night vigil with their shepherd, who 
sat up the entire night, holding converse and distributing to 
his charges his few personal belongings as mementos. The 
undemonstrative braves could not hide their tears, while the 
squaws broke out at intervals into the subdued wailing that 
marks the dirge of the Indian. After Mass the final fare- 
well was spoken; then the trip to Portland, where the clergy 
bade good-bye to their fellow-priest and put him on board 
the train for New York, Sept. 16, 1898. From here he 
sailed for Antwerp, almost 39 years to a day since he first 
landed in America. 

The closing chapter may be briefly told. The final four 
years of life in his fatherland were divided between resi- 
dence with Monsignor Mercier at Louvain and Dr. Léon 
Mercier at Brussels, and finally with his sister at Braine- 
VAlleud. Aug. 8, 1902, brought the end. He was buried 
from the church that witnessed his baptism, first Commu- 
nion, first Mass, and first priestly labors. The funeral was 
simple. After a brief but eloquent eulogy by Abbé Renard 
the burial rites were performed in the cemetery of his 
native town of Braine-l’Alleud. 
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In an epilogue, Father Van der Heyden concludes his 
story of a remarkable man with illustrations of the “ vir- 
tues of evangelical poverty, charity, humility, self-abnega- 
tion and mortification, which this model priest and mission- 
ary practiced quietly and unostentatiously in a way that 
elicited more than once the reflection: Deus mirabilis in 
sanctis suis.” 

Is rt any wonder that Cardinal Mercier, on his American 
tour, cast many a wistful glance towards the remote forests 
of the Northwest, where his uncle had so richly earned the 
title of “ The Saint of Oregon”? 

ier OL +s 


FATHER L. CONRARDY, LEPER MISSIONARY IN 
HAWAII AND CHINA 


BY REV. J. VAN DER HEYDEN, LOUVAIN 


Father L. Conrardy, who died in China August 26, 1914, 
had a checkered career, but a very useful one withal. Being 
of a roaming disposition, he was now here, now there, per- 
petually on the lookout for harder mission work than that 
which had fallen to his lot; and no sooner had he found 
what he yearned for, but he threw himself heart and soul 
into the task, worked the field for all it was worth until it 
began to show fruit and to give promise of lighter tilling. 
Then he turned it over to. a younger man and went abroad, 
seeking a chance for another clearing. 

He was a son of historic Liége, which, if well known of 
old, is assuredly still better known now the world over for 
having withstood the first onslaught of the German invading 
army that laid waste little Belgium and made it a martyr 
among the nations, as Father Conrardy was a willing martyr 
among the alumni of the American College of Louvain. 
He was ordained to the priesthood for his native diocese in 
1867, was for four years an assistant at Stavelot, and, feel- 
ing pursued with an unquenchable longing for a broader 
and more adventurous field of labor, he went to India in 
1871. There the climate as well as an exuberant zeal, which 
stopped at no consideration of health, played havoc with his 
_ constitution, strong as it was, laid him low and brought him 
back to Belgium. Whilst he was recuperating, friends 
turned his attention to the American missions. They did 
not appeal to him at first, because he considered them too 
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tame; but after a time he allowed himself to be convinced 
by tales of the adventures of missionaries of the Far West— 
of Oregon, Washington, Utah, Nevada, Montana — who 
directed him to seek the advice of the experienced mission- 
ary then conducting the affairs of the Louvain American 
College, Father Pulsers. He took him in tow for a short 
time and then sent him off to Oregon. There, in various 
places, he spent some thirteen years, restless, moving, never 
so happy as when he could gallop the sage-brush desert in 
quest of the sheep of the fold scattered about in widely 
distant camps and settlements. He tired and pined at the 
quiet and ordinary routine parish work: it was too easy, 
too commonplace for his broad heart that longed to tread 
the path of the selected few and disdained to walk the broad 
highway of the multitude. No wonder that the tale of 
Father Damien, a countryman devoting himself single- 
handed to the Leper colony of Molokai, fired his heart with 
a desire for emulation. He wrote offering his assistance to 
the humble leper hero. The latter, fearing perhaps a pass- 
ing infatuation, advised him to wait, until called for. He 
waited; but wrote again and again, not to be forgotten: he 
was not, for in 1888 he received the laconic appeal : “Come 
soon; come to my assistance. Out of respect and love for 
the Blessed Sacrament, for the sake of the salvation of my 
poor lepers, who keep on arriving in ever-increasing num- 
bers with every ship that touches at our shores (thirty came 
to-day), I dare say to you with all my heart: Hasten to 
my rescue . . . . for to tell you the plain truth, my hands 
threaten to prevent me ere long to say Mass.’’! 

He answered the call at once and went to Father Damien, 
became his pupil, his companion, his assistant. He trained 
with the noble-hearted martyr of charity, was the daily wit- 
ness of the hideous martyrdom that carried him to the 
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grave, comforted him in his last moments, gave him the last 
sacraments and, after his death, in April 1888, he continued 
for eight years to labor among the sad wrecks of humanity 
whom the Apostle of Molokai had engendered to the Faith. 
The latter’s brother, Father Pamphile De Veuster, arrived 
at the fated isle in 1896 with a longing desire to take up the 
task of his departed and heroic kinsman. Father Conrardy, 
for the sake of old and pleasing memories, bowed to the 
wishes inspired by a noble-minded fraternal emulation and 
gave up the mission. He did so the more readily because 
there were fields lying fallow elsewhere, namely in China 
and Japan; and thither he hastened in order to study the 
conditions of their leper colonies, the chances to settle in 
one of them and to bring a little sunshine into the sad 
dreariness of forlorn and forsaken lives. Having seen and 
studied, he realized what had already dawned upon him at 
Molokai, that the knowledge of medicine would furnish him 
with a wedge to work himself into the confidence of the 
Chinese mandarins and of the hapless creatures, who, in the 
Far East, more than in the Pacific islands, were treated as 
miserable outcasts for whom death could not come soon 
enough. He advised with the Church authorities within 
whose dioceses the leper colonies were found, and with their 
approbation he returned to the States to study medicine, 
which he did first at Portland, Oregon. Having secured 
his M.D., he repaired to his native city, Liége, and con- 
tinued at the University there his preparation for greater 
usefulness among his future charges. Then he started on a 
collecting tour through Belgium, England and the United 
States. In Belgium he elicited so much sympathy that some 
of the most-widely-spread Catholic papers wrote touching 
leaders in commendation of his undertaking and opened up 
subscriptions in their columns for it. Thanks to the monies 
collected —$30,000—he was enabled to buy in the Province 
of Canton, China, a twenty-acre tract of land for the estab- 
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lishment of a first colony. Whilst taking steps to put up 
quarters for the poor wretches to whom he was desirous to 
devote the last years of a life already long and meritorious, 
he fell in with people who were stricken with the bubonic 
plague. Dismissing all other cares, he stopped to attend 
them, met with various accidents and drawbacks, was taken 
sick himself, recovered and went again at his self-imposed 
task with the heart of a young man in the first flush of 
priestly zeal. He was soon caring for some 800 lepers, 
being their physician for body and soul, their protector with 
the Government, their legal adviser — their all. His work 
was progressing fairly well, when the Revolution broke out 
that ended in the overthrow of the imperial form of gov- 
ernment and the setting-up of the Chinese Republic. The 
transition period was disastrous for the St. Joseph’s Leper 
Island, Kwangtung. The soldiers, twelve in number, who 
policed the place, were withdrawn, a band of pirates saw its 
opportunity, made irruption upon the island in the dead of 
the night, broke into the priest’s house and robbed him of 
everything—furniture, clothes, church vestments, provisions 
for the lepers and himself—and drove away before them 
the little herd of swine on which he was partly depending 
for the sustenance of his colony. Fortunately he escaped 
with his life, but with scanty apparel; and as nothing in the 
clothing line was obtainable on his leper island, he had the 
disagreeable experience of journeying to Canton minus the 
garment with which men folks in civilized communities hide 
the shape of the netherimbs. Fortunately he fell upon a 
long coat, which he donned with the satisfaction of feeling 
that, thanks to it, he would be preserved from greater con- 
fusion. Thus bedizened he traveled sixty miles to seek with 
the Chinese authorities redress for the miseries that had 
befallen him. Failure in that quarter prompted him to ap- 
peal to the American consul, who did not help him either. 
A weaker and less sanguine man would have been disheart- 
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ened ; but Father Conrardy contented himself with checking 
up his losses, returned to his forlorn flock poorer than a 
church mouse this time, but determined for all that to hold 
on fast to the task in hand. He was not back long when 
another visitation came upon him: his island was flooded 
and for several days he had in his very house to wade knee 
deep in water. The water subsided and the doughty old 
man set to work to retrieve his fortunes. Things were re- 
shaping themselves to his partial satisfaction when in De- 
cember of the same year 1912 he was for a second time 
honored with the visit of pirates and once more unburdened 
of all movables. Again he journeyed to Canton rather: 
scantily clothed, called upon the captain of police and 
pleaded his cause so effectually this time, that he was prom- 
ised a squad of police for his island, which was in fact sent 
him shortly after his home-coming. 

His endurance amidst incessant reverses, the beneficent 
influence he had been able to secure over the lepers who 
sought the shelter and the aid he offered them, the disinter- 
estedness and the zeal which he manifested in caring for 
them, at length arrested the attention of the native officials 
and moved them to confide to him all the lepers of the Can- 
ton district. It was an economical way on the part of the 
State to discharge its obligations towards its wards. For 
their keep, they paid Father Conrardy at the rate of four 
cents a day and a head. This munificent sum was to settle 
for the unfortunates’ lodging, food and raiment. 

To be able to receive all those who presented themselves, 
the missionary planned to build fifteen dormitories and as 
many kitchens, each dormitory to serve for from fifty to 
sixty persons. He also procured the help of five sisters and 
of two priests, of whom one was a native Chinese. 

The last news we received from Kwangtung was to the 
effect that within the last three months of the year 1913, 
sixty-five patients had died and that every one of them had 
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received Holy Baptism. This was a great consolation to 
the aged missionary, who was having but one regret, namely 
not to know more of the Chinese language. The fact of his 
tackling its intricacies when nearly three score and ten is a 
further proof of the iron will, the indomitable energy of 
the man. Deficient though his knowledge of their language 
was, the lepers listened to his catechetical instructions with 
considerable eagerness and readily presented themselves for 
baptism. His last known letter to his friends in Belgium 
breathed a spirit of hopeful confidence for the future of his 
leper settlement and of happy content, because the Société 
des Missions Etrangéres of Paris had taken the work under 
its egis. This made him feel that it would endure and that 
he had not builded on sand. But for the war we would 
probably have learned more about the last months he spent 
here below, more about the situation of his mission. What 
we know and what we have endeavored to record in these 
pages suffices to prove that in Father Conrardy the Amer- 
ican College of Louvain has an advocate the more in Heaven, 
to ask for those who are sent from its portals an exalted 
spirit of zeal and devotion and a lively longing to help the 
poorest and most forsaken members of the Mystical Body 
whose Head is Christ Our Lord. 


SAN DOMINGO REFUGEES IN PHILADELPHIA 


COMPILED FROM THE ORIGINAL D’ORLIC-RODRIGUE PAPERS 
BY JANE CAMPBELL 


Letter from M. A. Percival to Mrs. Maguire: 


1309 S. Broap St., Fes. 18, 1873. 
My Dear ALINE, 

We have no subject of conversation here but the weather. 
No one can remember such a winter, and so much illness and 
death. Our streets are almost impassable and we fear an 
overflow of the Schuylkill. Dear Aline I was stopped at this 
point by sad news—Mrs. Lankenau, daughter of the late 
Banker Drexel, Father of our present Banker, fell on the ice 
and has broken her arm in 3 places, rendering it necessary to 
amputate it. It is thought she will die. 

The horrid high heeled boots and shoes have caused so 
much lameness, spine complaints and death! None of our 
Physicians’ wives are allowed to wear them, and in France, 
they have been out of vogue for 4 or 5 years! What terrible 
times they have in Spain, following as they say ‘‘ our example,”’ 
only a little too late, just as we are verging to Imperialism! 
How are you all? How are you yourself? 

Make my compliments to all and believe me 

Ever yours affec. 
Misa P. 


Letter from Mrs. William Rodrigue to Mrs. Aline Ma- 
guire concerning the death of Mr. Frenaye: 


145 W. 4TH St., Fes. 11, 1873. 
My DEAR SISTER ALINE: 
With these few lines, is forwarded Sr. Ignatia’s letter, which 
you will find more satisfactory than would be a paragraph or 
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two from it. It must be a great consolation to the sisters that 
they rendered happy the last years of one who is now in 
Heaven, or who soon will be there, to enjoy the reward of his 
labor and suffering here below. No more groping in darkness, 
or weary waiting, now all is made clear to him. . . . To return 
—My good uncle, Mr. Frenaye—he always wrote me a few lines 
at Christmas. The last is dated December 22, 1872. JI am so 
glad my acknowledgement reached him in time. 

His letter, which I forwarded to you or Sister Eveleen, 
respecting securing a plot of ground near the Sisters’ in the 
cemetery, is the last time he alluded to business matters. 

I hope you are able to be up and go about some. Whenever 
a letter comes from the house, tidings of you are given me. 
‘Aunt C. and Nannie are well, also Clara and Flora who are 
in a 'Convent of the Sacred Heart in Paris (I am so glad) 
studying French, music and drawing. I only hear of them 
when one of my boys calls on Aunt C. 

I am confined to the house and it seems A. C. is nearly so, 
too. I know John and P. V. would say ‘give our love to 
Auntie’ if they were here instead of at their post down town. 
Do give them and me a place in your prayers. 

With love to you and all the family, 
I remain, 
Your affec. sister, 
MarGaret RopricueE. 


Letter from Mary Gleason to Mrs. Maguire: 


PHILA., FEB. 9, 1873. 
My bDeEAR FRIEND: 

Your welcome letter I received about two weeks ago, and 
would have answered before only that I was waiting to get last 
week’s Standard (a Catholic paper) to be able to send you 
an account of services at the Cathedral and the final interment 
at the Cathedral Cemetery of the late Mr. Frenaye. No doubt, 
you will be surprised, as I was, at his being taken there, as I 
always thought his body would lie in his vault at St. John’s. 
But it matters not where the body lies, he is now, I trust, en- 
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joying his reward in Heaven. . . . Oh! what it is to be getting 
old. I caught a severe cold the last time I went to Mass and 
have not been out of the house till to-day. As you know, I 
live at 9th and Locust, and we go to St. Joseph’s Church to 
and from there. I pass my old home as I call it, and think 
of the many happy days I spent there. If you could now stand 
at Seventh and Walnut you would recognize nothing but the 
Square. All is changed. 
Your affectionate friend, 
Mary GLEESON. 

822 Locust St. 


Letter from Sister de Lellis to Mrs. Aline Maguire: 


House oF INpustry, ALLEGHENY. 
My own DEAR AUNT: 

How sorry I am that you have been so long and often dis- 
appointed in hearing from me, and I feel that I must give a 
full history of your letters to excuse my seeming neglect. Your 
first letter I did not receive at all, owing no doubt to my 
frequent removal from place to place after the Retreat, during 
which time we read no letters. I was sent to St. Mary’s to 
take charge there while the Sisters were making their Retreat. 
After a very busy time of two or three weeks I was sent here, 
but while spending a few days at the Hospital received your 
second letter, which I answered, but Mother Superior told me 
a few days ago that it had been mislaid, so that accounts for 
your not receiving any letter from me. 

Well dear Aunt I imagine that by this time you are nicely 
settled with dear Aunt Eveline. Just after poor Andy’s death I 
heard you objected to go to Ebensburg to live as being the 
scene of so many of your trials and sufferings, it was more 
than you could bear. It was then that I thought of your coming 
to our Hospital, knowing that your only and sole comfort must 
be in God. I imagine that the religious consolations you 
could enjoy there would make up for everything else. You 
could there have a room within six or eight yards of the 
Chapel, could spend the entire day if you wished in the, Pres- 
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ence of the Blessed Sacrament, and go to Confession and Holy 
Communion as often as you desired. Your meals are brought 
to your room and you have no care or trouble whatever, but 
on inquiry I find you could not get a room under 6 or 8 dollars 
per week, though it might be that with another in your room, 
which would not be so pleasant, you could get it for less. This 
is what I thought of before you went to Uncle Johnston’s and 
only mention it now because you seemed so anxious to know 
what my plan was. 

You seem to imagine dear Aunt that you cannot be of much 
use in this world, almost to wondering why God has left you 
here so long. Iam afraid you passed over that part of Faber’s 
“All for Jesus” where he speaks of the power of intercessory 
prayer. I think it was St. Theresa who appeared after death 
to one of her religious and said that for the honor and glory 
one “ Hail Mary” could procure she would be willing to 
come back and endure all the sufferings and trial she had 
passed through. Then look dear Aunt over the whole world, how 
many thousands of Religious have bound themselves by vow to 
do just the Work that God’s will has appointed for you, a life 
of prayer for your fellow creatures, militant and suffering, and 
what though the prayer grows weary and cold, nay, almost to 
disgust, if persevered in these trials but add to their value. 

You ask if the Rosary for the dead is said the same as the 
B. V. Our method of saying the Rosary for the Dead, is first 
say the Psalm De Profundis, out of the Depths, then one Our 
Father and Hail Mary and Glory be to the Father, ete. Then 
10 times “ Oh Compassionate Lord Jesus * grant them rest 
in Peace, and at the end of each decade “ Eternal rest grant 
them O Lord and may Perpetual Light shine upon them, may 
they rest in Peace. Amen.” We say five decades, then the 
prayer “O God the Creator and Redeemer, etc. When two 
persons say it together, the second person answers the part 
where the asterisk (*) is. We say it on the B. V.’s Rosary. 

I suppose you know what the Heroic Act for the souls in 
Purgatory is, but take care dear Aunt not to overburden your- 
self with vocal prayers and thus render yourself unfit for any. 
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Do not forget the conversion of poor sinners. You will be 
glad to hear that Bellas went to Holy Communion and Con- 
fession last week. Won't you say a little prayer for him 
every day and just one Hail Mary for me. 
Give ever so much love to all. With love from your niece 
Sr. DE LELLIs. 


Letter from Mrs. Margaret Rodrigue to Mrs. Robert 
Johnston: 


145 W. 4TH St., N. Y., APRIL 7TH, 1873. 
My Dear EVELINE: 

Who does not know by experience the small value of a good 
resolution not carried out. It is awful to think of the scorching 
pavement. I know you have every excuse for not writing 
oftener and I greatly value a letter from you, feeling what an 
effort it had cost. I hope winter is at an end and that we 
will all feel better... . The foreign letters sent with this, 
reached by mail a few days ago. They are very interesting 
and creditable to our fair niece Clara. For her and Florrie 
this last move was a good one I think, yet I do wish their 
Mother had gone along, but you know we cannot tell why, no 
doubt it would have been her choice to go if all things had 
suited. 

With Clara’s letters I received one from (Aunt) Caroline 
dated, well it has no date, but it was written in Washington, 
some day last week I think. After a visit to Aristide’s family 
she intended going to her sister’s Mrs. Pleasant and expects to 
be again in New York by the last of May. When you and 
Aunt Aline have read C’s letters, please forward them, Caro 
says: to “ Sissie” at House of Industry, Allegheny City, Pa. 

It seems to me “ Sissie”’ has been all along the Guardian 
Angel of the family, the instrument of their Catholic educa- 
tion. It is very gratifying to see how staunch a Catholic 
niece Clara is. No doubt Florie is equally so..... 

With love to you dear E. 
Your affectionate Sister 
M. RopriGue. 


“ Sissie”’ was Sister de Lellis. 
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Letter from Mrs. Aristide Rodrigue to Mrs. Aline Ma- 
guire and Mrs. Eveline Johnston: 


640 F. St., N. W., WASHINGTON, APRIL 23, 1873. 
My DEAR SISTERS: 

For a long time I have been desirous of writing to enquire 
how you are doing... . Since Clara and Floy are abroad. 
I write to them once and sometimes twice a week. . . . I sup- 
pose you were surprised that Clara and Floy went abroad and 
without me. Well for me at present is was impossible. Our 
business was very unsettled, one of our coal mines had stopped 
work since the breaker was burnt up, and we did not wish the 
same party to take it again. . . Three days before they went a 
friend called to bid me Good Bye and insisted so much on 
their going that I consented. They were so desirous to con- 
tinue some educational studies, and Clara was very well pleased 
to join her. It was decided they should go to a Convent, and 
then I knew they would have a safe home and be able to do 
without me. . . . 1 am glad of the advantages afforded them. 
Still I miss them so much out of my life. To see and be with 
them is everything to me, they are all the pleasure I take in 
life. I do not say this to them, or they would not stay, and 
now is the time of life to take advantages offered, since none 
know what is in the future. They wrote that they would write 
to Aunts Aline and Eveline. I do not know if you have heard 
from them yet or not. I sent some letters to Margaret and re- 
quested her to send them to you, as they were quite interesting. 
. . . Jennie and Aristide keep house, it is a comfortable house 
and nice neighborhood. The people here rent houses from 
month to month. When the weather gets too warm they store 
their furniture and go into the country, take another for the 
winter when they come back. . . . We went to Mount Vernon 
_ about a week ago. It was a warm lovely day and everything 
there was green and beautiful, the greenhouse full of flowers. 
We had lunch in the general’s old kitchen, where he sat with 
Lafayette when he came in from the hunt while they saw the 
deer brought in and hung up. 

We went up to Arlington Heights. I do not believe there 
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is in the U. S. such another situation for a residence. It is 
nearly on the brink of a precipice high enough to command a 
view of the country far and wide, Washington, Georgetown, 
etc., all the great buildings plainly seen, the Potomac sails 
gliding about. What a terrible thing for one who has pos- 
sessed this place to have to give itup. I pity them. It extends 
for miles, hilly dells, ravines, all were the gifts to the Lee’s 
when old England held sway here. Yet no more fitting place 
could have been found as the resting place of our brave dead. 
. . . Dear Aline we think of you often and wish that our love 
and sympathy might heal your grief. 
Your affectionate sister 
CAROLINE, 


Letter from Miss Clara Rodrigue to her aunt, Mrs. James 
Maguire: 


CONVENT DE L’AssuMPTION, 
AUTEUIL, Paris, Marcu, 1873. 
DEAR AUNT: 

You will hear from Cousin Joe how Florie and I happen to 
be in the land of our ancestors and so near the birthplace of 
dear Grandpa Rodrigue. I can scarcely tell you my sensations 
on the evening we entered Paris, the scene of so many sad 
and interesting incidents. It is very beautiful and tho’ I have 
heard it described so often, yet we must come here to enjoy its 
attractions. The streets all commence from the centre of a 
star as it were, and Napoleon 3rd thought the city safe when 
he could command every point from one spot. They are 
broad and most of them clean as wax. The boulevards look 
almost deserted however because so few people and no ladies 
walk in them. The Tuilleries and part of the Louvre have. 
been destroyed by Communists but are being rebuilt. The 
Hotel de Ville, & some public offices are still in ruins with 
the statues that are ranged along the top looking down in 
sadness at the devastation beneath them. A new Opera House 
is almost finished and no words can describe its beauty. In 
front are busts of all the great composers, ranged in riches, 
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and on each corner as well as on the grand dome is a group of 
the Muses in gilt bronze. Splendid galleries and pillars sur- 
round the building and around it on the street are great cande- 
labra supported by bronze slaves. 

We visited Eglise de la Magdalena and Notre Dame, the 
latter dates from 511. In it we saw the Church treasures and 
the robes in which Archbishop Darboy was murdered by the 
Commune. They were literally in great holes and rags from 
the bullet and bayonet thrusts. 

As yet Florie and I have not seen the sights of Paris and 
are too anxious to learn French to take time to go about. No 
other Convent in Paris offered us the advantage of studying 
what we wished and having other privileges. This one is a 
new Order of Nuns and has increased immensely in a few 
years. Numbers five or six convents in various places besides 
Paris. 

Florie and I have our own room and can go into Paris as 
often as we like. I know an American lady there who married 
the Empress’ Dentist and we have had to pay some professional 
calls on her husband as he is not more expensive than any 
one else. If you know Mr. Sorbie’s full name & address, please 
send it to us. Mother is anxious for him to see us and has 
lost his direction. There is a young lady here whose home in 
summer is near Rochelle, but we could not tell her much about 
what we know of it. In asking people whom we know where 
Vitry is, they say there are several places called Vitry in France 
and there is one near Rochelle. 

This place Convent de L’Assumption was once owned by the 
Duchesse de Montmorenci and here she often entertained the 
first Napoleon. Monsieur Thiers the Republican President 
lived here for awhile. In old times our chapel was a ball-room 
and a lady of rank while visiting here lately said she had often 
danced there. Our drawing room was part of a grand hall, 
and is surrounded by brackets for statuary and mouldings of 
heads alternately beautiful and hideous. Besides our window 
and connected to the upper stories of this building by little 
bridges is a Tower, and completely covered as far as the obser- 
vatory by ivy. The vine is so thick it hides some of the round 
topped windows entirely. 
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The grounds are beautiful and the trees covered with green 
moss and ivy. At one end is a lovely grotto imitating the one 
at Lourdes with a statue of the Virgin and surrounded by moss- 
covered rocks and flowers growing at her feet. We have beau- 
tiful walks and a tiny lake with a rustic bridge across it to the 
tiniest of islands where in summer stands a statue of St. Pierre. 
During the late French War the Communists took possession 
here and imprisoned the remaining Sisters, fed them on bread 
and water and tore up and carried off the household linen, &c. 
The Tower was their “look out” to see all over Paris and 
it is full of bullet holes. Everywhere are marks of their de- 
structive hands. The French General came to the rescue and 
re-instated the Sisters. The present Mother Superior or 
Madame General is the Foundress of the Order. Write to us 
soon and pray very often for your ever 

Affectionate 
TAgae 


Another letter from Miss Clara Rodrigue to her aunt: 


CoNVENT DE L’ ASSUMPTION, 
AUTEUIL, Parts, Marcu 13, 1873. 
DEAR AUNT: 

As my letter of Sunday was delayed I will add any little 
scrap of news I can think of, because I can write so seldom 
and school routine in so uninteresting that you will have to take 
one big dose and have my letter all at once. The Sisters here 
are of the Order of Assumption, ‘tis a new one and yet little 
different from any other apparently. The dress is very pretty. 

A plum colored or reddish-purple robe and heavy cord and 
tassel for a cincture, a white flannel veil [soft or falling around 
the head or face]. They are called Madames or Mia Mere. 
Much more distant I think than American nuns, yet most kind 
and attentive whenever we want anything. 

' Paris is very quiet just now. The only life in Society is 
made by Americans and Parisian Republicans. All Royalty 
lovers have gone into mourning for the Emperor and the 
downfall of the Court. On our way here from London our 
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party passed Chiselhurst the day after Napoleon 3rd had died. 
He was then lying in State at Camden Place. We could only 
see the tops of the chimneys of his house. 

How I wish I had studied French and Music better at home! 
Here everyone chatters the native language like natives and 
tis like Greek to us. We are told that in two or three months 
more we will understand it pretty well. I think however the 
progress is very slow indeed. Of course all our books are 
French and have to be in a manner translated before even un- 
derstood and then committed to memory, but still Florie and 
I do improve and two other pupils like ourselves, have made 
wonderful progress. 

The Sisters place the utmost confidence in us. Florie and 
I go to Paris alone whenever we wish as Americans and 
English are accustomed to do so, I must say Good Bye now, 
with ever so much love from Florie and myself. 

Your affectionate niece, 
CLARA. 


The interest of the two young girls in Vitry may be un- 
derstood when it is remembered that it was at Vitry, near 
Paris, that three of their grand-aunts were massacred on 
April 21st, 1796. 

The Order of the Sisters of the Assumption has opened 
an Academy for young ladies in Germantown at the estate 
known as Ravenhill, donated to the order by the owner, 
Mrs. Anne Weightman Penfield. Ravenhill is on West 
School House Lane, and it was formally opened in the 
autumn of 1919. 

With these letters the history of this interesting family 
draws to a close. The devout nun Sister de Lellis died 
March 30th, 1882, and most affecting obituary notices of 
her were published after her death. 

Both her aunts, Mrs. Aline Rodrigue Maguire and Mrs. 
Eveline Rodrigue Johnston, died before her in Ebensburg— 
Mrs. Maguire on August 4th, 1878, at the age of seventy- 
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three years, and Mrs. Johnston on February 18th, 1877, 
aged sixty-five years. 

Mrs. Caroline Bellas Rodrigue, wife of Dr. Aristide 
Rodrigue, died only two days before Mrs. William Rod- 
rigue—on April 2nd, 1888. 

Mrs. Margaret Hughes Rodrigue, wife of William Rod- 
rique, the architect and sister of Archbishop Hughes, died 
in New York on April 4th, 1888, aged seventy-eight years. 

This obituary appeared in The American Catholic News, 
New York, Wednesday, April 11, 1888: 


DeatH oF A Pious Lapy 


THE SISTER OF THE LATE ARCHBISHOP HUGHES NO MORE. 


Her husband designed the Great Cathedral and Her Judgment 
was Consulted in not a few Business Matiers by her Distin- 
guished Brother—Memories that Cluster Around Her Coftn. 


On Friday morning a solemn Mass of requiem was cele- 
brated in St. Patrick’s Cathedral for the repose of the soul of 
Mrs. Margaret H. Rodrigue, a sister of the great Archbishop 
Hughes. Mrs. Rodrigue died last Wednesday evening in the 
Female Orphan Asylum at Madison and Fifty-first street, of 
which she was an inmate for the past nine years. The Mass in 
the Cathedral was celebrated by Rev. Michael J. Lavelle, as- 
sisted by Rev. Thomas J. McCluskey as deacon and Rev. M. J. 
Mulhern, sub-deacon. His Grace Archbishop Corrigan oc- 
cupied the throne and seated within the sanctuary were Mgrs. 
Preston and Farley ; Fathers Lilly, O.P., of St. Vincent Ferrer’s 
church; Merrick, S.J., of St. Lawrence’s church; Farrel, of 
Tremont ;Waters of Westchester and Corrigan of Seton Hall 
College, South Orange, N. J. The music was rendered by the 
boys’ choir, in which Mrs. Rodrigue had taken a great interest 
during her life. At the conclusion of the Mass the Archbishop 
pronounced the last absolution, after which the remains were 
taken from the cathedral to St. Raymond’s cemetery, West- 
chester, where they were interred. 
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Mrs. MarGaret H. RoDRIGUE 


was born seventy-eight years ago in the County Tyrone, [re- 
land, and came to this country when but eight years old. The 
Hughes family were well known and prosperous in their section 
of Ireland. They were induced to come to this country by the 
father of President Buchanan, who was an intimate friend of 
Mrs. Rodrigue’s father in Ireland. The father and his eldest 
son, Michael, came first, and when they had prepared a home 
in Chambersburg, Pa., the mother, the youngest son, who was 
afterward the famed Archbishop of New York, and the two 
daughters arrived. 

The deceased was educated in St. Joseph’s Academy, 
Emmitsburg, Md., where she was graduated with the highest 
honors. Later she married William Rodrigue, the son of a 
Philadelphia merchant. Mr. Rodrigue was a well known archi- 
tect and it was he and James Renwick who 


DESIGNED ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL. 


The deceased was the mother of four children, two of whom 
are dead. The other two are Mr. John J. Rodrigue, a director 
of the Catholic Protectory, and Mr. Michael Ignatius Rodrigue, 
who is an inhabitant of California. Between herself and her 
distinguished brother, Archbishop Hughes, a great attachment 
existed. They were the youngest two, and the archbishop was 
about twelve years her senior. She bore a striking resemblance 
to him, not only in voice and manner but in the clearness and 
vigor of her intellect. She was noted as a great linguist, and 
was such a woman as would earn an enviable distinction in a 
sphere beyond the home, but she shrank from publicity and 
confined herself wholly to the cares of her family and the 
duties of her domestic life. 

To the time of his death Archbishop Hughes corresponded 
with her, and intimate friends of the family say that he so 
highly appreciated her judgment that he frequently consulted 
her in regard to his projects for 
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After his death, when his biographers were preparing a 
history of his life, she supplied them with many of his letters, 
the most notable of which, and one with which every Catholic 
school boy is acquainted was the one in which he describes a 
storm at sea. Her elder sister who became a Sister of Charity, 
and who was Mother Superior of that order for two terms, 
died September 5, 1866, in St. Vincent’s Hospital of which she 
was sister servant. Her name in religion was Mother Angela. 

In the fall of 1879 Mrs. Rodrigue entered the Female Orphan 
Asylum opposite St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and which is in charge 
of the Sisters of Charity. It was her custom to hear Mass 
every morning and as 


Otp AGE BEGAN TO TELL 


on her she found that it was almost impossible for her to 
visit the church. Therefore she determined to enter the 
asylum, where there was a chapel in which she could every 
morning attend Mass; there also she would be free from the 
cares of the world, having for her companions the good Sisters 
and orphan children whom she had often quietly befriended 
by her charity. Although for several months past she was a 
pronounced invalid, hope was entertained of her recovery until 
a few hours before her death. It is a singular coincidence that 
Mrs. Rodrigue died within the shadow of that magnificent 
edifice founded by her brother and partly designed by her 
husband. - 


William Rodrigue’s children are all dead but one son, 
Michael, living [1917] in San Francisco, but he has de- 
scendants. 

Of the children of Dr. Aristide Rodrigue, Aristide, who 
like his father became a physician, died Sept. 11, 1889, in 
New York, the funeral services being held in the Church 
of St. Francis Xavier. Another son, Hugh Bellas Rod- 
rigue, died in Atlantic City on December 24th, 1913. 

Two daughters, one the writer of the clever and in- 
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teresting letters from Paris, are still living. Mrs. Clara 
Rodrigue Ruthven and Mrs. Florence Rodrigue Tisdall, 
widow of the eminent Greek scholar Professor FitzGerald 
Tisdall. Both these daughters are accomplished women 
and actively engaged in philanthropic work. 

The mass of papers and documents and letters from 
which have been compiled these slight memoirs of the in- 
teresting careers and experiences of the members of the 
D’Orlic and Rodrigue families, so replete with thrilling 
episodes, have by no means been exhausted. They set forth 
striking accounts of the great events in which the various 
members of the family were active participants, in France, 
San Domingo, America and their varied fortunes through 
three generations. The two granddaughters of the André 
Rodrigue who made his home in America have been most 
helpful in supplying missing links in this narrative, explain- 
ing the many allusions found in the letters and other papers 
and lending material in an exceedingly generous manner to 
the compiler of this brief history of these two noted San 
Domingo refugees. 


ADDENDA. 
ae 


ConTRACT OF MarriaGE or J. A. RopRIGUE AND Mre JNe Fotse 
Dorvic, 12 FEBRUARY 1798.3 


Before me the undersigned Pierre Etienne Du Ponceau, 
notary public for the republic of Pennsylvania, duly qualified 
and commissioned, residing in Philadelphia and in presence of 
the witnesses hereafter named and undersigned: 

Was present Jacques Andre Rodrigue merchant and resident 
of St Domingo living now in this city of Philadelphia, born in 


1 This marriage contract is interesting as showing the extreme care 
which surrounded the marriages between French spouses. 
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“la Rochelle” being of age lawful son of Michel Rodrigue 
and Margueritte Lartigue now his widow. The appearing 
widower (Jacques André Rodrigue) in first mariage, living in 
commun estate and without children of Susanne Baussan, resi- 
dent in St Domingo and after the decease of whome he declares 
in order to sever and discontinue the common estate, (com- 
munante de biens) which has existed between them. 

Contracting for himself and in his name of the first part 

And Marie Dominque Jacques Dorlic, resident of St 
Domingo and Marie Laurence Carrere his wife with whome 
he is living in common estate according to their marriage con- 
tract made before Bourgeois de la Roquerie, Notary in the 
fort Dauphin in the said island of St Domingo, the third of 
August one thousand seven hundred seventy eight, the said lady 
Dorlic, well and duly authorised by her husband, resident also 
all both in this city of Philadelphia, contracting for and in the 
name of Marie Jeanne Francoise Dorlic their daughter and sole 
child, aged of sixteen years, because she is born the seventeen 
day of January one thousand seven hundred eighty two, 
baptized the fifth day of March one thousand seven hundred 
eighty three in the parish of St. Joseph, City of Fort Dauphin 
and residing with her father and mother also now present who 
as above have consented as parties of the second part. 

Which party because of the future marriage and agreed be- 
tween the said Mr. Rodrigue and the said Miss Dorlic, of 
which the celebration must be solemnly made incessantly have 
resolved and agreed between their the civil condition of the 
said marriage as follows. 


ARTICLE FIRST. 


The futur husband and wife will be one and commun in estate 
and law in arying and selling according to and to the desire of 
the costoums of Paris, to which they declare to submit and of 
which the dispositions will govern their community, although 
for the future they should reside and buy and acquise in any 
other lawful country. 
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ARTICLE SECOND 
They will both not be liable for the debts contracted before 
the future marriage and when if there are any they will be paid 
by the party that contracted them issue without the others, 
property or the future community will be in no wise liable. 


ARTICLE THIRD. 


The futur husband and wife shall have equal rights to the be- 
longings of each other weither now or at any future time 
existing. 

In consideration of this marriage the Dorlic father and mother, 
declare give and to constitute as marriage portion to the said 
Miss their daughter, the one fourth part of the annual revenue 
of a sugar plantation situate on the island of St. Domingo in 
the Ward d’Ouanaminthe, dependance of the said city of Fort 
Dauphin, now with name Fort Liberté: and belonging to them 
commonly and conjointly for the said one fourth part of the 
annual revenue of this residence be perceived and net collected 
by the future husband and wife one of them or the attorney of 
the other as soon as the order of the colony of St Domingo 
and the reestablishment of the said residence this will be permit 
by reason of which and by the consent of the said Mr. and Mrs. 
Dorlic, the latter being authorized to the said residence is prin- 
cipally and as special privilege appropriate and to the founda- 
tion to the present agreement. 


ARTICLE FOURTH. 


In the property belonging to the futur husband and wife, they 
will entering on both sides of the said community a sum of 
thirty Thousand Livres tournois it will be together a sum sixty 
thousand livres tournois. 

The surplus, which will be belonging to both, together will 
be to their use in the future either by succession, donation, 
legacy or other advantage, will be and will remain property of 
each of them and to their side of relationship. 


ARTICLE FIFTH. 
The futur husband has presented the futur wife of the sum 
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of twenty four thousand Livres tournois once paid by right of 
settlement and without return, for the futur wife to be seize of 
in full, from the day on which it will take place and without 
demand in justice. 
ARTICLE SIXTH. 

The survivor of the futur husband and wife have and hold by 
right of preciput and out of portion in estate, households goods 
and purpose of the said common estate from the estimate of 
the inventory which will be made, to the amount of a sum of 
eight thousand Livres tournois, or the said sum in ready 
money, of what will be his choice. 

And as addition to the said preciput, if it is the futur wife 
who will survive, she will take back her apparel, clothes and 
jewels in her use, and if it is the futur husband in the same 
way as well as his apparel, clothes, jewels, arms and library. 

ARTICLE SEWENTH. 
The replacing of the property which will be alienated, will be 
made conform to the use and the action for the said replacing 
will be of real property and belong, to the one who will have 
the right to exercise and to relationship. 


ARTICLE EIGHT, 


It will be lawful to the futur wife and to the children will be 
born of the futur marriage to renounce to the said commun- 
ity of property and estate and to take back all that will be 
belong to her and even if the futur wife desires to exercise 
this right herself, to take back her jointure, preciput, the whole 
free and clear of debt, and mortgage of the said community 
although the said future should have indetted herself on judg- 
ment rendered against , of which all she and her children 
will be guaranteed and indemnified by the futur husband and 
on his estate by reason of which they will affected and morgaged 
from this day on. 
ARTICLE NINTH. 

The futures husband and wife desirous to give evidence of at- 
tachement which they both have for each other, the future wife 
to this authorised by her father and mother and with their 
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consent, they have by the present mutual convent made re- 
ciprocal, equal, and reciprocal, pure, single donation forever 
and in the best form in which donation can to be made to be 
lawful to both and to the survivor, this is accept respectively 
for the survivor namely: 

1. The property and the possession of the part and portion 
of the first dead of both in all the estate, clothing, acquest and 
conquest (property acquired by husband and wife conjointly) 
which will be dependent from the said community and 

2. The usufruct and possession during the natural life of 
the survivor of all the other estate movable and immovable 
which will be appertain to the first dead of both to the day of 
his decease in which the whole can be composed and in which 
place, that it will be situate ; for the survivor to be in possession 
of this late estate by right of usufruct during his life and until 
his decease, under his sole juratory caution, upon condition 
that he will make a good and true inventory of all and without 
responsibility for the degradations and declining of the articles 
which will be in this donation and to the charge of the survivor 
to possess all this as good family father. 

Their donations are so made for to take place only if at the 
day of the decease of one of both futur husband and wife, 
there will be no children living born or procreate of the said 
futur marriage, but if the said children should dead in minority 
before they have in due form disposed of their estate, then the 
said donations will recover their force and virtue as if the 
said children have never existed. 


ARTICLE TENTH. 


And for to register this every where it will be necessary and to 
request indenture, the parts declare they will give irrevocably 
all necessary powers to the bearer of one copy of this contract. 

That is so as all is desired, assented, accepted and agreed be- 
tween the parties, promising, obligeance, renounce. 

Made in Philadelphia in the abode of the said Mr and Mrs 
Dorlic, the twelveth day of February one thousand seven hun- 
dred ninety eight, in the presence of Marie Jean Vincent 
Robineau de Bougon and Jean Baptiste Porée all both living 
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in this said city of Philadelphia requested witnesses and called, 
who have signed with the parties above named, their friends 
commons and I notary above mentioned. 
And Rodrigue “ Marie Dorlic ” Dorlic “ Carrere Dorlic ” John 
- Bousquet “ Pitray” Simard Pitray “Jos. Donath, js j. 
mazurie”’ Pitray Bousquet “Raulin de Pitray” Claudine 
Pitray”” Aug. Bousquet “ Delagroix”’ Robineau de Bougnon 
“Poree” Peter S. D. Ponceau Not. pub. 

For true copy to the original which rest between the minutes of 
(Seal) my notariat. 

(Sig) Peter S. DuPonceau Not. pub. 


I the undersigned Philippe Joseph Letombe, General Consul 
of the French Republic by the United States and particular con- 
sul in Philadelphia, certified to all concerned that Peter S. 
DuPonceau, whom has undersigned the copy is a Notary public 
in this city and credit must be join to his signature within 
indicature and without. 

In testimony whereof I have delivered this present to which 
I have made set the seal of the consulat 

Philadelphia the nine Ventose, the sixth of the French 
(Seal) 

Republic one indivisible. 

(Sig) Letombe. 


Registered in the chancery of the consulat of the French 
Republic at Philadelphia by me Jean Baptiste Porée, chan- 
cellor of the undersigned consulat this day nine Ventose, to the 
sixth of the french Republic one indivisible. 

(sig) Porée. 

I the undersigned Philippe Joseph Letombe General Consul 
of, the French Republic by the United States and particular 
Consul in Philadelphia, certified to all concerned that Jean B. 
Porée, whom has undersigned this recording is chancellor of 
the consulat and credit must be join to his signature within 
judicature and without. 

In testimony whereof I have delivered this present to which 
I have made set the seal of the consulat. 
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Philadelphia, the thirteen Ventose, to the Sixth of the French 
Republic one indivisible. 

(Seal) Sig. Letombe. 

I do hereby certify that the foregoing is a correct and good 
translation from the French into the English language frone 
the original. 

Pittsburg, Pa. October 3d 1892 
ARNOLD SCHNEIDER, 
Notary Public. 


Il. 


(CONTRACT FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE KANSAS CAPITOL.” 


Articles of an agreement made and entered into, this 27th 
day of December 1855, by and between Wilson Shannon, 
Governor of the Territory of Kansas, of the first part and 
Aristide Rodrigue, of the said Territory, of the second part. 
Witnesseth that the said A. Rodrigue on his part doth covenant 
and agree with the said Wilson Shannon, Governor of said 
Territory, that he will do and perform all and singular all the 
work in and about the building and erection of the capitol on 
the Capitol Square at the City of Lecompton for the prices and 
at the time hereinafter specified and according to the specifica- 
tions hereunto annexed and made part of this agreement, and 
the said A. Rodrigue doth further covenant that he will fur- 
nish the lumber and other material for building said capitol as 
required and according to bills furnished by the Superintendent 
having charge of the construction of said capitol at and for the 
prices hereinafter mentioned. All the material to be furnished 
and work to be done by the said Rodrigue is to be done and 
performed to the entire satisfaction of the Superintendent of 
the construction of said capitol, and the lumber and other 
materials by him furnished are to be according to bills furnished 
by the said Superintendent. The work which the said A. 
Rodrigue agrees to perform, and the lumber and materials he 
agrees to furnish, and the prices for each are as follows, that 
is to say— 


* The original of the above contract is in the possession of the Kansas 
State Historical Society, Topeka, Kansas. 
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First—The said Rodrigue agrees to do and perform all the 
necessary excavation for said capitol building according to 
the said specifications hereto annexed for the following con- 
siderations, to-wit—for common excavation such as is seen om 
the surface, thirty five cents for cubic yard. For excavation 
of loose rock seventy five cents a cubic yard. For the excava- 
tion of solid rock one dollar and eighty seven and a half cents 
a cubic yard. All to be done under the direction of the Super- 
intendent of the capitol building and to his satisfaction. 

Second—The said Rodrigue agrees to do and perform all 
the stone work required for said capitol building according 
to the said specifications hereto annexed and to the satisfac- 
tion of the said Superintendent of said capitol for the follow- 
ing consideration. To-wit—Stone work of rubble masonry 
for the sum of five dollars and fifty cents per perch of twenty 
two feet. Cut stone for one dollar and seventy five cents per 
foot lineal measure. All to be put up in the wall according 
to the annexed specifications and to the satisfaction of said 
Superintendent. 

Third—The said Rodrigue agrees to construct and put up 
the columns of brick including rings mentioned in the said 
annexed specifications and as mentioned and described in said 
specifications, and to the satisfaction of the Superintendent 
of said capitol, for the sum of sixteen dollars per thousand 
brick laid. 

Fourth—The said Rodrigue agrees to furnish and put up in 
the wall the requisite amount of brick required for the con- 
struction of said capitol building of the quality and kind men- 
tioned and described in the annexed specifications and to put 
the walls of said building of brick of the thickness, material 
and in the manner specified in the annexed specifications and to 
the satisfaction and acceptance of the Superintendent of said 
capitol for the sum of twelve dollars and twenty five cents per 
thousand brick laid in the wall to be measured solid. And 
whereas the Lecompton Town Company have agreed to furnish 
to the Territory of Kansas in consideration of the location of 
the capitol at Lecompton, five hundred thousand brick when 
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required for the purpose of erecting said capitol. Now the 
said Rodrigue agrees to look to said company for the said five 
hundred tkousand brick and to put them up in the wall of said 
capitol and to allow the said Shannon or his successor in office 
upon final settlement for said brick work at the rate of six 
dollars and fifty cents per thousand for the said five hundred 
thousand brick to be furnished by said company as aforesaid. 

Fifth—The said Rodrigue agrees to furnish the lumber for 
said capitol as required by said Superintendant for the sum of 
thirty five dollars per thousand feet board measure. 

The said Rodrigue agrees to commence the above work forth- 
with and to go on with the same as rapidly as possible and to 
complete the whole work before the first of December next. 
The said Shannon for himself and his successor in office, in 
consideration of the convenants of the said Rodrigue agrees to 
pay the said Rodrigue for the work and materials aforesaid as 
follows, that is to say the Superintendant of said capitol shall 
make an estimate at the end of every month of the work done 
and materials provided by the said Rodrigue, and the said 
Shannon is to pay the said Rodrigue the amounts of said 
estimate twenty per cent less, and at the completion of said 
work the said Shannon as Governor as aforesaid or his suc- 
cessor in office is to pay to the said Rodrigue what may be found 
due to him upon final settlement out of any money that may be 
in his hands or under his control appropriated for the erection 
of public buildings at the seat of Government for the Territory 
of Kansas. But it is understood that said Shannon is only 
bound to pay out of the monies appropriated for that purpose 
and which are or may be placed subject to his order or control. 

In testimony whereof we have set our hands and seals the 
day and year first above written. 

Attest 

John Shannon Wilson Shannon seal 
Aristide Rodrigue seal 

Endorsed on back of last page: 


Article / Wilson Shannon / with A. Rotinie J 
Copy for Owen / C. Stewart 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE FIRST PUBLIC MASS IN 
BOSTON 


REPRINTED FROM “THE CATHOLIC HERALD ”’ 


Seeing by the papers that ten or more Catholic clergymen 
have been in attendance lately at Baltimore, on church busi- 
ness, from the state of Massachusetts, I send for publica- 
tion an account of the first introduction of Catholicism into 
Boston. 

When I was in Paris in 1787 I was introduced by a Bene- 
dictine monk, who traveled with me as tutor, to a Catholic 
Abbé, named Thayer. He was a native of Boston; had 
been a Protestant clergyman; went to France at the close 
of the Revolutionary War; became a Roman Catholic, and 
was then a sub-deacon in the clerical seminary of Saint 
Sulpice, at Paris. 

Having spent a few years at a college in the south of 
France, which was conducted by Benedictine monks, I had 
fallen into their mode of worship, and being looked upon as 
a proselyte and good Catholic, I was received by the Su- 
perior of Saint Sulpice with great kindness whenever I paid 
a visit to the Reverend Mr. Thayer. He communicated to 
me the Abbé’s intention to go back to America, in order to 
spread the new light that had lately broken in upon him 
and me; and drew from me a promise to co-operate with 
the young deacon. On my last visit to the worthy principal 
of the seminary, the promise was renewed, when he em- 
braced me, gave me his blessing, and said that the Abbé 
would be a priest in a few months, and be ready to set out 
on his mission. 

Shortly after, I returned myself to Boston. In a few 
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months there came several letters to me from Mr. Thayer, 
together with some boxes of books, containing his theo- 
logical library; and in about a year after the Abbé arrived. 
This was in 1789, just after the disturbances in France and 
the West Indies threw a few well-educated Frenchmen into 
Boston. It was a propitious moment for the Abbé to com- 
mence his missionary labors. 

Although my zeal for the Catholic religion had by this 
time somewhat abated, and I had again become a Protes- 
tant, I gave, according to my promise, and with the con- 
sent of my parents, all the aid I could in the establishment 
of his chapel. And such has been the change in public 
opinion that the event was hailed by every one, in a true 
spirit of toleration. 

We fitted up a dilapidated and deserted meeting-house in 
School Street, that was built in 1716 by some French 
Huguenots, victims of the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, and now converted by us into a popish chapel, 
principally for the use of French Catholics. Money was 
raised by subscription, with which the sacristy or vestry 
room was put in order; a pulpit was erected, the altar fur- 
nished, a few benches were purchased for seats, and the 
little temple, which had served as a stable to the British in 
1775, was once more consecrated to the uses of religion. 
The plate for the Altar was borrowed of my father, and 
every thing being made decent, the first public Mass ever 
said in Boston was solemnized amid a large concourse of 
people of all persuasions.—And this in a town where only 
thirteen years before the Pope and the Devil were, accord- 
ing to annual custom, promenaded through the streets, on 
the fifth of November, in commemoration of the famous 
gun-powder plot; and after serving as a spectacle of ridi- 
cule and scorn, were burnt together, leaving it doubtful, in 
those days, which of the two was the most hateful. 

IT attended the Mass, of course, and carried round the 
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charity box as Queteur; and this was the commencement of 
the Catholic church in Boston. Mr. Thayer was succeeded 
by Mr. Matignon and he by the celebrated Cheverus, now 
Archbishop of Bordeaux. That pious, prudent, and learned 
prelate governed his infant congregation, as rector and 
Bishop, twenty-seven years, and was so attached to his 
flock, his diocese and place of residence, that when invited 
by Louis the 18th to take charge of the diocese of Montau- 
ban, in Languedoc, he declined; nor did he comply until 
that King had laid his commands upon him. In a few 
years he was translated from that see to the Archbishopric 
of Bordeaux, where his episcopacy has been eminently use- 
ful and popular. Charles the 1oth made him a peer of 
France; and he saw himself without the smallest regret 
deprived of that rank, in company with 78 others, by the 
French Legislature, under Louis Philippe. 

How rapidly must the Catholic persuasion have spread in 
Massachusetts to require the services of even ten priests! 
—and there may be more. 

True piety and sound morality, no doubt, are inculcated 
in all the churches of Boston, whether of the old puritan- 
ical stock, the modern Socinian, or the first mother of the 
Christian creed, Roman worship. 

And as to the modes of teaching them: 

“We find the doctors and the sages 
Have differed in all climes and ages, 
As if religion were intended 


For nothing else but to be mended.” 


& lbs 
- (Catholic Herald, Nov. 14, 1833, p- 181.) 


‘For a somewhat different and evidently a more authentic version of 
the events leading up to the first public celebration of Mass in Boston, 
the reader is referred to Vol. II, p. 704, of the Catholic Encyclopedia. 
—Ep, 


CHRISTMAS DAY, 1832 


(REPRINTED FROM “THE CATHOLIC HERALD’? ) 


Mr. Eprror:—I was so much pleased and edified by the 
solemnities which I witnessed on Christmas day, at the 
church of St. John’s in Manayunk, that although I can 
scarcely flatter myself that an account of my visit to that 
thriving village will be found worthy of a place in the 
“Herald”; yet fully aware of the great interest you take 
in all matters connected with the Catholic religion, and of 
the pleasure you derive from every evidence of the flour- 
ishing state of that religion, I beg leave to subjoin a little 
sketch of my excursion, leaving to your better judgment to 
make use of it as you shall see fit. 

An invitation from an old friend now residing in Mana- 
yunk, and who for several years has urged me to spend 
Christmas day in his family, induced me to take my seat, 
on the eve of that festival, in the Manayunk coach—an un- 
dertaking accomplished with some difficulty, owing to the 
crowd of passengers at the office, nearly all of whom were, 
I suppose, bent on a visit to their country friends. All ap- 
peared happy, and to have pleasure in anticipation. The 
sight of this contented group recalled to my mind an ob- 
servation I have frequently made in this season, when re- 
marking the number of happy faces to be seen thronging 
our streets, that those reformers who, in their zeal for de- 
stroying every ceremony and festival belonging to our re- 
ligion, abolished the observance of Christmas holiday, have 
done no less injury to society than to religion—admitting 
that the interests of the two can be separated—for the most 
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careless observer must have remarked how much good feel- 
ing is promoted on this occasion in all ranks of life—how 
many friendships which the transactions of the year had 
tended to cool, are revived by the little offerings, the ex- 
change of civilities, and the amicable intercourse usual at 
this time—how many little hearts are filled with the liveliest 
joy by the arrival of a day which, with the greatest eager- 
ness, they had expected for weeks!—how many differences 
forgotten, and quarrels made up! thereby realizing, in some 
measure, even amongst men of the world, the angel’s an- 
nunciation, “ Peace to men on earth.” . . . . We were 
aroused very early the next morning by the sound of the 
bell, and shortly after 5 o’clock repaired to the church, on 
entering which I was struck with the neatness of the in- 
terior of the building—of the altar, and of its decorations, 
a part of which had, as my friend told me, been received 
only a few days before from an unknown benefactor. The 
service commenced by the “ Te Deum” chaunted by a full 
choir—immediately after which the Rev. Charles Carter. 
the pastor, commenced the celebration of High Mass in 
presence of a crowded congregation. — This gentleman, a 
native of Kentucky, as I was informed, became a convert 
to the Catholic faith about five years ago, and entered into 
holy orders only a few months since. 

spicier sk a group of twelve young ladies dressed in white 
robes with white veils over their heads, occupied the pews 
nearest to the altar; immediately behind them sat four 
young gentlemen, who, together with the former, were 
about to make their first communion. The sermon, as usual 
on this day, treated of the nativity of our blessed Lord in 
an impressive and interesting manner, inculcated the neces- 
sity of imitating that humility of which He had given us so 
striking an example. When the time of the Communion 
had arrived, the pastor turned round to the little flock, whom 
it appeared he had been for several months preparing for 
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this solemnity—he exhorted them never to lose sight of the 
great action they were about to perform—to consider it as 
one of the most important of their lives, whose direction 
would probably be in a great measure governed by the 
manner in which that action was performed—and never to 
stain the innocence with which, he trusted, they were then 
clothed. His address drew tears from his young hearers, 
and I could observe that the same effect was produced on 
many of their parents. The holy sacrament was then ad- 
ministered to several persons, including the first communi- 
cants, a number that appeared to me very large for the 
congregation of Manayunk. The pastor again returned to 
his little flock, and recommending them most earnestly to 
the protection of the Almighty in all the changes to which 
they would be exposed in their passage through life, took 
a moving and affectionate leave of them. The music during 
these ceremonies was solemn and appropriate. The High 
Mass being ended, was followed by a low one, at the ter- 
mination of which the congregation dispersed, appearing 
deeply impressed with the scene they had just witnessed and 
in which so many had participated. Hearty greetings and 
good wishes were exchanged at the Church door, remind- 
ing me of the salutations wherewith the first Christians 
greeted one another at the termination of the Agape. Joy 
and lively pleasure beamed in the eyes of the younger 
members of the congregation, who with that lively zest 
peculiar to children were going home to receive or to enjoy 
their Christmas presents—free, for one day, from the yoke 
of factory labour. On my return to the church, at 10% 
o'clock, I again found it full, and the pastor engaged in 
administering the Sacrament of Baptism to a middle-aged 
female. After he had received her into the Church, he en- 
larged on the advantages conferred on her; the great bless- 
ings she had just become heir to; but solemnly warned her 
of the obligations she had contracted, which he earnestly 
charged her never to lose sight of. 
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Scarcely was this ceremony ended when a young lady, 
supported by a friend of her own age, approached the rail- 
ing of the Sanctuary. There, in an audible voice, rendered 
somewhat tremulous by emotion, she declared her intention 
to abjure the errors she had been attached to, and to return 
to the Catholic Church, in whose bosom, I understood, she 
was born, but from which she had been seduced by false 
and deceptive lights——Before receiving her recantation, the 
pastor, somewhat moved, no doubt, by the recollection that 
it was not long since he himself had found a refuge from 
his doubts and uncertainties in the same Saving Ark, ad- 
dressing the convert, exhorted her to think seriously of 
the step she was about to take, and to proceed no further, 
unless she felt perfectly convinced of her errors, and of the 
truth of every tenet of the faith she was about to embrace, 
her conviction of which should be so strong as to lead her, 
if necessary, to seal it with her blood. The young lady, 
still persisting, proceeded to read the Athanasian creed, and 
to make a full profession of faith. The most breathless 
silence prevailed in the assembly during the ceremony, at 
the end of which the choir commenced the solemn invoca- 
tion in the words of the Kyrie eleison (Lord have mercy 
on us), and the priest, for the third time, offered up the 
holy sacrifice. The music differed in some parts from that 
of the morning. At the gospel, the pastor again addressed 
the flock, and after dwelling on subjects more immediately 
connected with the object of the festival, made some obser- 
vations on the species of persecution which he had reason 
to fear would be practised on the young lady who had made 
her recantation by some of her former associates, reminding 
her of the saying of our Lord, “ Blessed are ye when men 
shall persecute you and say all manner of evil of you,” &c. 

The religious service of the day was closed by Vespers. 
and Benediction in the evening. These being ended, the 
pastor assembled the select flock, whom, for the first time, 
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he had that morning fed with the sacred body of our Lord, 
and retiring with them in a body, gave them, as I was told, 
a collation. On the whole, I was greatly pleased with my 
visit, and if I have dwelt too minutely on the particulars 


of it, | beg you will pardon the garrulity into which I have 
fallen. De 


(Catholic Herald, Jan. 10, 1833, p. 7.) Transcribed by Miss Jane 
Campbell. 


LETTERS SELECTED FROM THE CATHEDRAL 
ARCHIVES, PHILADELPHIA 


The letters here presented have been selected from a 
collection known as the “‘ Frenaye Letters”? in the Phila- 
delphia Cathedral Archives. They have been chosen for 
publication in our Recorps chiefly for points of general 
and local interest which they contain. The aim is to make 
these points easily available to the historian of the future 
when they are given a place in the General Index which it 
is the purpose of the Society to make of the vast treasure 
of material for Catholic history gathered from many 
sources and secured for use and reference in the thirty 
volumes of the Recorps. 

It will be noted that there is little connection between the 
letters or the facts which they contain. This is due to the 
fact that these letters are only the culled remnants of a 
larger collection—the Kenrick-Frenaye Letters, referring to 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and conditions and the work of 
the Church throughout the country, 1830 to 1862. This 
collection of about three hundred letters is now in the 
printers’ hands. Here each letter must stand on its own 
merit. It will remain for the historian or the reader in- 
terested in history to connect the facts and to find where 
they link with other facts. 


LETTER OF PETER RICHARD KENRICK TO MABK ANTONY 
FRENAYE. 
[OrtcINAL FRENCH. | 
Sr, Louis, Jani 25.1540, 


Sir and esteemed friend : 
The letter of exchange drawn upon Father Ellet remains 
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still unpaid, but it will be paid. This delay will explain the 
tardy answer which I should have given you some weeks ago. 
It was necessary to send it [the letter] on to Cincinnati, and 
no response has been received as yet. Now I wish that you, 
through the medium of M. Choiselat, or if not, by some other 
means that you may find proper, would have the kindness to 
convey to 
Madame Veuve Marie Ohl—nee Laugel 
care of M. Antoine Ohl 
Cultivateur a Mommenheim 
Canton Brumath, Department du Bas Rhin 


the sum of ftve hundred francs. It is her son, who is living 
here, who is sending this out of his little savings ; and who 
has been unable to reach the full amount [five hundred francs] 
this year. I have thought that probably M. Choiselat could 
make up the deficit without inconvenience, and that he [Ohl 
at St. Louis] would readily send the little money that he can 
save during the year. If you think it not well to ask this 
service [of Choiselat] write me immediately so that I may in- 
form him who has left the money in my trust, and return the 
same to him. 

Two days ago we had word from Monsgr. Barron, who is 
now at Mobile, where he expects to remain for some time. 
He is much better [in health] than when he left here, and 
thinks that he is not going to die this time—We have here a 
house of our dear Mother of Charity, that is, the Sisters of 
the Good Shepherd, who arrived here last Tuesday evening,’ 
aud took possession of a fine house already furnished with a 
chapel nicely decorated and fitted up. A good priest dying, 
left this by will, together with other properties, in order to 
make of it, one or other of them, an establishment for the 
care of old priests, or those who are no longer able to labor 
on the missions by reason of poor health. Happily we have 
no one now in this class [aged or sick], and I see nothing 


A See Letter of Bishop Flaget below for first foundation of the 
Sisters of the Good Shepherd in the United States at Louisville, Ky., 
1843. 
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better to do than to lay the foundation of the house men- 
tioned above. 

The good Sisters are very well satisfied with their new 
home ; and, it is needless to say, that I am pleased that the 
number of our establishments has been increased with so little 
expense ; and, in particular, this work of noblest Christian 
charity. Pray for us that we may succeed in this new under- 
taking, that the Sisters of the Good Shepherd may bring back 
to the fold wandering sheep, whom God alone can clothe 
again in the vesture of grace. 

My kind remembrance to Messrs. Gartland and Sourin—I 
am, Monsieur, your servant in J. C. 


* Prerer RicHarD, Archbishop of St. Louis. 


PETER RICHARD KENRICK TO MARK ANTONY FRENAYE. 


[ORIGINAL FRENCH. ] 


St. Louts, Feb. 6, 18409. 
Sir and esteemed friend: 


I am sorry to learn that you have been unwell, but I can- 
not believe that you are beginning to be good for nothing. I 
pray that the Lord may not take you away from the Church 
in the United States until things are more secure. I would 
indeed pity my poor brother, who would feel your loss more 
than anyone else. But I do not wish to entertain this sad 
possibility until it is realized. I have found your statement 
of accounts correct. Indeed, it is happily too accurate—You 
know already that M. M. Slevin of Cincinnati will inform you 
of the amount of the draft on Father Elet (not Helet, as it 
has been written). M. Choiselat has written me that the As- 
sociation [for the Propagation of Faith] has just made a first 
allotment of six thousand four hundred and ten francs, of 
which you will receive what remains to my credit, after pay- 
ing the remittance, which I pay annually, of the niece of the 
late Mgr. Dubourg, of $525.—The word fzrst has made me 
hopeful that there may be a second; and perhaps these added 
will put you in the way of accounting for the 1400 of which 
you wrote—You have been told before that we have here the 
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Sisters of the Good Shepherd. A kind Providence has given 
me the means of doing, rather, of beginning this good work, 
(which would have been at a great cost) without actual out- 
lay of money, a work moreover which was much needed— 
According to the Constitutions [Rules] of these good Sisters, 
they should have a house apart from their own for penitents, 
and as there was a house which adjoined our ground, I bought 
it for $1400, in order to have the sisters begin their work for 
poor sinners [unfortunate women]; and they have already re- 
ceived one [subject]—You see that without the support of 
Providence I never will be able to pay my debts ; I am almost 
over my head. I tell you these particulars in order to let you 
see how we must trust in Providence; and surely, if I do not 
venture upon a new undertaking, as they say, without a view 
to making it succeed, there will be good reason never to lose 
hope—Today I received a letter from the Superior of the Col- 
lege at The Barrens, who tells me that Ferdinand Lopez does 
not wish to become a priest. He is an excellent child, who 
has always given proof of a good disposition. But it appears 
that he has not a vocation for the ecclesiastical state. His 
health has not been good for some time, and he has just re- 
turned from the South where he passed the winter, and where, 
it is thought, he recovered from the fever (laisse la fievre), 
which tried him for two years, about. Unhappily he has 
[now] taken the fever again—He is at The Barrens, where he 
will remain until they let me know how he is to be sent back 
to Philadelphia—I regret very much the disappointment which 
this news will bring to his parents, to whom I will ask you 
kindly to remember me—Give my kind remembrance also to 
Messrs. Gartland and Sourin, etc. 
I am very sincerely 
Your friend in J. C. 
* Peter RICHARD, 
Archbishop of St. Louis. 
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PETER RICHARD KENRICK TO MARK ANTONY FRENAYE. 
[OrIGINAL FRENCH. ] 
St. Louis, April 3, 18409. 
Sir and esteemed friend : 

I have sent you the $1,000 which you requested. I am not 
quite at ease as to whether or not it has been received. I do 
not know how to meet the obligations which I have made, 
and which will fall due very soon, without sacrificing some of 
the properties which I would like to retain. This year will be 
one of trial for me—It is said that Mgr. Barron is going to 
Boston from Havana. If this is true, let me know by tele- 
graph, as I have an zmportant letter which I received from 
Ireland for him. It is six weeks [from time of sending ?]; and 
from the black seal, it would appear that it announces the 
death of some one of his family. 

Believe me your servant in J. C. 
+ Peter RICHARD, 
Archbishop of St. Louis. 


PETER RICHARD KENRICK TO MarK ANTONY FRENAYE. 
[ORIGINAL FRENCH.] 


St. Louis, JuLy 28, 1840. 
Sir and esteemed friend : 


The epidemic which has made frightful ravages among our 
people is now abating in its violence day by day, and there is 
hope that this afflicted city may have a little time to breathe. 
It [the malady] has not, up to the present time, claimed as a 
victim any of our priests, though they have devoted them- 
selves to the service of the sick with great zeal, and the fatigue 
of this alone would be enough to wear them out (pour les 
mener a tombeau). Eleven religious women are among the 
victims—two of the Sisters of Charity, two of the Sisters of 
St. Joseph, one of the Visitation, and six of the Sacred Heart !” 


2 Ten of these victims of 1849 can be accounted for from the Obit- 
uary Notice in the Catholic Directory, 1850. They are: 

rt. ‘Sister M. Antoinette-Kincaid, age 26, of Sisters of St. Joseph, at 
the Orphanage, May 14th. 
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I regret very much that I cannot just now send you the 
money which you advanced on my account ; all the more be- 
cause I find myself pressed by new demands ; and, if it does 
not prove too great an inconvenience to you, I must ask again 


for more. 
Will you get a letter of exchange for $50 in favor of the 
Rev. Philip Dowley 
Castlenock 
near Dublin. 
Also one for $25 in favor of 
Mr. Andrew Eustace 
17 Braithwaite Street 
Dublin.™ 


I have given an order to Mr. L’ Homme of Baltimore, or to 
Mr. Fielding Lucas to send me books to the amount of 18 
or 20—piasters [dollars]. Would you kindly remit this 
[amount] to one or the other of these gentlemen, when they 
demand it ; for I do not know whether or not they can send 
me the order which I gave them. 

I shall write my brother within a few days. He will not 
return to Philadelphia until about the middle of August.” 


2. Sister M, Columba-Long, of ‘Sisters of Charity of Emmittsburg, 
at St. Louis ‘Hospital, June 21. 

3. Sister M. Frances-Nally, age 23, of the Sisters of St. Joseph, 
Carondelet, June 28. 

4. Sister M. Veronica-Corcoran, of Sisters of the Visitation, Visita- 
tion ‘Convent, St, Louis, July 2. 

5. Sister M. Justine-Mulholl, age 19, Sisters of St. Joseph, Caron- 
delet, July 2. 

6, Madame Rose-Prud’hon-Sacred Heart, Sacred Heart Convent, St. 
Louis, July 3. — 

7. Sister Patricia-Butler, of Sisters of Charity, St. Louis Hospital, 
July 15. 

8. Madame Rachel-Gardiner, Sacred Heart, at Sacred Heart Convent, 
St. Louis, July 18, but “died of consumption ”. 

9. Madame Rohe, at Sacred Heart Convent, St. Louis, a novice, 
July 2. 

10. Madame Griffin, Sacred Heart, St. Louis, July 31. 


*a Both forwarded; noted in Frenaye’s handwriting. 


*b Francis Patrick was making a visitation of the Diocese from 
June 2, 1849 to August 16, as appears from his Diary —see same pp. 
152-157. 
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My very affectionate remembrance to Messrs. Gartland, 
Sourin, etc. 

Accept once more the assurance of gratitude for all the kind 
generosity which you have shown me. M¢gr.. Barron is not 
well. 

Your servant in J. C, 
* Perer RICHARD. 
Archbishop of St. Louis. 


PETER RICHARD KENRICK TO MARK ANTHONY FRENAYE. 


[ORIGINAL FRENCH. |] 


St. Louts, Sept. 25, 1849. 
Monsieur : 

I am informed by a letter from the Rev. M. Fitzsimmons 
of Boston, who was to have forwarded to you $400 on my 
account, that this amount has been ¢rusteed [protested]—thus 
written and underscored in English], that is to say, some 
creditors of the one who deposited the money in his hands, 
discovered that some legal forms had not been observed. I 
regret this because I fear that | have imposed on your kind- 
ness, by drawing on you some days ago for $100 in favor of 
a Brother of the Christian Doctrine in New York. Now 
again I am going to ask you to buy a draft for $25 (vingt— 
cinque). Surely I dislike to give you this trouble ; but I find 
myself, I may say, forced to take the burden of sending this 
amount to a poor family in Ireland.’ I will give you the ad- 
dress at the end of this letter. 

Mgr. Barron is thinking of going to St. Augustine [Florida] 
to spend the winter there. He will very probably go by way 
of Philadelphia. He has had recently a bad attack of asthma, 
from which he has hardly yet recovered. 

I wish to buy some books for my own use, the cost of | 
which will not go beyond $100. Can you give me the name 
of someone in Paris whom [| can address with a view to hav- 


3 7848-1849—starving times in Ireland. 
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ing him negotiate with a bookseller for the purchase of these 
books ? I am waiting with impatience for a letter from my 
brother. It appears that his new burdens of care do not leave 
him time to write. 
Agréez etc. 
© PrerRE RicH? 
Archévéque de St. Louis. 
{ written in t 
English - 
A draft for $25 in favor of Patrick Walsh. 
Address—Mr. Patrick Walsh—Mayo—lIreland. 
to the care of Mr. Peter Nolan—Moyne. 
( in Frenaye’s 
handwriting 
(forwarded ) 


PETER RICHARD KENRICK TO MARK ANTONY FRENAYE. 


[OrtGINAL FRENCH.] 
St. Lours, Oct..g: adie 
Monsieur : 

I will ask you to remit $45, charged to my account, to 
James Corr, who with his two daughters has just arrived in 
your city from Ireland. He [Corr]-is the father-in-law of a 
worthy man here named Charles Devlin an ironworker, who 
has requested me to make this remittance for him. Mons’gr. 
Barron is going to New Orleans, though his health is just 
now a little improved. 

I am, Monsieur, your very sincere friend in J. C. 
;  PreRRE RICHARD 
Archbishop of St. Louis. 

The names and ages of the three persons mentioned above 

are— 


. James Cox 60 | The name above is written clearly 
Isabella Cox 14 Corr; and here, quite as clearly thre 
Nancy Cox 12 | times Cox. ; 
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PETER RICHARD KENRICK TO MARK ANTONY FRENAYE. 
[OrIGINAL FRENCH. |] 


St. Louts, Nov. 3, 1849. 
Sir and esteemed friend : 

I thank you for all the care you have given to the details 
of my numerous instructions to you. I forgot to give you 
the number of volumes of the theology which I need to fill 
out sets of those which I have.—I am sending you here a list 
of them—Outside those which I need to fill out sets, I have 
eight or ten copies of the first volume of the Moral. Perhaps 
you may need them. If so I shall send them by the first 
opportunity that I find. I can not answer the inquiry which 
you make about Mrs. McBride. I believe that all that affair 
has been settled. If she has any money here which she wishes 
to have forwarded to her, it will be necessary to give an order 
in writing on the one whom she names. 

Has M. Choiselet * begun to make remittance for the cur- 
rent year? What are the prospects from that quarter ? 

Mgr. Barron left here three weeks ago. He is now in New 
Orleans. 

I am etc. 
> Peter RICHARD 
Archbishop of St. Louis. 


(LIST )—Docmatic THEOLOGY. 


CH 0/6) Res eee eld a aaeeeners 8 copies wanted. 
2a lO el alse aed ee ee ie 8 copies wanted. 
REE Olesen See (left blank). 

PUGET. Cy ltame PRES Ets, wae. Ps eles cians 8 copies wanted. 


MoraL THEOLOGY. 


OTE Olen eros tess erases oka 8 copies wanted. 
BTC. VO Lanta cece ane or tees ental 7 copies wanted, 


I would be glad to have from 6 to 12 of the Gospels, if that 


4 Choiselat, Treasurer for the French Association for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith. 
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can be done without inconvenience, i. e., if you have them oz 
hand : otherwise no, as I can buy them here as cheaply as in 


Philadelphia. 
(The paragraph following L/S7 is written in English. 


- Peter RicHARD KENRICK TO MARK ANTONY FRENAYE. 


[OricINAL FRENCH. ] 


| The date has been clipped off ; but it is marked bap 
Frenaye’s handwriting—‘‘ December 3, 1849—Done’”’ 


Monsieur : 

I will ask you to forward this letter Lenclosed ?] to Mgr. 
Hughes [New York], and to send him $100 on my account. 
My brother has advanced $110 on my account, which I beg 
you to return to him. Mgr. Barron is at present in New 
Orleans : his health is good. There is nothing that I know 
of new to write, but that I find myself always in the way of 
saying that I am 

Your servant in J. C. 
* PETER RICHARD 
Archbishop of St. Louis. 


To MonsteurR M. A. FRENAYE. 


BisHop EDWARD BARRON *® TO MARK ANTONY FRENAYE. 


[OrtcINAL FRENCH. ] 


St. Louis, June 12, 1849. 
My dear Mr. Frenaye : 

I arrived here two days ago, having passed by way of New 
York, Albany, Buffalo. There [at Buffalo] Mer. [the Arch- 
bishop] of St. Louis left me to continue his journey alone. I 
took the boat from Buffalo to Detroit, where I remained three 
or four days, then on to Chicago. From Chicago I took the 


. § Edward Barron came to Philadelphia from the Diocese of Water- 
ford, in Ireland, October, 1837. He was appointed Rector of St. 
Mary’s, then still the Cathedral, and later Vicar General, 1838 to 1841, 
In December, 1841, he left for the Cape Palmas missions in Africa. 
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canal boat to La Salle, and thence I reached St. Louis by 
steamboat. An attack of asthma detained me at Buffalo for 
eight days. The kindness which Mgr. [Bishop] Timon 
showed me is truly remarkable. He is indeed an Apostolic 
man. The cholera is here in all its virulence—Sixty three 
have died of this disease within two days. The nine or ten of 
today indicate that its force is probably abating a little. 

I shall be greatly obliged to you, if you pay my subscrip- 
tion to the periodical [The Tablet] and have it addressed to 
me at once. 

Megr., the Archbishop of St. Louis, wishes me now to as- 
sure you of his great esteem. Believe me always your very 
sincere friend in Jesus and Mary. 

Give my kind respects to Mgr. [The Bishop] of Philadel- 
phia, to Messrs. Gartland, Sourin, Balfe, etc. . . 

EpWaArD BARRON. 

To MonsieuR FRENAYE. 


BisHop BENEDICT JOSEPH FLAGET, LOUISVILLE, Ky., TO 
Mark ANTONY FRENAYE. 


[OrtcINAL FRENCH. | 


II January—1843 
My very dear and beloved Compatriot : 

I am a little ill at ease in beginning this letter, as it should 
have been written immediately after the arrival of the Ladies 
of the Good Shepherd. Indeed they have not yet finished, 
when one speaks of Mgr. Kenrick, recounting his kindness to 
them ; and the charity of M. Frenaye who was their interpre- 
ter, their protector, their guide. I was so edified at the im- 
portant services which the Mgr. [Kenrick] rendered them, 
and the attention, truly French, and the kind thoughtfulness 


He was given charge of these missions, appointed Vicar Apostolic, 
consecrated Bishop titular of Constantia, later changed to Eucarpia. 
In July, 1845, he returned to the United States, and thereafter resided 
chiefly in St. Louis, with Peter Richard Kenrick, Bishop Barron died 
in Savannah, Georgia, Sept. 12, 1854, eight days before Bishop Gart- 
land’s death, also in Savannah, Sept. 20, 1854. 
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of my dear M. Frenaye shown them all the while they were 
in Philadelphia, that I can not express my sincere acknow]l- 
edgement. But it has been necessary to provide some place 
of shelter for these pious Shepherdesses and means absolutely 
necessary for their support, and that was no little task for a 
bishop in the backwoods.° Then followed the great feasts of 
the Nativity, the New Year, Epiphany. All this does not 
excuse me from the obligation of acknowledging great regard 
and good will. However, I am assured that your good heart 
is not changed toward me, and that you will always be ready 
to do me any service that is in your power. 

According to the custom of old time I wish from all my 
heart that the years which you have still to pass on earth may 
be spent in advancing the glory of God and the good of your 
fellow men, and that they may give you the assurance of treas- 
ure imperishable, the possession and the enjoyment of God 
for eternity—Foreseeing that I shall not have the leisure to 
write to Mgr., my very dear Kenrick, give him these my 
same good wishes ; and do not forget, both of you, to ask God 
in your prayers that He may grant me to do penance for all 
my sins in this world, so that I may be admitted to the joy of 
the Saints as soon as possible. 

The Ladies of the Good Shepherd are housed all together 
in a new community of the Sisters of Loretto a short distance 
out from Louisville. My niece is one of the five Lovretazne 
who conduct a school there. Hence you can judge of the 
good understanding which reigns in these two holy Commun- 
ities. My Coadjutor and I go to see them frequently; as I 
have this day entrusted the administration of the diocese to 
Mgr. Chabrat, I am passing with pleasure three or four days 
with these holy recluses to arrange for their support. Yester- 
day, in the mail, I received a letter from the Mme. Supre. 
General of the Good Shepherd at Angers. While she could 
not yet have received letters which these Ladies, her dear 
children, have written to her since their coming to K* [Ken- 
tucky], she seems to have no doubt that they are now here 


6 pour un Ev[eque] des Bois, 
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with me; and she asks God to bless me, as having been the 
first bishop to introduce the daughters of the Good Shepherd 
into the new world—But (you will hardly believe it) in a 
letter of the same Gen” to the Sup” of the Ladies who are 
here with me, she says to her that on the 12 or 15 of January 
she will receive into the Novitiate fifty postulants, to whom 
she will give the habit of Religion. She gives another item 
of news which will please your prelate [Kenrick]—on the 
establishment which they founded in Dublin a short time ago. 
These zealous and pious Shepherdesses have so labored in 
climbing mountains and precipices‘ that they have had the 
happiness of rescuing from the teeth and the clutch of wolves 
strayed sheep above number (sur cens). Madame the Sup” 
Gen™ tells me also in her letter that she will be able to send, 
if requested, two more colonies like the one which I have just 
received. Tell this to Mgr. Kenrick, that he may write as 
soon as possible, if his letter has not already been sent. Mer. 
Hughes might do the same, and in less than one year we shall 
be able to inspire some terror into the cruel enemy—permit 
me to close. 

I renew in the sacred wounds of Our Divine Saviour, and 
particularly in His adorable Heart all the sentiments of 
esteem and affection which | have always entertained for you, 
and may they grow stronger even to my last breath. 


B. J. Ev® [que] pe Louts viLLE 


My Coadj" asks me to offer you his kind good wishes for 
the year, and that he does not in any way blame you on the 
subject of not paying the letter of exchange which came to 
you from Louis ville. | 

Blessings and paternal affection for all the Sisters of Char- 
ity, and all the good Lazarist Fathers—briefly to all the clergy 
and to all ingutring friends*—e. g. M” Pratt and the last 
child of her daughter, who is my God-child, not forgetting 
the father and mother and all that amiable family. 

Tepoky. 


7 The entire letter indulges rather freely in rhetoric. 
8 Written in English and underscored. 
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Rev. JosepH Burc*® To Francis PATRICK KENRICK. 


Most Illustrious and Reverend Lord Bishop: 

I am under obligations to your illustrious self for the 
various favors granted me during my illness. But notwith- 
standing these favors it is a source of pain to me that little 
has been accomplished for the spiritual care of my people. 
For, by reason of labored coughing and the pain which fol- 
lows it, I can not even make use of the privileges granted me 
in a way that is becoming. 

I see by our diocesan periodical’ that the Rev. Peter 
Cannon (sic) (Carbon ?)" is to be ordained Deacon to- 


9 Father Joseph Burg died in Pottsville, Jan. 16, 1849, twelve days 
after the writing of this letter. He had been in charge at St. John’s, 
Pottsville, since November, 1842. The original Latin of this letter 
(vide infra) is of interest by reason of peculiar forms and construc- 
tion, Father Burg was by birth Austrian or Hungarian. The Latin 
may be an index to his seminary training. 

10 The Catholic Herald. 

11 The Rev. Peter Carbon, Alsatian by birth, was ordained priest in 
St. John’s, Philadelphia, Jan. 7, 1840. He was apparently appointed to 
St. John’s, Pottsville, in accordance with Father Burg’s request. After 
Father Burg’s death, Father Carbon continued in charge of St. John’s 
until July, 1850, when he was sent to St. Peter’s, Reading, Later, 1854 
to the time of his death, October 19, 1871, he was Rector of Holy 
Trinity, Philadelphia. 


12 Rev, JoSeEPH Bure To Francis Patrick KENRICK. 


Iilustrissime ac Reverendissime Domine Episcope 


Multis quidem obstrictus sum Illustritati Vestrae gratiis pro diversis 
concessionibus durante infirmitate mihi factis—Ast, proch dolor etiam 
his non multtim congregationi meae prospectum est, nam ob graves 
Fleparis et concomitantes dolores, potissimum nec privilegiis mihi con- 
cessis usum condignum facere valeo. 

Ex Ephemeridibus Ecclesiasticis Dioecesis nostrae perspitio Rev. 
Petrum Cannon [Carbon?] cras ad Diaconatum & Dominica proxima 
ad Presbyteratum evectum iri—quam pretiosam hance mihi esse posse 
adjutricem manum cogitavi. Expendi quidem et id eum probabiliter 
ad stationem Lebanon destinari. Sumpsi nihilominus fidutiam exo- 
randi Ilustritatem vestram, ut, si quo modo id possibile fuerit, hunc 
mihi qua vicarium adlaterare, sicque multo majori fidelium gregi qui 
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morrow, and raised to the Priesthood next Sunday. I have 
thought what a precious boon this might be to me. I have 
been pondering this also, that probably the purpose would be 
to send him to the station at Lebanon. However I have 
taken courage to make a request of your illustrious self, to 
beg, that if it is in any way possible, your goodness may not 
refuse to so arrange as to have him [Father Carbon] work 
with me as assistant ; thus your goodness would provide for a 
much larger flock of the faithful which is straying from the 
way without ashepherd. For sucha favor I shall be eternally 
grateful, assuring you now of sincere homage to your illus- 
trious self: 
Obedientissimus in Xto filtus 
JosepH Burc. 
Pottsville die 4 Januarii, 1849. 


CCELESTINE DE LA HAILANDIERE, BISHOP OF VINCENNES, 
TO MARK ANTONY FRENAYE. 


{OrtcINAL FRENCH.] 


December, 1843. 
My very worthy friend : 


M. Deydier urges me to send him a draft on Phila. (Phila- 
deiphia ?) for $275. Can you honor this without loss to 
yourself ? He wishes to have it for the coming week and has 
not left me time to get an answer from you. You will there- 
fore have the kindness to pardon me for drawing upon you 
for this amount without waiting for your answer [consent]. 
It is, as it seems to me now, quite impossible that I should 
have to wait much longer for the sum of 67740 francs from 
France. You will deduct what I owe you from that. If you 
have to pay interest, I will make that good. 


Pastore destitutus in avia dispergitur, providere non dedignetur. Pro 
qua gratia aeterna obstrictus manens gratitudine in jugi homagio 
exhibito persisto—Illustritatis Vestrae 
Obedientissimus in Xto Filius 
JosepH Burc. 
POTTSVILLE DIE 4TH JANUARIT 1849 
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I have another little service to ask of you——I know no one 
else from whom I can make such a request. I borrowed 
(from you ?) $1,000 for only six months. Can you extend 
that time for me to one year or two, even more, raise the 
amount to $1,500 instead of $1,000? That would be a great 
favor to me. But perhaps it would embarrass you. In that 
case I could send you my note (je pourrais vous envoyer ma 
signature), or I would borrow it here. The bank offers me 
all that I want; but I have no love for banks. However, tell 
me plainly what you can do—for the present have the kind- 
ness to pay the demand of Mr. Deydier. It will not be due 
until the middle of January. 

Mer. Rosati! What a loss. How much did I depend 
upon him. I was waiting anxiously for his return. The 
former Bishop (Bruté) would not, I could not, up to the 
present time get the Lazarists to take charge of my Seminary. 
I have altogether 21 seminarians. I was expecting their re- 
turn from France. I found myself completely disappointed— 
I fear very much that I| shall be obliged to go to Europe next 
year. 

Be assured of the deep sincerity with which I feel myself 
honored to be, my dear friend, your humble servant. 


~ Ce. (ESTINE) Ev. (EQUE) DE ViNc. (ENNES). 
[ Noted in Frenaye’s Hand—Repondue Decem. le 30.] 


FRANCIS PatRIcK KENRICK TO JoHN B. PuRcELL, Bp. oF 
CINCINNATI—JAN, 15, 1847." 


Right Rev. and dear Friend : 


I am highly pleased with the prospect of forming an estab- 
lishment of the Soeurs de N. Dame™ in this city. The ladies 


18 This letter does not belong to the Philadelphia Archives. It was 
loaned to the present compiler by Mr. Joseph A, Weber, and copied by 
his permission. 

14 The Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur did not come to Philadel- 
phia with the Sisters from Carondelet in May, 1847, as was planned 
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of the S. Heart are resolved on purchasing a mansion near 
Holmesburg,” about to or 12 miles from the city, and if they 
execute their resolution, the spacious and elegant building 
which they now occupy, will be at my disposal. It is ex- 
pected that the interest of the purchase money and outlay will 
be paid out of the income of the School. This building may 
be occupied in this way until the cathedral be built—say five 
or more years. In the meantime we may succeed in procur- 
ing them a place for a permanent establishment. As the 
building proposed to be devoted to their use at present, is 
next to the cathedral lot, I do not deem it advisable to make 
it a permanent residence for religious ladies, lest censure 
should fall on us: but I see no serious inconvenience in an 
arrangement of atemporary kind. The ladies of the S. Heart 
will probably leave the city in March or April; but I can say 
nothing definite on this matter until I get a formal communi- 
cation from them. 

The Presbyterian church,” which I bought nearly eleven 
years ago, has lately come into my possession, and I am 
fairly at a loss what to do with it, as it is near St. Philip’s 
church, and I do not wish to provoke Presbyterian ire, by 
making it a Catholic church. I think seriously of making it 


(see Kenrick Letters of this year). The work of the Notre Dame 
Sisters in Philadelphia begins in 1856. Instead the Visitation Sisters 
came from Georgetown, and were here 1848 to 1852. The old Presby- 
terian church property, now St. Philip’s school, was opened as St. Ann’s 
Widows’ Asylum in 1849, the Sisters of the Good Shepherd in charge. 
The Sisters of St. Joseph succeeded in charge of this Asylum in 1850, 
when the Sisters of the Good Shepherd entered upon their own 
“rescue work” at “Schuylkil Front street, between Walnut and 
George”. ‘See Kenrick’s Diary, p. 259. 

15 Evidently the present foundation, Eden Hall, at Torresdale, The 
“ spacious and elegant building” is clearly the present Cathedral clergy 
residence, where these Ladies conducted a school 1846-1847. See 
Bishop Kenrick’s Diary, p. 238. 

16 This property is the present St. Philip’s parish school property. 
Full information of the purchase and later lawsuit will be found in the 
Kenrick-Frenaye Letters. 
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a schoolhouse, there being two large basement rooms, already 
used for schools, and the church being easily convertible into 
a Chapel for a community. There are two houses at the side 
of the church, one frame, the other brick, which could be 
thrown down, and a good house erected in their stead. I 
have paid above five thousand dollars on the property, which 
remains subject to a mortgage for four thousand dollars, and 
interest is claimed for eleven years, which, however, I dispute 
the right to claim, as I had not possession. If les Soeurs de 
Notre Dame would accept the whole property, and open there 
a school, I would have no hesitation in giving it to them as it 
is, subject to the mortgage and the contingency of interest. I 
would willingly sacrifice the money which I have already paid, 
so that a religious object might be secured. It would appear 
to me advisable to open the school at once, and take up their 
residence in the humble buildings at present existing, and [ 
have no doubt that in a short time convenient buildings could 
be erected. The situation is far down in Southwark but the 
neighborhood is decent, though not fashionable. A school is 
much wanting there, and would do immense good. If this 
proposal pleases them, three or four Sisters might come on as 
soon as convenient. In case of my brother passing through 
your city with the Sisters of St. Joseph destined for the St. 
John’s Asylum, you may commend the Soeurs de N. Dame to 
his safe keeping. Some are apprehensive that the Presbyter- 
ians might molest the new inmates; but I feel confident that 
the kindest feeling will be cherished, when it is seen that in- 
struction and charity are our only objects. If the Sisters pre- 
fer taking charge of the school without assuming pecuniary 
responsibility, they may still come, as I am eager to do the 
good work at any risk of loss. The temporary inconvenience 
of the residence is the only difficulty, but I deem it unwise to 
erect new buildings until the Sisters are on the spot, and have 
given the matter a fair trial. Please obtain for me a decisive 
answer. 

I congratulate you on the compromise. I cannot agree 
with you as to the Cleveland affair, since appearances deserve 
respect. We can put Edward in a more prominent place, 
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hereafter. Rome is still silent. I am much in need of a Ger- 
man priest for Trinity Church of this city, forthwith, as the 
French priest who now officiates there is about to leave. Rev. 
Mr. Hammer of your diocese is said to have intimated a wish 
to come Eastward. If he be suitable, and you can spare him, 
give him to me, and I shall be thankful. Otherwise let him 
know nothing of my application, and give me a hint. Re- 
member me affectionately to Edward & Messrs. Wood & 
Collins, and believe me 

Your faithful friend, 
FRANCIS PATRICK KENRICK, 


Bp. Phila. 
Phila. Jan. 15, 1847. 


NOTES AND COMMENT 


The recent visit paid by the King and Queen of the Bel- 
eians to the famous Mission at Santa Barbara recalls that 
the founder of this—the best preserved as it is also the most 
widely known of all the California mission churches—is the 
subject of the leading article in the Catholic Historical Re- 
view for July-October, 1919: “ Fermin Francisco de 
Lasuén,” by Charles E. Chapman, Ph.D., of the University 
of California, Berkeley. 

Brushing away the dust of a century of oblivion, Dr. 
Chapman reveals the brilliant record of this new-old mis- 
sionary priest, successor to the heroic pioneer and patron 
saint of California—Father Junipero Serra. The author 
does not hesitate to maintain that Father Lasuén is worthy 
to rest by the side of his renowned predecessor in living 
fame, as he lies with him in death at the old Mission San 
Carlos. 

Bancroft, indeed, ranked Lasuén ahead of Serra. Dr. 
Chapman will not go so far. He is content to argue that as 
a mission-founder Lasuén did as much as his predecessor, 
each having founded nine of the total of twenty-one mis- 
sions in ‘California. Then again Lasuén traveled from post 
to post at least as much as Serra; baptized a far greater 
number of Indians; built up the missions economically and . 
architecturally; was more successful in maintaining har- 
monious relations with the military; equalled his prede- 
cessor in zeal. Still, Serra’s work was in a virgin field, as 
Chapman confesses, and this entitles him to the greater 
praise for its successful fulfilment. 

Why is it, then, that Serra has been canonized by the 
populace of California, while Lasuén is to all but the spec- 
ialist, merely a shadowy name? 

Dr. Chapman advances two sound reasons: Serra cap- 
tured the honors which usually go to the pioneer in any 
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field; secondly, he was fortunate in having at hand a biog- 
rapher in the person of Francisco Paléu, devoted friend, 
schoolmate and fellow-missionary. Lasuén’s life, on the 
contrary, must be pieced together from the fragmentary 
evidence of a few scattered documents. 

A real service to history has been done by Dr. Chapman 
in this article. He adds, neither subtracting nor dividing. 
The star of Serra is left burning brightly as ever, while 
from the penumbra of obscurity and neglect there swings 
into our ken a new missionary light—Fermin Francisco de 
Lasuén, priest and empire-builder. 


There are other important articles in this issue of the 
Review. Father O’ Daniel, recently elected one of the Asso- 
ciate Editors, contributes a study of Cuthbert Fenwick— 
pioneer Catholic and legislator of Maryland. Laurence M. 
S. Larson exploits fresh territory in his paper on “ The 
Church in North America (Greenland) in the Middle 
Ages”. Father Rothensteiner sketches the career of Paul 
de Saint Pierre, the First German-American Priest of the 
West. 

The other departments round out an exceptionally val- 
uable number. 


As we are about to go to press, the July-October, 1919 
issue of the St. Louis Catholic Historical Review comes to 
hand. Among the articles we find one by the Rev. G, J. 
Garraghan, S. J. on Bishop Brute and the Mission of 
Chicago; another by Father C. L. Souvay, C. M. on the 
“Episcopal Visitation of the Diocese of New Orleans. 
1827—1829.” There is also a paper by Edward Brown 
on “ Alexander McNair, First Governor of Missouri,” and 
the Rev. F. G. Holweck contributes an interesting and well 
documented account of the ‘“ Arkansas Mission under 
Rosati.” Besides these there are the usual Notes and a 
selection of Documents from the Society’s Archives. 


BOOK REVIEW 


A Hippen Puase or AMERICAN History. By Michael J. 
O’Brien. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 1919. 


It is a long while since Dr. Eliot of Harvard blandly stated 
in the Atlantic Monthly (October, 1896) that the “ eighteenth 
century provided the ‘Colonies with a great mixture of peoples, 
although the English race then as now predominated. When 
the Revolution broke out there were already English, Scotch, 
Dutch, German, French, Portuguese and Swedes in the 
Colonies.’ The then President of Harvard would not have 
committed such a grave historical error had A Hidden Phase 
of American History been within his reach. When attention 
was called to his inaccuracy, as Mr. M. J. O'Donoghue tells 
us in his Cult of the Anglo-Saxon, the Doctor replied: “TI shall 
have to confess that I omitted the Irish because I did not know 
they were an important element in the population of the 
Colonies in the eighteenth century. My ignorance of the early 
Irish population is doubtless due to provincialism.” The ignor- 
ance betrayed and acknowledged by Harvard’s sometime head 
is not a lone case. Americans supposedly scholarly have had 
_little real knowledge of the part the Celt has played in the 
making of America. One of the startling things encountered 
during the educational campaign waged last year in the interests 
of the Irish Question was the widespread ignorance of 
America’s debt to Ireland not only among Americans whose 
forbears came from other lands but among Americans of Irish 
blood. American history has been written largely under the 
shadow of New England and New England as it was in the 
days of the Puritan myth. Nor is the Puritan myth by any 
means dead. Witness the current output on the subject of 
the tercentenary of the landing of the Pilgrims. The begin- 
ning of all American greatness is marked by Plymouth Rock. 
Before the celebration is finished doubtless some doughty Pil- 
grim descendant will have convinced the American reading 
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public that the American Indian, the only real native American, 
was brought to this land of the free by the Pilgrim Fathers. 
So many families in New England can find progenitors in the 
Mayflower, that the size of that ship could be stretched a bit 
more to accommodate a handful of Redskins. Under Pilgrim 
guidance the different tribes may have started on American soil. 

So New England has something to learn from the scholarly 
work of Michael J. O’Brien, the historiographer of the Ameri- 
can Irish Historical Society. He has destroyed the popular 
legend, persistently propagated by so-called New England his- 
torians, and duly popularized in American histories for class 
room use, that all the early settlers were of English blood in 
that land that juts on Plymouth Rock, and spreads along the 
coast, then in-country with the familiar geographical sweep 
that is fixed in our memories as the boundary of the New 
England States. Between 1714 and 1720 fifty-three ships were 
registered at Boston “from various Irish ports.” In old 
records such as probate entries, land grants, court files, mar- 
riage and birth certificates there is found a goodly array of 
Irish names. There is scarcely a town or city in New England 
where the Celtic color is lacking through the lists of the early 
settlers. In the Town Books of Boston alone Mr. O’Brien 
finds there are about 2000 Irish names of people whose mar- 
riages were solemnized in Suffolk County, Massachusetts, dur- 
ing the 18th century, and the State Land and Probate Records 
prove with their list of Irish names that Massachusetts had a 
great number of business men who could not be classed as 
Anglo-Saxons. 

Nor was the Bay State alone in benefiting from the influx 
of the Celt. Virginia, the proud old colony, welcomed the 
first Irishman to its shores before the Mayfower touched on 
the rugged New England coast. ‘Celtic names abound in this 
State and from its earliest days as a colony. Among the promi- 
nent Viriginia families of Irish descent Mr. O’Brien mentions 
the McCartys, the Lynches, the McCormicks, the McElroys. 
The McCartys were intimate friends of the Washingtons and 
intermarried with the Fitshughs and the Lees. Ann McCarty, 
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daughter of Dennis McCarty of Westmoreland County, was 
a cousin of Mary Ball, George Washington’s mother. So 
wherever we turn in the early history of the Colonies with the 
aid of Mr. O’Brien’s scholarly guidance, we find the Celt 
literally ubiquitous. 

It is so delightful to find the author of this valuable volume 
ever appealing to authentic documents, and first sources in 
building up his case for the Celt in America. With the im- 
partiality of the true historian Michael J. O’Brien sets forth 
facts, quotes authorities; and the reader is more and more 
impressed with the writer’s calmness and fairness. It is no 
easy thing to be patient with ignorance or deliberate falsehood 
and yet the strength of this monumental work lies above all 
in the impersonal viewpoint of the man whose ceaseless labors 
for many years has brought out A Hidden Phase of American 
History. Witness the judicial manner in which he treats the 
Scotch-Irish question. Very wittily he begans his argument 
against the “ so-called Scotch-Irish race.” His use of the ad- 
jective is timely for “in all written documents of the Colonial 
period where the immigrants from Ireland are mentioned at 
all, they are referred to invariably by their proper racial desig- 
nation.” And there is no more reason for the term Scotch- 
Irish, coined by inaccurate historians, than there is for the 
name French-American or Dutch-American. The false ap- 
pellation owes its origin to those bigoted writers that wished 
to infer that the Protestant Irish were the ones to reach 
prominence in the life of the new Republic, while their ‘Catholic 
blood brothers remained in the lower strata of American life. 
The common type in the view of some American historians was 
always Irish. By the addition of Scotch it was intended to con- 
vey in modern parlance “class”. So they gave the lie to his- 
tory and ethnology in their blind prejudice and appended the 
“ Scotch ” to such pure-blooded Celts as the Carrolls, Sullivans, 
Fitzgeralds, and Moylans for the simple reason that these 
Irishmen won distinction in their adopted country. 

A modern case in point that Michael J. O’Brien cites is 
that of the late Mayor Mitchel of New York. When the time 
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came to pay tribute to his “success and fine qualities” he 
was described by the press of the day as descended from a 
long line of rigid Scotch-Irish Presbyterians. “As a matter 
of fact the Mitchels come from the O’Mulvihill family which 
has not a Scottish strain in it. Indeed the grandfather of the 
late Mayor, John Mitchel the renowned Irish patriot of a 
century ago, knew and boasted of his pure Celtic lineage. 

It goes without saying that the author of the present volume 
has done a great service to the Irish cause and to the common 
cause of historical honesty and accuracy. Every chapter in 
his interesting work holds a wealth of information that must 
prove inspiring to those of Irish blood. It stimulates in us 
that pride of race which centuries of misrule and injustice 
failed to stamp out in the hearts of the best of those in the 
Green Isle who have in every generation upheld the torch of 
nationality through good days and ill, ever looking forward 
to the dawn of the greater day when stifled nationality must 
find its expression in full self-determination. And to the 
American who may be generations removed from the old 
country it will prove enlightening to know that the land that 
is his by birth in the dismal days of her revolutionary struggle 
owed more to Ireland than to any other country on earth. 
No less a person than Sir Henry Clinton in command of the 
English armies that were engaged in suppressingg the revolu- 
tion in the colonies is on record as stating that among the num- 
ber of Europeans then forming part of the Revolutionary army 
the “ emigrants from Ireland are in general to be looked upon 
as our most dangerous antagonists.” And again the agent 
of the British Government, Ambrose Searle, reported to Lord 
Dartmouth in 1776 that great numbers of emigrants, “ parti- 
cularly Irish, are in the rebel army and here they do Great 
Britain much injury by bringing over numbers and trades and 
so adding strength already too great to the force of America 
against her . . ” How informing for every American to know 
that Michael J. O’Brien after searching through every muster 
roll of the patriot army has found that at least 38 per cent of 
‘that army were of Irish birth or Irish descent. Kellys 695, 
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Ryans 322, Burkes 221, Murphys 494 are but a few of the 
findings of this patient and painstaking historian. Of one hun- 
dred surnames of as ancient ‘Celtic origin as these there are on 
the muster rolls of the Continental army 12,293. In addition 
to the sons of Erin that we find fighting for American independ- 
ence in the ranks there were nearly 1500 officers of Irish birth 
or blood in the Revolutionary army and navy. Barry, the 
Father of the American Navy, Reed and Carey, Moylan, 
McHenry, Fitzgerald, with Sullivan, O’Brien and Butler form 
a group of truly Celtic fighters whose names are found linked 
with that of Washington. 

Michael J. O’Brien can rest well satisfied. From Bancroft 
to Henry Cabot Lodge American writers have minimized or 
misstated the part of the Celt in the struggle for Ameircan 
liberty. For long such misstatements have remained without 
a thorough historical refutation. A Hidden Phase of Ameri- 
can History now exposes all error of this nature and leaves un- 
challenged with its vast array of historical evidence the plain 
fact that the Celt played the major part among the many races 
that infused blood in the “ ragged Continentals’ in that great 
struggle that first made democracy safe for America. The 
heart of suffering Ireland beat in sympathy with the heart of 
struggling America, Bancroft notwithstanding. Irish sympathy 
was not a distant moral force but a sympathy that spoke in 
blood and sacrifice filling the ranks of the Patriot forces. Of 
all the races that have gone into the melting pot to the final 
evolution of the American nation the Celtic has had no small 
share in building up real Americanism. The children of Irish 
blood have a proud chapter in the history of America. And it 
is due to the historiographer of the American Irish Historical 
Society that the Celtic chapter in the story of America stands 
out clear and strong in the pure white light of historical truth. 


GeRALD Carr Treacy, S.J., 
Contributing Editor, “America.” 


THE NATIONAL SHRINE OF THE IMMACULATE CON- 
CEPTION AT WASHINGTON. D. ¢. 


OFFICIAL STATEMENT, 15 DECEMBER, 1919 


THE National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception 
passed this week into the domain of accomplished fact. In 
keeping with the wishes of our Holy Father that it should be 
begun as soon as possible, the Trustees of the Catholic 
University voted at their recent meeting to commence the 
great work at once. Construction will begin in the coming 
May, and it is confidently believed that the Catholic people 
of the United States will support the holy undertaking with 
their usual generosity. Mary Immaculate is the heavenly 
patroness of the Catholic Church in the United States, 
where her honor and glory are proclaimed from mountains 
and rivers and valleys, from cities and hamlets, and where 
thousands of churches already bear her name and will re- 
joice at the creation of this new glorious movement of 
Catholic artistic genius. 


STYLE AND SIZE. 


The National Shrine will be a noble Romanesque church, 
embracing all the distinctive features of the best types of 
that famous ecclesiastical style which preceded and survived 
the Gothic and is represented today in some of the noblest 
churches of Europe. 

This great church will be 420 feet in length, outside 
measurement. The main nave will be 54 feet in breadth 
and 85 feet in height. Two lateral naves will be flanked 
by a series of beautiful chapels, five on each side, while 
around the apse and in the transepts will be distributed a_ 
number of small chapels. There will be two transepts, the 
main transept being 194 feet in breadth, and the secondary 
transept somewhat shorter. The facade will be 124 feet 
in width, and a noble dome will surmount the whole vast 
edifice, the cross on its top being 254 feet from the ground. 
A splendid campanile or bell-tower, 380 feet in height, rises 
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at one end of the facade, comparable with the most beautiful 
specimens of Northern Italy. The general impression will 
be that of majesty and power, while all the lines of the 
edifice are marked by grace and elegance. As this church 
will have no pews, the interior view will be unequaled for 
splendor and grandeur. The church will hold about 3000, 
and the great sanctuary will accommodate the entire 
hierarchy, and several hundred ecclesiastics, with ample 
room for the most impressive ceremonies. The episcopal 
throne of Cardinal Gibbons will be close to the high altar, 
which will be surrounded by fifteen beautiful small chapels 
in honor of the fifteen mysteries of the holy Rosary. There 
will be in all 29 altars in the church, not counting the altars 
in the spacious crypt beneath the sanctuary. This crypt 
will hold 1200 persons and will be finished in early Roman- 
esque style, making it a unique ecclesiastical creation in 
our country, as this is the first edifice in which all the 
peculiarities of that style can be reproduced with success. 


THE ARCHITECTS. 


The National Shrine will arise on a peculiarly attractive 
site, where the University grounds adjoin the National 
Soldiers Home with its noble undulating ridges, while the 
University campus stretches away broadly on the other side. 
Its facade rises about five hundred feet from the University 
gates. The church will thus be set in its own delightful 
park, and its national character emphasized from the first 
view of its noble proportions. 

The architects of the National Shrine are Maginnis and 
Walsh, of Boston, with whom is associated Frederick V. 
Murphy, Professor of Architecture at the Catholic Uni- 
versity. Their designs for the great church have been pre- 
pared after careful study of the best masterpieces of the 
Romanesque style, and in conjunction with the landscape 
architect, Mr. Frederick Olmstead of Boston. These de- 
signs are of wonderful beauty, and were exhibited at the 
Conference of the American Hierarchy in September, win- 
ning a cordial approval. 
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THE Hoty FATHER’s INTEREST. 


The cost of the Church is estimated at about five million 
dollars, and it is hoped with good reason that individual 
gifts well supplement richly at all times the modest donations 
of a multitude of faithful lovers of Mary Immaculate. 
Even a small donation from every one of the 20,000,000 
Catholics of the United States would provide generously for 
the glorious edifice. Our Holy Father has donated a splen- 
did full-size mosaic of Murillo’s Immaculate Conception as 
his gift to the High Altar of the Church, and the Catholic 
clergy of the United States are associating themselves with 
him in erecting the high altar. Over one thousand priests 
have already made generous donations to the high altar fund, 
and doubtless the entire priesthood will soon be represented 
in this great common work of Catholic faith. Pius X was 
deeply interested in the project when it was laid before him 
in 1914 by Cardinal Gibbons, and in a special audience 
granted to Bishop Shahan he made a very generous dona- 
tion, saying that he owed so much to Mary Immaculate that 
he had both the right and the duty to further her honor and 
glory before the whole world. In his Letter to Cardinal 
Gibbons, he expressed the wish that the Catholics of the 
United States would soon contribute the means through 
which should arise this masterpiece of religious architecture. 
And Benedict XV, with equal devotion to Mary Immaculate, 
writes to Cardinal Gibbons and all the American Bishops: 
“Let the good work be pushed rapidly to completion, and 
for that purpose let every one who glories in the name of 
Catholic contribute more adundantly than usual to the collec- 
tions for this church.” He urges the Children of Mary in 
every parish and the Rosary societies to aid in the great 
work, and asks all our Catholic women to take special in- 
terest in promoting the building of the National Shrine 
“_ . since they are committed to the promotion of the 
glory of Mary Immaculate in proportion as it redounds to 
the glory of their own sex.” 
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One MILLIon NEEDED AT ONCE. 

The Trustees of the University are thirty in number, 
twenty Archbishops and Bishops and ten prominent laymen. 
They have confided the work of the National Shrine to a 
committee of their members, of which Archbishop 
Dougherty of Philadelphia is Chairman. The other mem- 
bers of the Committee are: Bishop Canevin of Pittsburg, 
Bishop Shahan of the Catholic University, Mr. Walter 
George Smith and Mr, James J. Ryan, of Philadelphia. © 
All contributions to the National Shrine should be addres- 
sed to Rev. Dr. Benard A. McKenna, Catholic University, 
Washington, D.C. As this splendid Church is meant also 
to commemorate our deceased heroes in the Great War. it 
is confidently hoped that every Catholic family whose sons 
or daughters had a patriotic share in the winning of the war 
will contribute generously and often in the course of the 
erection of this noble church. Our Blessed Mother enters 
so closely and so helpfully into the life of every Catholic 
family, and is so habitually our intercessor and friend in 
the courts of heaven that every Catholic will surely want to 
heed the advance and example of two great Popes and of 
the American clergy and give his donation, great or small, 
to the holy work. 

Tt will take one million dollars to complete the great 
sanctuary of the church, and it is most earnestly hoped by 
the Building Committee that this sum or a great part will 
be on hand when the work begins in May. 

It is proposed to break ground for the National Shrine 
next May with a magnificent ceremony at Washington, and 
perhaps a large pilgrimage of devout lovers of Mary Im- 
maculate from all parts of the United States. Cardinal 
Gibbons will preside and many bishops and priests will come 
from far and near. It is expected that there will also be 
representatives of the great shrines of the Blessed Virgin 
both in South America and Europe, making this wonderful 
scene an international event and fitly inaugurating the first 
great common religious work undertaken by the entire 
Catholic people of the United States. 
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Flowers 


Every member of this Society, some time, wishes to express 
his or her sentiments in the wonderful Language of Flowers. 


The very best, arranged in the most artistic fashion, can be 
had at our shops. 


Let us know when you desire ¢o say it with flowers, and pro- 
bably our suggestions will be found helpful. 


At the Bellevue-Stratford At the Ritz 


Habermehl’s 


Conservatories, 22nd and Diamond Streets 


PHILADELPHIA 


FRANK A. HOOKEY 
UNDERTAKER 


1727 GIRARD AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA 


Bell Phone: Kensington 4900 Keystone Phone: East 119 


JOHN McATEER 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 


Groceries, Meats and Provisions 


SHIP STORES A SPECIALTY 
2916-2918 Richmond St., Philadelphia 


By purchasing from Advertisers in the Records 


You can aid the American Catholic Historical Society in its work 


‘ Bell Phone Keystone Phone 
Filbert 3202 Race 3397 


RANSOM-BARTON CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
Quality Kitchen Equipment 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM 


1211 RACE STREET 


Factory, 115-17-19 N. CAMAC ST. Philadelphia, Pa. 
I R. BARTON 


ANDREW W. HILL, President JEROME DOUGHERTY, Sec’y-Treasurer 


Hill & Dougherty Co. 
ENGINEERS CONTRACTORS 
Heating 
Plumbing 
Ventilation 


Complete Mechanical Installations 


228 Arch Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


By purchasing from Advertisers in the Reeords 
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